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Mow I am proud, nnd now I'm humble, 
At onetime wenk, at another atroog ; 

Mow fftraiKht I walk, and now I atumble t 
To-daj, all right — to-morrow, wroof. 

Now T am hrare, and now Vm fearful. 
At times a ecntle— at timra a clown j 

Now bright with Joy. now aad and teamd— 
Today, all up— to-morrow, down. 
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TO 
WHOBTBR RIALIZI8 THAT 
HC 18 

A POOH FICLLOW, 

AND 
DBPENDBNT UPOIT ANOTHER TO LEAD HIM ALONfl 
FROM DAT TO DAY IN 8APETY : 
AND, ALSO, TO 

Wlioever Tcels that " he has not quite come to /Aa/,*' but ooofliden 

bimsblf " abaDdantly corapctent" to sustain bis 

steps " with 'dignity* " and 

*' without help," 

t^ALL TUE WAY, .^3 

Sbis Colttmt, 

Written in the hope that it may be instramental in leading tome 
to a road which, though occasionally a little dark, 
is yet the only one for * poor fellows,* 

IS 
SESPBCTPULLT INSCBIBID. 
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PREFACE. 

Man, who is not often guilty of placing too low an esti- 
mate upon his own powers, value or importance, is, in his 
own opinion, made up as follows : 

PARTS. 

Of perfection in all comrnouflable proponsiticfl, - - - 99 
** *• •* propensities not very commendable, - 1 

In his candor, he is generally willing to admit that he is 
nearly perfect, but — not quite. And this he innately be- 
lieves. 

His acquaintance, who are equally candid when estima- 
ting themselves, do not, however, view the component parts 
of his moral organization so highly. In their mind, he is 
thus made up : 

PARTS. 

Of perfection in propensities not very commendable, - 99 
*' " *' commendable propenddes, .... l 

In their frankness, they are generously willing to admit that 
while he is a compound of fool, hypocrite and rascal, there 
yet possibly may lurk, in some one corner of his heart, a 
small grain of genuine goodness. And all this they seri- 
ously believe. 

Hid personal enemies, who virtuously ignore all possibil- 
ity of being biased, by prejudice or passion, in their views, 
believe him to be made up thus : 

PARTS. 

Of perfection in dishonorable propensiti f!, - - - - 100 
" " •' honorable qnalities, 

According to them, as they will confidentially inform you, 
with a mingled air of profound sincerity and sorrowful con- 
viction, " he may possibly possess some quality that partially 
redeems his general depravity ; but (significantly shrugging 
their shoulders, and calling up an expression of horror) they 
do not know where or what it is, and do not, can not believe 
it. They would *be glad * to be persuaded of it« existence ; 
they would ' rejoice ' to hear that he had ever said or done 
any one good thing, with a worthy or a disinterested moVwe. 
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To be 'satisfied of this/ would * do tliem good.' But (with 
a grave shake of the head) they * don't think it likely' ; no — 
they have * seen too much of him for that* They onc^ con- 
sidered him a ' fair man' and ' put every confidence in him; ' 
but (with a sorrowful sigh) * that time is over.' They * never 
believed it possible ' that he could * turn out as he has' ; but 
(with a glance of conscious sagacity) 'time and experience' 
develope * strange things,' and we learn 'some thing new 
and surprising * every day I" 

His friends, who modestly claim to have an intimate 
knowledge of him, estimate him in the manner following : 

PAKTS. 

Of moderate perfection in commendable propensities, - 90 
'* perfectipn in intentionally dishonorable •• - - - 
** perfection in the weaknesses of poor human nature, 10 

When questioned concerning the remarks of his maligncrs, 
they will privately tell you that * you must not believe all 
you hear;' that * there are two sides to every story ;' that 
in reference to the reports against him, ' something should 
be allowed for feeling,* ' something for self-interest,' and 
something for the recklessness with which men make extrav- 
agant assertions, when influenced by ' passion,' 'prejudice,' 
or * pecuniary loss ;' that they know the man himself to be 
• as good a fellow as ever breathed,' but that, like every body 
else, ' he has his faults,' and now and then ' makes mistakes,' 
which, however, are, after all, 'few and far between,' and 
should be ' attributed to his head rather than his heart ;' 
that ' he is weak, of course,' as * who is not :' but that he is 
' by no means' the ' kind of man ' his enemies so unscrupu- 
lously represent. All of which they fcrviMitly bolicvc. 

But to some there cunies a season when each is led to re- 
consider his original opinion. Then his estiuiate of himself 
is not so flattering. After careful self-examination, he ar« 
rives at the conclusion that he is thus made up : 

PARTS. 

Of commendable propensiti^'S. 

Of prop«*nsitie« no£ commendable. 1<0 

And this he religiously believes. 
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Mr. Bionell was a matter-of-fact man, who had started in 
life without a shilling, and had made himself what he was, 
sir. He, at first, found it pretty tight scratching, but he 
pushed himself along-«K)ne way and another, he pushed 
himself along, sir ; and by and bye he pushed himself up 
to a thirty thousand dollar house — to say nothing of the fur- 
niture, the library, or the pictures ; to any number of farms 
in the upper counties ; to sundry shares in certain paying 
coal mine, bank, railroad, and insurance companies; and 
to more scattered real estate in the city than he knew what 
to do with, and which he would thank any person to take off 
his hands — at a fair price ; all of which he had accumulated 
himself, and no thanks to any body, sir ; and now he VM^ 
living on his income, and enjoying the fruits of his inik«tty,. 
and he didn't care that (snapping his fingers) for any man's 
opinion, sir. 

He was a hale, hearty personage of fiftyseyen ; proud of 
his money — which he accumulated by knavery ; of the sys- 
tem of his household — ^which permitted no one, not even his . 
wife, to have a say, or an opinion, but himself; of his blunt, 
overbearing manner — which he innocently mistook for dig- 
nity ; of his healthy, yigorous and supple frame— which 
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promised to carry him on to a round hundred ; of his business 
genius — which wa^ of a high order : and of his knowledge 
of the world — which was very extensive. 

He always liked to be found in his library ; it did him 
good, and gave him a literary air, which, he thought, his yisi- 
tors would be sure to notice and to speak of when they took 
their departure. It was a nice quiet place to make his cal- 
culations in — with a large volupie of Philosophical Mathe- 
matics open before him, to beguile those who called on him 
into the belief that he was playfully testing the accuracy of 
the problems that were workcd-out in its pages ; and in 
which to acquire a reputation for extensive reading, too — 
for the shelves of the rose-wood cases were well supplied 
with the standard and popular works of the day in elegant, 
tasteful, and substantial bindings, each of which had a leaf 
turned down to show that its owner had recently been 
perusing that very volume ; and all of which had been 
selected by an invisible gentleman of more taste than means, 
who earned a precarious livelihood by keeping a quiet look- 
oat for, and rendering himself useful to emigrants, with solid 
pockets, from vulgar obscurity to the brilliant circles of 
Fifth Avenuedom. 

The millionaire was sitting, one bright morning in Sep- 
tember, in the library, and doing his best to 'enjoy' Byron's 
' Sardanapalus,' which somebody had represented to him to 
be a ' beautiful thing,' and ' one of the finest dramatic poems 
in the English language.' But, from some cause or other, 
he did not find so much 'enjoyment' in its scenes as he had 
anticipated ; and he was yawning his way through the third 
act, and half resolving to give it up and vote it a bore, when 
an attendant announced the presence of a gentleman, a Mr 
White, in the drawing-room. 

" Ask him to step into the library, Betsy," be said, gra- 
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ciously. " White — White I " he repeated to himself, aa tha 
girl retired, " who i^ Mr. White ? I know no one of that 
name— ^ome tenant perhaps come to complain of one of my 
rascally agents." 

" Mr. White ! " said the attendant, introdacing the visitor. 
The latter was a pale, slender personage, of the average 
height, and with small Roman features, of a mild, thonght- 
fol cast, hut very winning in their expression ; thick, dark 
bair, which was brushed up in the centre and down at the 
fiides ; a gentle, yet dignified deportment, and was, appa* 
xently, in the neighborhood twenty-eight or thirty years. 
He was dressed in a suit of plain black, and wore his care- 
fully-brushed frock coat (which the sharp-eyed millionaire 
discovered to be visibly thread-bare here and there) but- 
toned nearly up to his throat ; his collar was turned down 
over his black silk neck-cloth, which terminated in a care- 
less knot that would have shocked a* Grace Church habitue 
and caused him to shrink back in elegant horror. 

The matter-of-fact millionaire motioned his visitor to a 
seat ; and, laying the volume he had been reading on the 
writing table, and surveying the stranger with a business 
eye, asked, in his cool, blunt way, what he wanted. 

The latter, who did not appear^ surprised at the rude man- 
ner of the man of money, responded with an inquiry, which 
was accompanied by a pleasant smile : " You have a son, I 
believe V 

The interrogatory grated harshly on the other's ear, if one 
might judge from the severe frown- that darkened his fea- 
tures, as he replied : 

" That is a theme which no one in my family presumes 
to touch upon in my hearing I" 
" I regret to hear it," said the visitor, in a tone at once 

fio tender and respectful, that the millionaivA found vl m* 

1* 
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possible to retain his indignation, and therefore dismissed it ; 
" for you are connected by a holy tie — ^tliat of father and son !" 

A something in the speaker's voice and manner — what 
it was, it would perhaps be impossible to say — knocked at 
the door of the rich man's heart, and influenced him to sub- 
mit to this reproof without a particle of resentment. 

" Tom is an ungrateful fellow," he said, after a few mo- 
ments, ** and not a bit like me. I started in life without a 
shilling; had no one to give me counsel or assistance, and 
have made myself what I am. But I pushed myself along 
—one way and another, I pushed myself along : and now 
I am at the top of the heap, and don't care that for any 
man's opinion." 

And he snapped his fingers defiantly, and looked around 
at the book cases with an air of honest pride : but more, we 
fancy, to obtain a temporary respite from the steady, thought- 
ful and somewhat mournfully rebuking glance of his visitor, 
than from any other cause. 

"Tom is an ungrateful fellow!" ho repeated, gradually 
bringing his eyes ruund again to those of the latter. " All 
my kindness to him has been thrown away. lie has derided 
my advice, and treated me with insolence. He is a reckless, 
unprincipled spendthrift, and has cost mo more money, 
by his wild, stupid pranks, than he ever shall again. I set 
him up in business twice, and in each instance, ho meanly, 
miserably, humiliatingly failed ; and because I did not sym- 
pathize with him in his last abortive cflurt, he abused me, 
turned his back upon me, and left my house. That was threo 
years ago ; and I have not seen him since, nor do I wish to. 
Let him stay away — starve — rot ; / care not — he has brought 
it upon himself. If he should cross my threshold now, or 

ftt any time, he , but, no matter — my servants have 

thoir orders I" 
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The tone in which these words were uttered, caused a 
shudder to dart through the frame of tlie visitor. 

*' But he is your son, Mr. Bignell," he said ; "reflect up- 
on that ; and if harm should come to him, your parental 
heart would relent. Nay, do not shake your head — itttHmld; 
for your heart, like every man's, is from God — bears His 
impress and His signet — and is therefore warm, loving, and 
rich in human sweetness at the bottom, however hard or 
bitter circumstances may have rendered it at the top. Come, 
dear friend — confess : you have still a kindly feeling for 
poor Tom 1" 

" Who are you, sir,'* demanded the millionaire, in mingled 
agitation and amazement — " your name ?" 

*' Reuben White," answered the visitor. 

" Are you sure **" 

"Of what?" 

" That your name is Beuben White ?" 

The visitor was silent, he was evidently meditating in 
what form to couch his reply ; at length he said : 

" I have been called so from ohildhood." 

The millionaire shook his head impatiently, as if still in 
doubt. 

" Your father's name ?" he then inquired. 

" Richard White." 

Mr. Bignell colored to his temples, his eyes flashed, and 
a brown shade darkened their whites with that peculiar tint 
which announces the presence of maligant blood. The name 
of Richard White had doubtless called up unpleasant memo- 
ries. 

The visitor narrowly observed him, but without appearing 
to do so. 

" He was a liquor dealer ?" said the millionaire, sharply. 

" Who ?" asked the visitor. 
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" Your father— Kichard White ?" 

The youDg man shook his head. 

" No," he said, with a smile ; " a gardener." 

" A gardener ?" 

" One who raised fruits and vegetables — a sort of small 
farmer," said the visitor, explanatively. 

" Where ?" 

" A short distance from Hudson, up the river." 

The millionaire eyed the speaker as if to read his heart, 
and then looked down, perplexed. 

" A gardener, you say, near Hudson ?" he said, at length. 

" Yes, sir." 

" Umph I" and the man of money dropped his eyes again, 
with an air of disappointment. 

The visitor observed him thoughtfully, then mournfully, 
then affectionately, and then again thoughtfully, like one 
whose mind was alternating with varied feelings and reflec- 
tions. 

" Your business ?" asked the millionaire, looking up with 
an uneasy brow. 

" I am an humble workman in the vineyard of our Most 
Holy Lord." 

" A clergyman ?" 

" A clergyman " 

" There is a knot in this !" said the man of fifty-seven, 
impatiently. 

** In what ?" asked the other, with a pleasant smile. 

The millionaire half-raised himself, like one on tenter 
hooks, from his chair, and gazed, with a fresh air of mingled 
interest and surprise, at his visitor — ^but answered not. 

It was as if a something in the young man's face, brought 
out perhaps into bolder saliency by the smile that illumed 
it, had rearrested and given direction to his mind — perlmps 
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added confirmation to some indwelling thonght or suspicion, 
and called, anew, into action, recollections that had been 
slnmbering for years. 

While he gazed, his eyes gradually lost their steadiness 
and strength, and turned slowly, with a dreamy absent 
seeming, from the countenance of the young clergyman to 
the floor, and there remained fixed. 

And BOW back through a lapse of years — ^back to when 
that forehead was smooth — back to his young manhood's 
halcyon spring — to when his heart was careless and his 
words were light — and to when his impatient spirit cared 
neither for tie nor restraint, but did as it willed to do, and 
was indifferent as to the way. And what doth memory's 
eye call np ? A something to all but make his autumnal 
hairs blanch with stinging remorse and shame : For' a 
womanly form with a woman's confiding heart, and a babe 
reclining on her arm, lies stretched.in slumber on a pallet in 
an humble garret room ; dreaming, perhaps, of brighter days 
than were around her then — and but little suspecting 
that she and her little one should wake up to tears : her 
babe, for it knew not what, and herself for her desertion by 
him who had crept away from her side during the night, 
and gone, she knew not where — who at the altar had sworn 
to love and protect her so long as both should live, but who 
had used and abused her more like a slave than a wife 
almost from that day — who had wooed her in poverty, and kept 
her in poverty, at which she would not have murmured if 
he had only been kind — and who had wound up his inglorious 
course by meanly stealing away, like a thief in the dark, and 
leaving her and her babe to the mercy of strangers, and to 
make shift with want as best they could when they should 
awake on the morrow. 

What became of either wife or child, thencefoitli, l\v^ 
TunawBjr never knew. 
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Forward, now, three years ; and of all the liquor honses 
in Broad street, Eichard White's has the largest wholesale 
custom. The proprietor's father, recently deceased, had 
built it up to what it is, and left it with sundry thousands in 
cash, and thousands' more in houses and lands, to his only 
son, its present owner, who is not so hard of heart nor 
shrewd in head as was his progenitor, and hence at times 
makes bad bargains. He gives credit to many whom sound 
business heads would not trust a sixpence, and therefore, 
meets now and then with losses — ^not of any material moment 
when viewed singly, but of considerable importance when 
looked at in the mass. He has a too generous nature that 
can never say ' No ' to a friend who wants an endorsement 
or a loan, and consequently is, at times, hard-pressed him- 
self; one day, very hard indeed, owing to having too freely 
endorsed for an old college-mate and neighbor, in the sugar 
way, who suddenly failed and as suddenly disappeared, leaving 
his notes to be settled by his easy, good-natured classmate, 
Bichard White, who, poor fellow ! is in consternation, and 
who, to gain time to meet his unexpected liabilities and thus 
preserve himself from utter ruin, rashly makes over his 
business and property to James Bignell, his confidential 
<^lerk, in whom he has all confidence, and who privately 
agrees (for such things will not do on paper) to honorably 
return them when once the house shall have safely weathered 
the storm. At length the storm is weathered, every dollar 
of the credulous good-natured man's endorsements for the 
absconding sugar dealer is honorably paid, and Richard 
White is a happy man once more. In the height of his joy, 
as he lies on his pillow at night and meditates upon the 
skilfulness with which his confidential clerk has carried the 
house through its perilous course, he resolves to present 
bim, next day, with a third-interest in its business and 
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profits. Big with this generous thought, he, the following 
morning, proceeds to the store, and taking Bignell aaide, 
asks him for a "return of the papers." Confidential clerk 
immediately desires to know what he means? Richard 
White explains : " The deeds of my property, and the bill 
of sale of my business which I entrusted you, when, three 
years ago, I got into difficulty by endorsing so heavily for 
my old friend, Tom Price. Don't you remember ?" * Con- 
fidential ' coolly declares that he " really does not ; thinks 
that Mr. White must be crazy — ^has been of that opinion for 
some time ; hopes that if Mr. W. believes he has any claim 
on the business or property alluded to, he had better prove 
it in a court of law ; in the meantime, he — ' confidential ' — 
would be very much obliged to him if he would go out of 
his — * confidential's * — store, and — stayoMi ! " Bichard White 
can scarcely believe his eyes or his ears ; is dumbfounded, 
bewildered; but after awhile laughs immoderately, pokes 
confidential in the ribs, and tells him that it is "A tip top 
joke — almost as good a thing as he ever heard," — ^that he 
really was "somewhat frightened at first." Confidential 
appears more and more surprised ; don't understand him at 
all ; wants him to distinctly remember that he don't allow 
familiarities of that sort on the part of any person in the 
presence of his — confidentiars— clerks, and finishes by or- 
dering the ' familiar fellow ' out of his — confidentiars — store. 
Bichard White begins to see that he is the victim of a 
smooth-faced, double-tongued villain, and, being naturally 
slow to anger, gradually turns pale. At length, the treachery 
of the confidential suddenly bursts upon him in all its enor- 
mity; in an instant his cheeks are a-crimson with indignation; 
his blue eyes flash with a sense of terrible wrong ; a spring, 
a quick, crushing, well-directed blow — and the ' confidential ' 
lies, like a lump of senseless but quivering clay, upon 
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the office floor ; while the betrayed Kichard White, defiant 
yet unobstrncted, calmly marches out — a ruined, broken man. 
Of his fate, from that hour, none in Broad street, not even 
the ' confidential/ knew ; but it was rumored that two of the 
absconding sugar dealer's heaviest creditors were so well 
pleased with the honorable conduct of the endorser, that, on 
hearing of his misfortune through the cold-blooded treachery 
of his clerk, they had each generously sent him a check for a 
thousand dollars— on receiving which he had turned his foot- 
steps from the city, and disappeared. 

These two pictures were what the mental eye of the mil- 
lionaire beheld in its brief journey along the highway of the 
Past ; these the memories that had been called up by the 
tones of the voice, the foatural contour, the peculiarly sweet 
smile, and the name of the father of the young clergyman ; 
these the coincidences which, united, formed the ' knot ' 
which disturbed the heart and mind of the owner of the 
library, who, as he was wont ^o say, had begun the world 
without a shilling, but had pushed himself slong— one way 
and anothcTy had pushed himself along. 

** Oblige me," he said, to his visitor, " with the name of 
the place in which you were brought up ? " 

" Claverack," said the latter. 

The owner of the library repeated it to himself, and then 
stored it away in his memory. 

" How long is it since you left there ? " he asked. 

" Some years," was the reply. 

" Umph !" muttered the millionaire, looking down, as il 
pnrsuing an idea. 

" But how about Tom ?'* inquired the visitor. 

" What of him ?" demanded Mr. Bignell. quickly. 

•* You will be reconciled to him ?" 

The conntenanoe of the rich man darkened. 
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"No,** he replied, proudly, angrily, defiantly, "I want 
nothing to do with him — ^will have nothing to do with him. 
I will not even hear his name. Should he have the pre- 
sumption te show himself in my presence, I but," 

checking his passion with an effort, " enough of him. Let 
us talk of some one else— of yourself, for instance. Come, 
tell me of youi life ?** 

" He is out ii the world," gently persisted the clergyman, 
perceiving his advantage ; " with no one to warn him of its 
pit falls ; evil counsellors — " 

" Your name agiin ?" interrupted the millionaire. 

" White,*' answeied the visitor, understanding his artifice. 
" Evil counsellors suggesting evil thoughts in his credulous 
ear." 

" Your given name 1" 

" Reuben , and beguiling his generous, impulsive 

nature — " 

" Reuben !" repeated the other, thoughtfully. " It has a « 

pleasant ring. Come," eiiending his hand, " we must be 

friends — intimate friends ; and you must let me call you 

Reuben." 
"Why?" 

" A whim, perhaps ; but then, that of a man who can be of 
service to you, if he has the will. I commenced life with- 
out a shilling, but I had in me what the world calls metal^ 
and I pushed myself along— one way and another I pushed 
myself along, to what I am. I can afford to have my likes 
and dislikes, and to humor them, too. Those who please 
me, sometimes find their advantage in it ; while those who 
run counter to my wishes, frequently find a troublesome 
enemy. Come — ^be my friend I" 
" WiUingly, if — 






If what ? Why do you pause ?** 
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" If you will let me talk to you of Tom V* 

" Any other condition than that ! The topic is distasteful 
to me. Why urge it ?" 

" For your sake and his. You are father and son — " 

" His conduct has sundered that tie. No more of him. 
My nature hristles at the mention of his name. I — I do not 
wish to be rude ; but when you speak of that heartless repro* 
bate—" 

"Not heartless — 0, no; not heartless. Kash, perhaps, 
because impulsive ; but noble and generous at heart." 

" No more, sir. You are going too far I You " 

** Look back, with memory's e^'e, to when he was an art- 
loss child, sitting on your knee ; when his little feet were 
the first to fly, his smile the first to greet, and his little 
voice the first to welcome you, at the door ; and when his 
innocent prattle, exuberant with joj, fell on your ear more 
gratefully than the sweetest music." 

'* Well ?" said the millionaire. 

" Say, in your heart, if you did not love him then ?" 

"Granting that?" demanded the other in an unsteady 
tone. 

" Look, when next you sup or dine, at that part of the 
table at which that little one used to sit, when he older 
grew, and say, in your heart's better corner, if you would 
not like to see him there again, as of yore — his pleasant eye 
meeting yours, at some casual remark, during the meal, and 
the happy feeling in your breast that dwelt within it then ?" 

"What are you doing, sir? What know you of these 
things ? Who has been unfolding to you the incidents in mj 
household ?" 

" Miss you not a dear, familiar form that you now and 
then encountered in the hall, on the stairs, at the door, long 
ago ; a dear familiar face, that when you looked upon it re- 
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minded you of jour own in your youth ; a dear faniiliar 
voice whose ripe, mellow, manly tones, had still the silver 
ring of the artless child's that cried for sorrow when you 
left home for business in the morning, and shouted for glad- 
ness when you returned at night V* 

" Look you, sir I" cried the millionaire, springing to his 
feet with a furious gesture. " You have taken an unwar- 
rantable liberty with my affairs. Do you see that door ? " 

"I do," returned the young man calmly. 

*' Pass through it, then, to the street, as quickly as you 
know how I " 

" What if I refuse ? " demanded Reuben, without stirring. 

" Then I will help you I " retorted the other, seizing him 
by the collar. '* Come, sir — rise and leave this house ! " 

Ecuben rose ; but on reaching his feet, he looked the mil- 
lionaire steadily in the eye and tranquilly observed : 

" My coat will not bear rough usuage. Pray, withdraw 
you hand ! '* 

" I will not I come, go out ! " 

" 0, yes, you will," returned the young man calmly yet 
forcibly removing it — " to oblige me I " he added, as if un- 
conscious of his triumph. " Ah ! thank you ! One must be 
careful of one's coat, you know I " 

And he smilingly resumed his seat. 

The millionaire surveyed him in blank astonishment. 

" I had hoped," observed Keuben, as if nothing had oo- 
curred to interrupt their harmony, " that an interview with 
you would have been promotive, in some degree, of a recon- 
ciliation between you and poor Tom. I had reasons for sup- 
posing that neither of you could be so happy in your estrange- 
ment as you would if your differences were adjusted. This, I 
thought, might be accomplished by the intervention of a 
disinterested third party. I am still of that ))elief. For 
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what kind of peace can be in a father's breast when estranged 
from his child ; what in the child's that is estranged from 
its parent? In all ranks nature's bonds are sacred, and 
may not be broken without anguish, because their links are 
in the heart." 

The millionaire was silent. 

"We all have our better moments/' pursued Reuben; 
** moments when the voice of nature pleads, and is heard. 
Why may it not be so with you and Tom ? True, he has 
sorely wounded your parental feelings ; but then you are his 
parent, and therefore can forget and forgive ? " 

His auditor shook his head, with an air that said ' he didn't 
know about that. 

"Let us look at the facts generously," said Beubcn. 
" Tom is young, inexperienced, and possessed of a bold, 
high-mettled spirit, that oftener leads him wrong than right. 
Now, how much wisdom can reasonably be expected of one 
who is so likely to have but little ? " 

His auditor preserved a dogged, resolute silence. It was 
plainly to bo perceived that he was determined not to yield, 
and that it was useless to further appeal to him Neverthe- 
less, Reuben concluded to make another effort. 

" But if Tom is rash and high tempered," ho said, " he is 
just and forgiving, too. He is not moro ready to resent an 
injury than to pardon it ; to commit a fault than to make 
atonement for it. Surely, in the scale of your parental 
judgment, these, his good traits, will more than balance the 
errors arising from his youth ? " 

Not a sign, not a word from the proud, unrelenting man. 

A mournful shade flitted across the forehead of the clergy- 
man, who, however, determined to make yet another effort. 

" If," he said, gently, " he has deeply angered, he has 
dearly paid the penalty. For to a warm-hearted, high- 
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tempered son, what punishment can equal that of banishment 
from the presence and affections of his father ? And yet/* 
he added, with a feeling smile, " who shall say thefatherhas 
not suffered too; more, perhaps, than the son, around whom, 
since their parting, his heart-strings in secret have doubt- 
]|^ess been twined with a tenderness and yearning he was Aot 
conscious of before ? " 

A slight moisture on the eyelashes of his auditor told him 
that he at length had touched the right chord, and his heart 
bounded. 

*' You have still a kindly feeling for poor Tom ? " he con- 
tinued. " If he should come to you and say, * Father forgive 
me — let by-gones be by-gones, and I will be dutiful and 
loving from this day I* you would receive him, fall upon 
his neck, and thank God for his return ? " 

"Go and bring him," said the millionaire, in a voice 
husky with emotion. " Go and bring him. God bless you 
— God bless you I '* 

He wrung the clergyman's hand, and, stifling a sob, reeled, 
as if under the influence of wine, from the librarv. 
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One man, with friends to watch over his interest, is 
trained for a business; another, without friends, but, in 
their stead, a fair degree of ingenuity, originates one ; a 
third, having neither friends nor ingenuity, but possessing 
moderate observation and tact, picks one up ; while a fourth, 
with or without friends, ingenuity, observation or* tact, aa 
the case may be, falls into one. 

Tom Bignell, previous to entering college, was trained two 
years for a liquor dealer ; but on completing his education, 
and returning to the city, he brought with him many ideas 
not recognised in trade as sound ; one of which was that a 
man ought always to be honest ; another, that he ought al- 
ways to tell the truth : a third, that he ought to consider his 
word as good as his bond ; a fourth, that he ought never to 
desert a friend in distress ; and, fifthly and lastly, that he 
ought not to follow any business that a gentleman would 1]0 
ashamed of. 

Tom had imbibed these old-fashioned notions from a col- 
lege chum, who was spoken of by his classmates by the ex- 
pressive appellation of the ** soul of honor,'* and, who, without 
being what is often sneeringly called pious, had, from in- 
stinct, a chivalrous regard for whatever is good and noble. 
Without being intimate with the teachings of the Bible, 
whose leading doctrine he had little or no faith in, ho be- 
lieved, firmly, in human progression, in man's ability to 
attain to perfection, and in the eventual salvation of all men. 
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He denied the ezistenoe of an Evil Spirit, and, ignoring the 
word 'sin/ accounted for vice philoaophicallj. 

"Immortalitj, Tom," he wonld remark to his friend, 
"which includes every species of vice, is simply a disease, 
which, like consumption, most persons inherit from their 
parents. Others, of a purer lineage, are free from it, but 
often catch it, as they do any other complaint ; and in pro- 
portion as the seeds take root, in or become incorporated 
with their blood, to that degree they transmit it to their 
children, who in turn bequeath it to theirs, and thus it 
passes from generation to generation." 

"Bat is there no remedy for this disease ?" Tom would 
ask 

" yes, by vigorously disciplining the intellect to look 
down with contempt upon every form of vice, and sternly 
determine to resist it. If we persevere in proudly rejecting 
temptation, we, in time, shall rise above it. It is in the 
power of every man to do this ; and they only are great, who 
have heroically made the effort and succeeded." 

On another occasion, while conversing with his chum on 
the same topic, he observed : 

** Heaven is a place which none may enter, save the pure. 
Those whose latter days in life were free from vice, pass 
into it the instant they have parted from their bodies 
Others, according to the respective depths of their corrup- 
tion, are hundreds, thousands, or millions of years in reach- 
ing it." 

" What becomes of them in the meantime ?" asked Tom. 
" That is one of the Mysteries which are not unfolded. 
But it is in your power, in mine, and all men's, to avoid the 
passage of that Dark Unknown. To this end we are endow- 
ed with faculties to enable us to distinguish between Bight 
and Wrong, and to successfully pursue the Right. If it itere 
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otherwise, Gk>d would be unjust, which our hearts sponta^ 
neonsl J tell us He is not, Qod is a Being of Love ; too 
OKBAT to trifle with men, and too good to hold in sight to 
them a heaven to which they never can attain. It is there- 
fore the privilege of every man to cultivate himself up t9 
that state of perfection which insures him at death an imme- 
diate entrance into the society of The Blessed." 

At a later period, when Tom, who, having become a dis- 
ciple of this fascinating doctrine, had made some progress 
in what his mentor termed Intellectual Moralism, the latter 
observed : 

" Vice is a disease which allies all who are steeped in it 
to brutes. I know of no beast so sickeningly disgusting as a 
man without morality. From this vice, Tom, you are now 
comparatively free. Tet a little while, and a few more 
struggles, and you will be exempt from it altogether. Then, 
beware how you venture, even in thought, within the circle 
of its influence — how you inhale the odor of its attainting 
atmosphere. Shun it, as you would an artful woman ; for it 
is an insidious Circe, and smiles only to betray. Be firm, 
and it will eventually cease to tempt you. Then you will 
have reached a stage of human dignity which will enable 
you to look down upon common men with pity." 

An incident, slight in itself, but of some moment in draw- 
ing out the views of the young moralist, occurred while the 
two friends were on a temporary visit to the metropolis. A 
favorite general was receiving an ovation and enjoying the 
intoxication of popularity. 

" Come to the window," said Tom, to his companion, who, 
a rare physiognomist, was attentively examining some heads 
in a daguerrian's gallery. " The general is approaching, 
guarded by his staff!" 

^ The little glories of little minds !" returned the moralist, 
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contemptaotis] J. " Excuse me I The exhibition of human 
nature's small shams, before me, is sufficient!" 

" Well," said Tom, laughing, " on the opposite jside of the 
street, walks one which the crowd that admires the profess- 
sional man-slajer regards with mingled pity and contempt— 
Mr. ****<*<*, the returned missionary." 

" The clergyman we heard last evening ?" 

" The same." 

''Let me look at him!** cried the moralist, drawing 
towards the window. " Such men," he added, after a few 
moments, " are our only real heroes. They go not out, in 
purple and gold, with serried tramp and ringing music, to 
slaughter their fellow men in bloody heaps, to desolate hap* 
py hearths, and to wring tears from widows whom they 
have widowed, and from orphans whom they have orphaned — 
but, humane husbandmen ! to plough up the human heart, 
and to sow seed for that great harvest time when wars 
shall be no more, and when ' the lion and the lamb shall lie 
down together and a little child shall lead them.' " 

'* I thought," said Tom, turning to him in surprise, ' that 
you did not credit the Calvinistio doctrine of these gospel 
preachers ?" 

'* Nor do I. But they are engaged in a noble work, and 
I honor them for that. They have their opinion, and I mine, 
as to the best means of forwarding the interests of our kind ; 
and as, while they can do no harm, they may accomplish 
much good, I take a pride in bidding them God speed. 
Whoever is on Humanity's side is on mine, however greatly 
we may differ in doctrine. If I am wrong in headt it mat- 
ters but little if I am only right at heart. If they alone are 
right, let them be thankful for it in that day when tkey shall 
b# certain of it for the first time. In the meanwMle I am 
oonient to govern my conduct by such light as I have ; to do 
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uuto otlicrs as I would have tliein du to mc, and to nciihor 
say nor do aught of which, as a man and a gentleman, I 
should be ashamed; firmly believing that each good word 
and deed brings with it its own reward — if not in all cases 
here, then hereafter." 

These sentiments had weight with his classmate ; for he 
knew that the moralist lived up to them to the letter. 

On subsequently recalling the subject, Tom inquired : 

" Do you not think that a man mny reach a stage of mind 
when he can perform a generous action without being gov- 
erned by a selfish hope of reward ?" 

" Certainly. But t/uU is an elevation of soul attained to 
only by few. The tendencies of society are to oppress men 
with ever-multiplying responsibilities, and thus to intensify 
their selfishness. But there are those who, in addition to 
great magnanimity possess the happy talent of carrying their 
responsibilities without feeling their weight. Individuals of 
this stamp are not long in learning how to do good for its 
otvn sake,'* 

Four years of familiar intercourse with this student whose 
name was Joseph Spraguo, did much towards moulding the 
sentiments of young Bignell, who, without resembling him in 
character, loved him as a brother, appreciated him aa a man, 
and was proud of him as a friend. 

The chums quitted college together, and on their way to 
Now York, where the friends of both resided, they, in the 
oars, entered into a romantic agreement to keep up their 
friendship, to watch over one another's interests in Intelleo- 
toal Moralism, and to stand by each other through good and 
evil report, or, as Tom, exuberantly expressed it, " through 
thick and thin." 

The parting remarks of the moralist, aa the friends warmly 
shook hands on leaving the cars, were characteristic : 
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" Tom, we are now about to enter practical] j into that great 
world of which we have so often spoke, and thought, and 
dreamed. All the pleasant and the bitter experiences of a 
commercial career are before you — those of a literary life 
before me. Let us each remember that every man, whatever 
be his position, is a Moving Influence for €k)od or Evil, in 
advancing or retarding the interests of poor but hopeful 
Human Nature. (^ All men are better at heart than the world 
gives them credit for, all have feelings, all are liable to err, 
all are their awn worst enemies, and — the same God made 
us alLj Therefore, Tom, when in trade you see a brother 
nlling, stretch out your arm and save him, if you can ; when 
you find him struggling, remember that he t5 a brother, and 
that a helping hand may do him good, and will be of no in- 
jury to you ; when he is down tread not on him, nor, if you 
can help it, let others trample on him either. Respect every- 
body's feelings ; forget not that while all are daily subject 
to temptation, few only are possessed of sufficient manly 
dignity to resist it, and therefore, in dealing with weak, 
stmggling, or broken customers, temper justice with mercy. 
Do nothing unworthy of the noble instincts of a gentleman. 
Bemember that your Maker has done you the high honor to 
mould you in His Own image, and to endow you with attri- 
butes, by the proper exercise of which you may ascend to 
an intellectual elevation which will enable you to obtain a 
dim insight into that Eden in which you are to eternize with 
ihe Pure. Be at all times and in all places a Moving Influ- 
•nee for (}ood ; and ever bear in mind that he who stands 
np for the dignity of poor human nature, thereby stands up 

for his oum. May success attend you. (Jood bye I ". 

Tom, who was naturally of a proud yet generous spirit, sub- 
seribed heartily to these sentiments, and, a few days later, as- 
tonished his paterfial parent, by firmly refusing,/ as we have 
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already hinted, to engage in the business for which he had been 
trained ; alleging as the ground of his refusal that he wished 
to preserve his self-respect, which he could not do if, for 
private gain, he embarked in a traffic which was opposed to 
the best interests of humanity. Mr. Bignell, senior, looked 
at him with blushing indignation, asked him whether men 
went into business to serve humanity or to make money ; 
wanted to know if that was a sample of the nonsense he had 
learned at college ; sarcastically desired him to recollect 
that he himself was the son of a man who had pursued and 
accumulated a fortune in that very business; and trium- 
phantly demanded whether ho considered himself a more 
respectable man than his father ? Tom replied to these in- 
terrogatories, by calmly but firmly reiterating his determina- 
tion not to become a wholesale dealer in human ruin. Mr. 
Bignell stormed, reasoned, dwelt at length on the ' stupen- 
dous profits,' represented that society thought no worse of 
rum sellers than of any other class, and affirmed that the 
wisest men and the purest patriots of ancient and modem 
times, had dealt in that commodity without seeing anything 
disgraceful in it. But all to no purpose. Tom was firm, 
and Mr. Bignell was reluctantly compelled to give up the 
point. The young man was then requested to suit himself 
with a business, which he did, after a time, by purchasing a 
half-interest in an old established coffee and spice establish- 
ment. But when, after a few weeks he discovered that this 
old house which had for years done a tremendous trade in 
' Mocha ' without ever having had a solitary pound of it in 
its possession ; that it was then daily selling thousands of 
pounds of pure * Java,* when the books showed that it didn't 
receive a thousand pounds of that article in a year ; that in 
fact, ' Maracaibo,' was * Mocha* to buyers who wanted Mocha, 
and ' Java ' to those desiring Java ; and that the ' spices 
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were in genniileness and parity almost on a par with the 
coffee, he became indignant and disgusted ; pronounced the 
whole business a shameful swindle, and declaring that if he 
could not sell goods that were in every particular what they 
purported to be, he would sell none at all, he, with charac- 
teristic impetuosity, and greatly to the delight of the senior 
partner, a portly, venerable gentleman who was troubled 
with no such conscientious qualms, disposed of his interest 
to that worthy for one-half what it had cost him, and, hurry- 
ing home, startled his father with an account of what he had 
done. The latter could scarcely credit his ears ; and after 
a violent outburst of invective, every sentence of which was 
intended to impress the scrupulous young man with the con- 
viction that he was a simpleton, he rushed from the apart- 
ment, slamming the door to after him with a suddenness and 
force that sent a shock throughout the building, and caused 
the servants to look at one another with mute signifi- 
cance. 

Tom, on his way home, had looked for this, and was there- 
fore somewhat prepared for it. Still, some of the insulting 
expletives of his parent touched and deeply stung him ; 
and neither spoke to the other for many days ; but at the 
end of a fortnight all was well again, and Tom, at the sug- 
gestion of his father, inserted the following advertisement 
in the morning newspapers : 

'* Wanted, a half interest in an established mercantile 
house where the business is conducted with strict truth and 
honesty. Houses whose profits arise, in whole or in part, 
from adulteration, false brands, counterfeit labeling, or mis- 
representations of any description, need not reply. Address, 
with real name, X. Y. Z., lower Post office." 

" Ton may look hr a great many responses ! " observed 
Mr. Bignell, smiling 
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^ In that case, sir, I shall be able to make a selection 
without difficulty/* said Tom, innocently. 

'A great many/' repeated his father. "There are so 
fnany houses of the kind you speak of, in New York — so 
very many ! " 

Tom began to suspect that the old gentleman was playing 
with him. 

" When I was in trade/' continued Mr. Bignell, tendering 
his son a cigar and lighting one for himself, *' all business 
was conducted upon that principle. I don't know that I 
ever knew an estAblishment that did not open its doors in 
the morning with prayer and close them with a psalm." 

" You are making game of me, sir ! " said Tom, coloring 

'' Not at all," rejoined Mr. Bignell, gravely taking his 
cigar from his mouth and blowing up the volume of smoke 
which followed, till it formed a vapory circle and extended 
to the ceiling. " I am only telling you how it was in my 
time ; and, as commercial houses are continually progressing 
in the sublime practice of doing as they would {soT^-aside) 
be done by, my impression is that, by this time, our city 
firms must be very moral, indeed ! " 

" Surely, sir," said Tom, " this badinage is ungenerous ! 
May not a man entertain a proper regard for truth and hon- 
esty, and whatever else is accordant with human dignity, with* 
out rendering himself liable to the charge of squeamishneas?" 

" There are several kinds of * proper regards'," replied 
the man of the world, laughingly. " The * proper regard ' 
of a strict religionist is a very superior and therefore a very 
costly one, and every man cannot afford to practically sub- 
scribe to it. I never knew but few that could. It demands 
more than men generally are willing to concede. When a 
merchant has an expensive family to provide for, his own 
position in society to support, an army of clerks and book- 
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keepers to protect, a steady pressure of notes and drafts and 
bills to meet, the seyerity of a heavy and treacherous com- 
petition to contend with, and every other mail bringing him 
intelligence of the bankruptcy of some one or more custom- 
ers who are heavily on his books, he soon learns to make 
up his mind that he cannot afford to indulge very extrava- 
gantly in moral Don Quixotism. His 'proper regard' is of 
not quite so elevated a nature as the religionist's, but yet, 
considering all things, it is a very noble one. It is this : 
"Depart no further from the line of truth and honesty than 
is necessary to make money." 

" Very *noble* indeed I " observed Tom, smiling derisively. 

" Yes, noble," repeated the old gentleman. " For unless 
he makes money he cannot support his family, cannot meet 
his liabilities, cannot maintain his position in society nor his 
standing in business, cannot — " 

An accidental gulp of cigar smoke interrupted the man of 
the world, and threw him into a coughing fit. 

" Cannot support his family in princely extravagance," said 
Tom, finishing the sentence for him ; " cannot give large 
parties which make him the talk for a few hours of his neigh- 
bors, and an object of suspicion to his creditors till their 
bills are paid; cannot give large sums for religious and 
philanthropic purposes ; cannot grow more and more dignified 
and refined in all the subtleties of social and commercial 
knavery, nor wax hoary in the love of accumulation I " 

" True," laughingly returned the old gentleman, who had 
DOW recovered himself; " such is the humbug of the world ! 
But, Tom, you shouldn't have taken advantage of me ! To 
do so under such circumstances, is like hitting a man when 
he is down." 

" There are some men, sir," said Tom, "who, if not hit in 
that position, cannot be hit at all/** 
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"You aro very polite," said the old gentleman with a 
grateful bow. '* The young dog has wit," he muttered to 
himself, chuckling with pride. '* But," he added, bitterly, 
*' if he would only show it in his business affairs ! " 

The night wore away, and Tom waited for the results of 
his advertisement with impatience. Notwithstanding the 
satirical remarks of his father, he felt satisfied that the an- 
swers would be very numerous, and that his only difficulty 
would be in nmking a selection. At noon, he proceeded to 
the post office, but found onlj one letter, which read as follows : 

" X. Y. Z— 

' Most Verdant of Innocents — 

''I have read and laughed over your advertisement in to- 
day's Herald till my sides ached ; and I am anxious to know 
what section of this great and glorious country had the honor 
of giving you birth. You are certainly a ' live specimen,' 
and Bamum would make a small fortune in taking you round 
to the merchants and merchants' clerks that have roared over 
your tender ' effusion ' this morning. I, myself, would\ 
willingly give a quarter for a two minutes' glance at your 
phiz ; and in case you should not be caught up by Bamum, 
I would like to turn showman and exhibit you, myself. How 
. would it suit you to enter into such an engagement ? If 
you are willing, and are too modest to come to the large dry 
goods store, of which I have the honor to be the proprietor, 
I will meet you at any hour you may appoint, in the Park. 
I will station myself on the City Hall steps, and as you ap- 
proach or pass by, you can carry in your hand a small slender 
cane, or any other article you may designate, as a sign by 
which I shall recognise you. This, however, may not be 
necessary, as I think I should know the author of the afore- 
said remarkable advertisement without such aid, as nature 
invariably records upon the face, the character of the ficad 
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How do you suppose a ' strictly honest, truth-telling house ' 
oould live in the face of extensive and unscrttpulotts com'' 
petition ? Human nature is so corrupt, that, of fifty compe- 
titors, if one will not lie and cheat, forty-nine will ; and 
would you expect him to resist the forty-nine successfully ? 

'* You want to buy an interest in an established house, and 
I have one to sell ; but — not to you. I would not have one 
of your mould with me, for five times what I ask for the in- 
terest. Such a clod would be a dead weight upon the best 
business man that ever threw out straws in the market to 
catch the direction of the wind. I want a partner who, when I 
have planned an operation, upon seeing its profitableness and 
feasibility, would immediately aid me in carrying it out. A 
fellow of your stripe would want to pause and consider whether 
it oould be performed without treading upon anybody's toes, 
emptying any body's pocket, or pulling a green shade over 
any body's eyes. Faugh ! if I had you within reach of my 
foot, I'd kick you into common sense. I had your romantic 
Tiews myself once ; but I fortunately got rid of them just 
in time to save myself from the alms house. 

*' In case you should meet with a strictly honest, truth- 
telling mercantile house, let me know, will you ? and I will 
sell out and go and act as your porter. 

Yours, Peter Bounce." 

On finishing the perusal of this precious epistle, Tom 
indignantly crushed it in his hand, and coloring with morti- 
fication, proceeded home. 

** Well, sir," said his father, meeting him in the hall, 

" where is your great armful of letters ? Have you given 

them in charge of an expressman ? " But perceiving that 

the young man's features wore a look that was far from 

pacific, he paused a few monients, and then added : " You 

appear to be disappointed. Not a single answer ? " 

2* 
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Tom threw him the cnimpled letter, and passing into the 
drawing room, seated himself on a lounge, covered his face 
with his hands, and breathed hard. 

His father read the letter, and then sjmpathisingly ob- 
served him. 

" Poor fellow ! " he muttered in an under tone. " His feel- 
ings are hurt, and so are mine. But no matter. Why 
should I fly into a rage at the beck of so vile a reptile aa an 
anonymous scribbler ? Tom, my son ? " 

" Sir ? ** said Tom, looking up. 

" The scamp who penned this, has no mean knowledge of 
business and of human nature, but he himself is too oon* 
temptible to merit your notice or mine. No man oan write 
such language to another in a letter without a name, with- 
out forfeiting his own self-respect. Think no more of it*' 

Tom brushed away an indignant tear, and with aa e£R>rt 
mastered his emotion. 

" How would you like,'' inquired his father, taking a seat 
near him, " to commence and build up a house ?" 

" Very much indeed, sir," answered Tom. " That is the 
very thing, of all others, I should most wish to do." 

" Have you a preference for any particular business V 

Tom shook his head and said that he had not. 

'* Look round a few days, and see what strikes your 
fancy,*' said his father, rising, " and then we will talk the 
matter over again.** 

Tom did so, and at the end of a fortnight stated that he 
would like to become a weekly newspaper publisher. 

Mr. Bignell smiled. 

" An honorable occupation,*' he observed ; "bat not very 
profitable. I fear I" 

But Tom had had a long conversation with an ambitiona 
litterateur, who had persuaded him that the profits were in- 
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credible, and the facts received from that sanguine person- 
age concerning a proposed literary journal, he now hastened 
to lay before his father. The latter heard him quietly to 
the end, and, not wishing to dampen his ardor or to throw 
any doubts upon his intelligence, then gravely inquired how 
large a sum would be sufficient to establish the paper on a 
paying basis ? 

" Two thousand dollars," answered Tom. 

" When do you wish to commence it ?" asked Mr. Bignell. 

" As soon as possible," was the reply. 

The millionaire leaned back in his chair, and reflected. 
He had no confidence in the enterprise, for his good sense 
taught him that newspaper publishing was a business which, 
like every other, to pursue successfully, required a special 
training, which, of course Tom had not had. 

"Unless be shall have the rarest of good fortune," mutter- 
ed Mr. Bignell to himself, " his paper will stop when tho 
two thousand dollars are gone. But he will have gained 
wisdom from the lesson; and knowledge gleaned in the 
bitter field of a pride-crushing experience, is more perma- 
nent and valuable than that taught in all the colleges in the 
world. A good round mortifying failure does a man good. 
It gives an edge to his wits ; stirs up his pride ; rouses his 
energies ; makes him cautious in his second essay ; and 
leaves room for hope that his third effort may possibly be 
BQCcessful. I will, therefore throw away a couple of thou- 
eands in this literary enterprise, which, let us hope, will 
serve as an augur to tap the maple head of my enthusiastic 
boy, and let out some of the sap to which the author of the 
anonymous letter, whose remarks were nearer right than 
wrong, so imprudently alluded. It will make him wiser tho 
next time." Then turning to the young man, he observed * 
" Set about your preparations, as soon as you please; my son. 
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I need not counsel you to commence them prudently, 
thoughtfully, calculatingly. Give to your paper a bold, de- 
cided, distinctive character, and adpiit into its columns only 
such articles as are in keeping with that character. Employ 
none but able writers; and, in order to encourage them 
to bring you tJteir best thoughts, pay them liberally. It is 
impolitic to publish inferior contributions, even if you 
should get them for nothing. You gain neither money nor 
reputation by the publication of such articles ; on the con- 
trary, as they only serve to bring down your journal to a 
level with the common, you sink both. There are two kinds 
of newspaper failures, the noble — those of which, when one 
dies, intelligent minds say, 'It deserved to live;' and, the 
ignominious — of which when one has ceased to appear, ap- 
preciating judges observe, *It teas unworthy of patronage,' 
If yours must be a failure, let it be of the former kind. 
There is no shame in the non-success of an honorable enter- 
prise : the disgrace lies with the public in not supporting it. 
But, above all things, let it not be said of your paper, when 
it reposes in the tomb of Abortive Efforts, that it did not de» 
serve to succeed. Such a remark would be a refiection upon 
your personal intelligence, energy, and talent, and would be 
very galling to your friends. Ilemember that you have a 
proud name, whose dignity would suffer by your defeat ; that 
you are the son of a man who commenced life without a shil- 
ling, who recognized no such word as fail, and who, calmly 
trusting in the stern force of his own conscious energies, 
boldly, fiercely, stubborfUy pushed himself along up to what 
he is— one of the foremost of the merchant princes of his time ; 
one," added the complacent egotist, *' of that small but 
honored body of opulent titans, who count their money by 
the million, and every dollar of whose several fortunes was 
earned by the unaided force of their own gigantic genius 
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Remember, I say, that the blood of a Bignell flows in your 
Teins, and put forth all your powers." 

" I shall llo my best, sir," said Tom, accustomed to his 
father's egotism. 

" I expect no less. Here is a check for five hundred to 
enable you to take your initial steps." 

" Thank you, sir." 

*' The remainder shall be forthcoming when you need it. 
One word more, and an important one. You may have the 
best editor, the best contributors, and the best paper ever 
issued ; but these are nothing, without a competent publisher, 
who understands and has the ability to bring such facts in 
an impressive manner before the public. Whatever may 
be the fate of your journal, Tom, let me not be pained by 
the tidings that all concerned in its production performed 
their parts with skill except the publisher !" 

" Yon shall never hear theU, sir ! " said Tom, coloring. 

'* I hope not, my son. I thought that would put him on 
his mettle ! " he added to himself, with a quiet chuckle. 

Four weeks thereafter, Tom laid on his father's writing 
table a copy of the first number of The New York Critic, 
Mr. Bignell, took it up with the easy, smiling, patronising air 
of a man who considers himself a capital judge, and cutting 
the leaves with a folder, proceeded to carefully examine its 
merits. 

" Fine white paper,*' he mumbled as he glanced through 
its pages, " legible type, clear printing, and a chaste typo- 
graphical style — why, Tom, my son, you have crowned your- 
self with honor I " 

** Read the articles — ^the matter ! " said Tom, with mingled 
pride and nervousness. 

'* Take a ' Trabuco,' " said Mr. Bignell, observing his ex* 
eitement. "It will tranquilise you." 
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Tom did so, and then drew from his pocket another copy 
of the Critic, which he sat down to peruse for the fourth 
time. 

The first page had a brilliant essay on 'Literary Criticism'; 
the second a vigorous paper on * Modern Music ; ' the third, 
a graphic description and critical examination of a new play ; 
the fourth, a searching review of a new work, from the pen 
of a dazxling but erratic historian; the fifth, a scathing 
critique upon a new and popular novel ; the sixth, a number 
of brief but able ' notices ' of recent works ; the seventh, 
an elaborate and careful criticism of a ' Washington,' from 
the pencil of an eminent painter ; the eighth and ninth, a 
bold, dashing and effective ' leader ' and several smaller 
' editorials,' from the pen of F. Heathcote Jones, the editor; 
the tenth, a summary of intelligence relative to Itterature, 
art and science, at home and abroad; the eleventh and 
twelfth to letters from abroad, choice extracts from new pub- 
lications, and brief dramatic, musical and other notices ; the 
last four pages to advertisements of new books, piotares, 
paintings, music, etc. 

Mr. Bigncll read the ' leader ' and the ' essay on literary 
criticism ' carefully, and after glancing through the remain- 
ing articles, looked up at his son and inquired : 

" Your editor is a man of talent and good judgment, and 
has made up an excellent and a readable paper. But who is 
the author of the essay on the first page ? That is the star 
article of the number." 

" You know him ! " answered Tom, with a smile of deep 
gratification. 

" Not one Thomas, son of James Bignell ? " cried the old 
gentleman, starting. 

** 0, no ! " answered Tom, laughing. " But a very dear 
friend of Thomas son of James." 
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" F. Heathcote Jones, editor 1 " said ihe old gentleman, 
in a tone of disappointment. 
'* Wrong again/' observed Tom. 

" Then I give it up/' said Mr. Bignell ; " although I might 
haye known, from the difference in the style, that it was not 
the latter gentleman's." 

" Who was it," asked Tom, ** that you. saw pe with at |he 
lecture on Sjri% in Hope Chapel, on Monday evening? " 

" Your old college chum and classmate, Joseph Sprague. 
What ! is Joe the author of that article ? I never supposed 
him ci4)able of such writing ; and yet, now that I Uiink of 
it, he has a fine intellectual-looking head, too." 

" He ezoelled us all in composition," said Tom, referring 
to his college days. "His smooth, polished, epigrammatic 
periods, never containing a' word too much, rarely one too 
little, and yel always retaining a fulness that rounded with- 
out lessening their force, were the pride of the professors, 
and the envy of the students, most of whom were unwilling 
to submit to the severe study that enabled him to attain to 
such excellence. He was a great favorite With the profes- 
Bors» many of whom, i^preciating his superior powers and 
the noble heart that beats in his manly breast, accompanied 
him to the depot, and as they tearfully shook him by the 
hand at parting, told him that they should look to frequently 
hear from him in the columns of the leading newspapers and 
reviews. He has a fine analytical mind, a rare command of 
linguage, and a style that cannot fail to win for him a proud 
{Kwition in the world of letters." 

" Indeed ? I must cultivate his acquaintance. I like to 
occasionally come in contact with a bright intellect. It bur- 
nishes and invigorates my own. Sprague is poor, I suppose ? " 
" If yon were to offer him a bargain in a house and lot, he 
would have to decline it," answered Tom, laughing. 
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" What do you pay him for writing ? " 

'* Three dollars a column.'* 

" Make it ten, and charge the difference to m«,*' Baid Mr. 
Bignell. 

Tom was touched at this kindness to his friend. 

" You have a generous heart, sir ! " he exclaimed, Iq an 
uneven voice. 

" We all haye, now and theh /' was the truthful but im« 
affected reply. 

' The Critic ' was an admirable paper. Its columns bore 
witness to a high order of intelligence and culture. Hie 
articles were in all cases able, and in most instances brilliant. 
They were warmly praised by the press throughout the 
country, and extensively copied. From time to time, com- 
plimentary letters were voluntarily sent in by eminent clergy- 
men, authors, artists, collegiate professors, statesmen, and 
others, testifying to the marked ability of the paper in every 
department, and promising their influence in its favor. The 
editor and the contributors were in raptures ; for the former 
received his salary punctually, and, although an honest, in- 
dustrious and talented writer, was, for the first time, enabled 
to dress and live respectably ; while the latter, in addition 
to being munificently paid for their articles, felt it both an 
honor and a gratification to appear in a journal that admitted 
no second or third rate productions, that was universally 
considered to be the standard of literary exoellenee, and 
that had a scholar and a gentleman for its editor, and an in- 
dividual with the urbanity of a courtier, the promptitude of 
a merchant, and the liberality of a prince, for its publisher. 
Every thing was apparently moving with dignity and pros- 
perity, when Tom, one day, in the ninth month of the 
Critic's existence, suddenly startled the editor by the an- 
nouncement in confidence that " some how or other the paper 
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did not pay ; that there was no indication that the receipts 
would ever equal the expenses ; that he had striven hard to 
reach a contrary conclusion ; that it was humiliating to his 
pride to make such a confession, but that there was no dis- 
guising the fact that the journal, however triumphant as a 
literary enterprise, as a commercial speculation was a mel- 
ancholy &ilure ; that his capital was entirely exhausted, i^d 
that he should have to depend for further supplies upon his 
father, who, with himself, appreciated the importance of 
finishing the volume; that, notwithstanding this unhi4>py 
state of affidrs, he desired the paper to be conducted with 
the same dignity, liberality and spirit to the end, so that 
when, at the close of the year, he suspended its publication 
and had withdravm from the business, as he designed to do, 
he should have nothing with which to reproach himself ; that 
his relations with the editor and the able corps of contribu- 
tors the latter had drawn around him, had been pleasant and 
amtislaetory, and that, in his retirement the memory of the 
agreeableness of these relations would neutralise the pain 
that each recollection of his failure could not fail to bring 
up, and more than compensate him for the time, labor and 
capital he had unsuccessfully invested in the effort to es- 
tablish an honest, impartial, and high-toned literary paper." 

Poor Tom, poor editor, poor contributors ! what sad hearts 
were yours when you tearfully cut the leaves and sighingly 
sat down to read the last number of your pet journal, know- 
ing, ere your eyes had perused a line, that it teas the last ! 
If your manhood had never been disturbed before, it was 
shaken M^n/ and when at night you lay down to rest, was it 
not with you as if the sun of one of the brightest seasons in 
life's journey had been eclipsed and was never more to shine ? 

If the millionaire was morticed at his son's failure as a 
business nian, the young man himself, though veiling it 
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under mn air of jesting indifference, wu no less so. *' I am,'* 
he woald laughingly say, whenever the subject was allnded 
to . by his friends, ** I am the most successfol fellow in 
bursting up, that ever hung out a shingle I " 

But of all his futile efforts, that of the Critic was tlic only 
one that seriously disturbed him. He could not think 
upon it without dejection. " It was," he would say to his 
old ebnm Sprague, whose feeling heart sympathised with 
him, " so excellent a paper ; the very journal, of all others, 
for refined and intelligent minds. The first writers of the 
Union were its contributors, and the leading intellects of 
the nation pronounced it worthy of all praise. Wby» then* 
did it not go ? '* 

8prague, who was familiar with but litUe else tlian 
literature, could not answer this question ; but Mr. Bignell, 
senior, who knew very little of literature but, as he thought, 
a great deal of the world, one day, when in one of those ill 
humors in which so called ielf-made men consider then* 
selves privileged to indulge, replied to it in this wise : 

" The secret of your mortifying failure lies in the fiaot 
that you were ignorant of the newspaper business, and that 
you made no effort to learn it. [Tom winced.] If yon had 
been a man of any bottom, you would have cut off your 
right hand sooner than submitted to the humiliation of 
defeat. You had the best literary editor, the most brillitAt 
staff of contributors that were ever got together in a sin^e 
journal, men of genius, all of them — and yet you meaoly, 
tamely, miserably failed. [The lips of his auditor 
quivered with suppressed rage]. Napoleon and hia 
marshals were not greater in their way than you might 
have been if, with your editor as your right arm, and your 
great contributors as your marshals, you had only been 
even the skeleton of a Napoleon. The press, supposing 
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from your prospectus and the superior talent of jonr 
writers, that yon designed to make a manlj effort for the 
establishment of a noble journal, gaye your paper a broad 
and generous welcome ; and men of eminence in erery 
department of letters and of publie life came ehivalrously 
to your aid, and favored you with the influence of their 
commendationB and their names. And yet, though thus 
welcomed and thus encouraged, you timorously permitted 
a great enterprise to fall to the ground, and now go round 
sniTcling like a sick school boy. [Tom started as if he 
bad been stung.] I am both astonished at and ashamed 
of you, sir ! With a sixteenth of your advantages a man 
of any gumption would, to-day, have had the Critic on a 
foundation that nothing could shake. But you — ^rou get 
oat yomr paper, and then — calmly sit down and fold your 
arms and. tranquilly smoking your cigar, wait for the 
great publie of the United States to find out its existence 
and eome and buy it ! Bid / make my money in that way, 
sir? Did I, who commenced life without a shilling, and 
withont a friend in the world to counsel or assist me, when 
I had an operation on hand, laiily sit down and fold my 
arms and wait for success ? No, sir. I took off my ooati 
and rolled up my sleeves, and got up steam, and forced it. 
Where t&ero's a will, there's a way ; and if one plan would 
not bring it» I tried others till I found one that would. 
There was no idling, no doubting, no faltering, I had 
began the enterprise to nuike money, and the money bad 
TO GOME ! That is the spirit with which to go into busi- 
ness; that the spirit with which you should have commenced 
The Critic : and the spirit with which you must take 
hold of every thing in which you look for reputation or 
money ! " 
The old lion had roared, and it was now the young one's turn. 
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" I have heard you, sir," he began, in a voice quiver- 
ing with a sense of outrage, " and I need not say witL 
what feelings. But if a stranger had dared to use such 
language to me, I would have felled him to the ground- 
as a brute whom it were a service to humanity to deprive 
of the power of speech." 

'' What do you mean, puppy ? " demanded the million^ 
aire, crimsoning with indignation. " This, to me— -your 
father I " 

** To you, sir — to you ! " thundered the young man, 
defiantly. " By what authority do you assume so dictatorial 
an air over me ? Because I am your son, do you forget that 
I am a man ; that I have a man's feelings, a man's intelli- 
gence, a man's reason ? " 

" A marCs * intelligence ' — a man*s ' reason * ! " said the 
millionaire, mockingly. 

" Not an experienced man's, I grant ; but still a mam's, 
sir! A man, too, sir, who would not reason, nor 'get up 
steam,' nor ' force ' success, nor do anything else as you 
would ; an honorable man, with an honorable man's pride» 
sir; and a man with the instincts of a gentleman who 
would rather fail in every enterprise he undertook, and 
live and die a beggar, than be guilty of a single action 
that he would fear to have known to all the world. I am 
rash, and hot-headed ; you have often told me so, and I 
am willing to grant it; but if I am, you are rash and 
hot-headed also, and with less excuse : for on your brow 
time has written age, on mine the inexperience of youth." 

" Silence, pnppy ! " exclaimed the millionaire, boiling 
with rage. 

" Not at a command like that ! " returned the young 
man. '* I neither recognise your right to address me in 
such a manner, nor will I permit it. I am of age, sir ; of 
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age, both in years and intelligence, and I insist npon jonr 
regarding and treating me so." 
"Insist, P^PPy •** 

" Insist, sir ! Do you expect me, when arrived at man- 
hood's estate to still consider myself in leading strings ? 
What would you make of me, sir I * *' 
" A man of common sense, sirrah ?" 
" And is this the way to make me such ? I am willing to 
receive such counsel as you may be pleased to give me — ^for 
I am conscious of my business ignorance— but I am not 
willing to act npon it, unless it meet with the approbation 
of my own judgment ; and still less am I willing to receive 
or to act npon it, if, as in the present instance, it be given 
in a tone incompatible with the dignity of a gentleman." 
Tour oum 'judgment!" 

Tes, sir, my own judgment ? It may not, in the esti- 
mation of the school in which you have been trained, be 
considered of much importance ; for it may want the shrewd- 
ness and deep knowledge of human nature, which govern 
the views of men ci business. But, whether weak or strong, 
amnd or superficial, I claim for it the respect which is due 
to every opinion that flails from the lips of an honest man." 
"Enough, sir!" said the millionaire, impatiently. 
" No, sir, not enough ! You have provoked me to this, 
and you must hear me to the end !" 
"Mtt*^, sirrah!" 

"Must/ Every word, every sentence!" 
*'Hark you, puppy — " 

"Take back that word, or I'll knock you down, were you 
twenty fatiiers !" cried the young man, trembling with rage. 
**! am on the verge of madness," he added, wildly, but 
itill with an evident effort to control himself. *' Take it 
Itek— take it back, in mercy to yourself and me !" 
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Mr. Bignell fell back a single step, and sarvejed the 
young lion with steady but flashing eyes. For a few mo- 
ments there was every prospect of a physical collision. But 
a happy thought occurred to the millionaire, who, muttering, 
" I will humor him, for once !" seated himself, and said, 
sternly : 

" More to gratify myself than you, I withdraw the ofien* 
sive word. And now, sir, what is it that you hare to say ?'* 

" Something for your memory to carry," returned Tom. 
" You have always, but CRpecially of late, assumed a tone 
towards me that you would not dare to attempt upon a 
stranger. Why is this ? Am I less entitled to civility from 
you than the visitor who crosses your threshold, or the fisst 
acquaintance you may chance to meet in the street ? Or if 
it because I am your son, and, according to your thought, in 
some measure dependent upon you, that you ungenerously 
take advantage of my position ?" 

He paused for a reply ; but receiving none, went on : 

" Why do you uso me thus ? Is it that, at your own aug* 
gestion, I have spent a little of your great wealth ? Then 
charge the amount vgainst me, and, out of my first self* 
earned means, I will repay you. Is it because yon are rieht 
I care not for your money." 

" Have you done ?'* 

" Not yet. This arrogance must hare an end. I am a 
man, and I demand the consideration of a man ; a gentle* 
man, and I insist upon the courtesy that is due to one." 

" Yet finished ?" 

** Nearly. You have been pleased to comment severely 
upon my failure in The Critic, and, like other wiseacres, to 
give me some advice, which would have been good, if it 
had been given in setistm. You, who know so much con- 
cerning newspaper publishing naw, knew so little then, that, 
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when I, from week to week applied to joa for saggestions, 
joo shook jour head, indicating that jou could give me 
BQoe that JOU jouraelf had confidence in, and counselled me 
to act in accordance with mj own judgment I did so ; and 
tben, tf^er so acting, the circulation of the paper failed to 
advance, who was it that advised me to hring the under- 
taking io an end, with dignity, at the close of the volume ? 
Was it you, or shall I name the party ? You did not then 
talk or act like a man learned in the business mystery of 
'getting up steam,' and 'forcing' an enterprise forward to 
profit. On the contrary, though daily in the office, almost 
as constantly as myself, and for the sake of the undertaking, 
wh^ch jour pride did not wish to see fail, studying the busi- 
ness as attentively as myself, yet, with all your previous 
knowledge and experience to assist you, you, at the close 
of the first six months, voluntarily confessed that it was 
%ond your depth ? How, theu, could you expect me, who 
W hid no such aid, to succeed, where one of toub. known 
Ueat had failed ? Where is your sense of justice, decency 
xugnaoimity ? Does age hring exemption from petulance 
lod generoufl consideration for the inexf erienoe of youth, to 
^ bat you ? Who and what a^e you, sir, that you dare to 
consider yourself thus privileged to tread upon the feelings 
^ others ? Shame upon you, that,, upon emerging from your 
original obscurity into a higher and purer atmosphere, you 
i^cglected to brush off the rubbish of your native vulgarity, 
>Qd allowed the bullying spirit that low minda mistake for 
mperiority, to cling, like a draggling unclean garment, to 
Tour character !" 

This wa3 the dying curl to the roar of the young lion ; 
it was sufficiently sharp to cause the millionaire to 
■priag to his feet with vigorous fury. 

''Do yoa see that door?" he demanded, hoarsely, 
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every muscle of his countenance quivering with pas- 
sion. 

"I do ! *' answered Tom, the hlood receding from bis 
face, and his brows darkening. 

" Go out of it, then ! Out— out of my house, and never 
set foot in it again. Out, I say ! " 

Tom answered not a word. But sternly folding his arms, 
he, still pale, strode proudly, defiantly, up to his parent and 
looked him for a time haughtily and steadily in the eye. 
Suddenly, a gush of hot blood shot up to his temples ; at 
the same instant, a heavy flash darted with the rapidity of 
lightning ft-om under his knitted brows. Then calmly torn* 
ing on his heel, he, with a steady step, passed from the 
apartment — leaving his father, who was livid and motionless 
as marble, still pointing, with a cold, rigid and imperiooa 
finger, to the door. 

The sound of a calm, firm, steady tread echoed along the 
hall — the click of a latch resounded on the still air, mnd a 
fiuntly audible creak as of a door turning widely on its 
hinges— « half*mufiied mumble as of a door drawn to by 
a nerve-strung but self-possessed hand, a sound without of 
slowly retreating footsteps— a sound within, low and garg- 
ling, of ** Tom, come back ; I didn't mean it ! " and' 

fiither and son were as strangers ; and a female of a modest, 
matronly air, who while reading in an adjoining room, had 
accidentally overheard all, was, unseen, stealing quietly* 
and with streaming eyes, up the stair case, to her 
chamber. 

From this interview, Tom went out into the world a 
changed man. Burning with resentment from a supposed 
sense of undeserved outrage, his high spirit, restive and 
impatient as a young colt's, impetuously shook off all 
restrain^ and one by one his previous good qualities under- 
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went a rapid and monmful change. He became wild, 

reckless, dissolute. He was no longer the same man* 

From a thinking, dignified gentleman, he degenerated into 

a laughing rojsterer. He frequented gambling hells, 

brothels, billiard rooms, bowling saloons, drinking dens, 

horse races, and prize fights ; drove a ' fast horse ; ' sought 

the acquaintance of gamblers, bar keepers, courtesans, and 

of * professors' of the manly art of self-defiance ; and appeared 

to be wilfully bent upon the road to ruin. As the only son 

of a well known millionaire, he, for a time, experienced but 

little difficulty in borrowing money. When his notes fell 

due, he laughingly referred them to " the old man ; " who, 

actuated by what he termed a ' proper spirit,' promptly and 

indignantly refused to pay them. When the note holders 

became incensed, and threatened to call in the aid of the 

law for the recovery of their claims, the spendthrift would 

respond, " Sue away, old boy ; but if you get the money 

before I do, be kind enough to let me know, and for a 

moderate commission, I'll help you to count it." If one 

of them pleaded poverty, he would reply : " Ah ! old 

fellow, you did very wrong ; a poor man should never lend 

money, no matter how great the temptation ; for the greater 

the shave, the greater the probability that the note will not 

be paid, in which event, as in the present instance, he will 

be distressed. Qo, sir ; and may this unfortunate case be 

a lesson to yon. I feel for your situation ; but as the old 

man has shut down the gates, I cannot help you ! " If a 

creditor became importunate, the roysterer would coolly 

exclaim : " Ah ! old fellow, here again to-day ? Really this 

ti an honor ! The majority of my friends instead of keep« 

ing up my acqaintance, make it a point to oat me dead. 

But you, old fellow, ytm, are one of those rare trumps who 

stick to their friends in all weathers ! GKve me your hand, 

3 
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Bad also your promise to call again to-morrow. In case I 
should not be at home, favor me by leaving your card ! " 
Judgment after judgment was filed in the courts against the 
prodigal ; but it had no other effect than to cause him to 
laughingly remark that the lawyers, judges and clerks 
"ought to pay him a premium for giving them so much 
business." But this could not always last. Money lenders, 
at length, declined to discount his notes, and he was re- 
duced to the necessity of borrowing from his friends. 

Sprague observed the great change which had come over 
his old class mate with pain. It had been the hope and 
the pride of the litterateur to imbue his friend with the 
same lofty sentiments that reigned in his own heart ; and 
while fancying that he had at length succeeded he waa 
rudely startled by the discovery that the bright edifice 
which he had taken such pains to erect, had, as it were, 
fallen, spire, foundation and all, in a single night. For a 
brief season, his heart sunk within him : but it rebounded 
again, and with the calm courage of a great mind, he 
determined to patiently set about rebuilding the structure 
without delay. 

" Poor Tom," he exclaimed, mentally. " I did not look 
for this. He has fallen indeed. But," he added, after 
further reflection, "it is not surprising. He comes of a 
corrupt stock. His father, it is rumored, accumulated hia 
great fortune by sacrificing without scruple — ^perhaps what 
he never had ! — all the principles of honor. Impurity in 
its rankest form, is, therefore, in the poor youth's blood, 
and, when left alone, he is too weak to control it. While 
under ennobling influences, at college, he bade fuir; but on 
returning to the putrescent atmosphere of his vulgar father*! 
society, what could be expected but tliat the vicious humor 
in the veins of the sire, should, as like attracts like, draw 
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oat and set nmning that which oourses in the arteries of the 
son ? It is now time for me to remember our mutnal 
promise in the cars." 

Tom's downward course was rapid. His friends, learning 
from report that he had been cast off by his father, that he 
had no serious intention of ever returning what he borrowed, 
that he was no longer a person of any influence or impor- 
tance, and that he was, in fact, a mere sponge, turned from 
him as from some hardened wretch dead alike to principle 
and to shame. Even bar keepers, gamblers, prize fighters, 
tnd creatures of their stamp, upon whom he had preyed as 
they preyed upon others, set him down as beneath them, 
tnd, with virtuous indignation, cut him. 

" Do you see that fellow ? " one would say to his com- 
panion, as Tom, tipsy, seedy, and with a collar that looked 
as if its owner had lost all credit with his laundress, 
passed by. " Ah ! he is a lesson ! Only a year or two ago, he 
was aa respectable a young man as New York could boast of; 
and now look at him ! " 
" What has brought him to this ? " 
••Rum." 
"Who is he?" 

" The only son of James Bignell, the great millionaire." 
"You amaxe me! — How happens it that the son of so 
rich a man goes about in this manner ? " 

"They bad a rupture — so the story goes, and the old 
gentleman cleared him out." 
" How does he live ? " 

" Partly by sponging on his friends and partly by hang- 
ing round bar-rooms, where, when asked to drink he helps 
himself freely to crackers and cheese." 
" Where does he sleep ? " 
"Any where, every where, no where." 
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" But has the fellow no pride ? *' 

" It would be difficult to say. It is however the opinion 
of many that he has purposely taken to this course to 
mortify his father." 

" And he doubtless considers that spirit ! Wantonly 
destroying himself to vent his spleen against another ! " 

" It is thought by others, who have observed him closely, 
that, like most rich men's only sons, he has a small room to 
let in his upper story.** 

" Perhaps, as is most likely, the truth lies between the 
two. But — ^now I think of it, yon did not return his 
nod ? '* 

"No. The fact is, his acquaintance is too expensive. 
I had the honor of knowing him for three months, at the 
end of which time I discovered that seven familiar conver- 
sations with him had averaged five dollars each, in the form 
of loans, whose return is about as probable as that of Sir 
John Franklin. Shall I call him back and give you an in- 
troduction ? ** 

" Ahem I Excuse me I " 

One day, while Keuben was proceeding to the honse of a 
dying parishoner, he observed a young man, whom he recog- 
nised, with a knowing white hat, a flashy vest, a green dresa- 
ooat with sporting buttons and sky-blue pantaloons, all in a 
faded, seedy state, toddling towards him in a state of intoxi- 
cation. The clergyman's gentle heart sickened at the sight; 
«nd as the drunkard approached, he involuntarily shrunk 
from a too near contact with him. The victim of evil in- 
fluences, noticing the movement, smiled, and snapping his 
fingers in the pastor*s face, half jocularly and half defiantly, 
cried out, as he reeled past him, " Fun, old boy ! " 

Fun I 

Wasiil 
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" Poor Tom ! " mormared Benben, looking after him with 
a deep sigh ; and he moved on. 

The prodigal had, in wasting riot and dissipation, reached 
the lowest deep. His name had become an unsavory odor 
in the nostrils of his friends, and all shunned, all abandoned 
him to the drunkard's grave to which, in their view, he was 
rapidly hastening Sprague, alone countenanced him ; alone 
treated him with the same consideration as ever ; alone re- 
membered that in the breast of this Human Ruin throbbed 
a heart which, like a feeble fluttering flower thickly sur- 
rounded by rank, impudent weeds, that batten on its sub- 
stance and its food, only needed a friendly hand to enable 
its owner to bold up his head once more as bravely as the 
proudest and noblest of his peers. The litterateur, with his 
customary magnanimity, resolved to be that friend. It was 
a painful and a trying task, and one that stretched the elastic 
cord of his patience to its utmost tension ; but the strength 
of the cord was equal to its elasticity, and when outdrawn 
to its extremest point, it neither snapped nor lost its tensile 
power. Sprague 'a was one of those rare natures that calmly 
and thoughtfully set about whatever they have concluded to 
do, and, never thinking of defeat, proceed steadily, and un- 
dismayed by the most frowning discouragement, until the 
work is accomplished. 

His plan was, in brief, to appear to take no notice of the 
change in his friend ; to make no reproaches or comments 
on his coarse ; and to accompany him to his haunts and be 
with him as often as his private and business afiairs would 
permit, that his presence might restrain him from indulging 
to excess, while his conversation led his thoughts in higher 
and nobler directions, till the self-destroyer should lose all 
taste for dissipation, and return, of his own impulse, to the 
sober, intellectual morality from which he had wandered. 
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The plan was excellent; but it did not sncceed. Tom 
earl J perceived the benevolent design, and with the mingled 
canning and obstinacy of a determined mind that has once 
drunk at the corrupt fount of brutish dissipation, he quietly re- 
solved to thwart it ; not out of any ill will to the litterateur, 
whom he sincerely liked and respected, but, as he spiritedly 
expressed it to himself, ''to teach him, and through him, 
OTHERS — meaning his father in particular (whom the prodigal, 
with the sensitiveness of organizations of his type, imagined 
had, directly or indirectly, led him to undertake his old 
classmate's reformation)— that when he, Tom, had once decided 
upon pursuing a certain course, no human power should in- 
fluence him from it." 

And while continuing to associate with his friend, and to 
apparently admit him to his confidence, he persevered in his 
purpose, and appeared to be deliberately rushing headlong 
to destruction. 

Two years went by, and Tom had reached the lowest 
stage of degradation. Uis coat was seedy, torn at the elbows, 
and greasy and worn at the edges. His other garments 
were equally unsightly, and their wearer rarely or never 
free from inebriety. Ue had long since ceased to call upon 
the litterateur, who, however, familiar with his haunts, per- 
sisted in seeking him out, in keeping up their acquaintance, 
and endeavoring to lead his thoughts to worthier scenes. 

One afternoon, while taking the air, on the Battery, he 
perceived the object of his commiseration and anxiety lean- 
ing, with folded arms, against a sycamore, and looking 
thoughtfully out upon the sea. 

" For a wonder," muttered the young writer, " he is sober." 

As he approached, their eyes met, and, in an instant, over 
the features of the prodigal, stole the half blank, half oun- 
ning smile of the inebriate. 
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' "This is assumed," observed the litterateur, mentally. 
•* But what can he mean by it ?" 

•* How are you, Joe ?" hiccoughed the other. " Glad to 
see you, ol-old boy I "When did you see the old man ?" 

" To whom do you allude ?" asked Sprague, in surprise. 

" To ol-old dad I" said the prodigal, with a roguish leer. 
" Ah, ha I You (hie) thought I — I wasn't (hie) posted up ? 
But I*m not so stupid as I look ; hey (hie) old fellow ' Ah, 
Joe, you are a high old boy I" 

Sprague crimsoned to his temples. He saw in an instant, 
as he thought, the ungenerous suspicion, which, for two 
years, had stood between him and success. He felt hurt, 
humiliated, shocked. It was the first time since childhood, 
that he had been thus wounded, and the sting penetrated to 
his heart's centre. But his character was of too great 
depth t<^ allow even so burning an insult to more than tem- 
porarily ruffle him. 

'* I hope, Tom," he said, with stirred feeling, " that you 
do not think so meanly of me as to suppose me capable of 
acting in concert with another concerning you without your 
knowledge I" 

His look and voice were sufficient. The suspicion vanish* 
ed like an ill omened and unwelcomed spectre, never to 
return again. Tom stretched out his hand, and said, frankly — 

" Forgive me, Joe \ But, you know how I am persecuted— 
with the old man, and all the world against me !' 

The noble-hearted litterateur could not help thinking how 
much of this ' persecution' was the result of his friend's own 
folly ; but, unlike many sage moralists who appear to have 
boundless confidence in reproaches, he did not deem it wiso 
to clothe the thought in words. 

" Say no more, Tom — say no more !" he exclaimed, warm- 
ly returning the prodigal's pressure, and perceiving with 
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joy that all symptoms of drunkenDcss had disappeared from 
his eye. " It is with me, henceforth, only a sad memory, 
Trhich, let us hope, successive pleasanter ones will drown." 
** I shall never forgive myself for entertaining so unworthy 
an idea," said Tom, coloring. " But I know your magnani« 
mous nature so well that I am confident you will think 
nothing of it ? " 

" Nothing at all, Tom." 

The prodigal wrung his hand, and turned aside his head 
to conceal a hot moisture that had started to his lids. 

The litterateur, understanding and Appreciating his feel- 
ings, was sympathisingly silent. 

" Let us sit down," said Tom, after a few moments. " I 
want to ask you a few questions." 

He led the way to an adjoining bench, and taking a small 
coin from his vest pocket, said, as he held it fuce upward, 
between his forefinger and thumb, 
" Five pence is not much — is it ? " 

" Not very ! " smiled the litterateur, comprehending from 
experience where the observation would end. 

" But," insinuated Tom, *' if it were your last five pence, 
your coat seedy, and your shirt peeping out at the world 
from its little window in the elbow ; your collar not quite 
BO fresh and bright as it might be ; your washwoman anx- 
ious for the payment of her little account ; your bbots ven* 
tilated in the wrong place ; no credit at your late boarding 
house, and the clock spitefully pointing to a figure which is 
just two hours beyond your usual dining time, — that little 
piece of silver is something then. £h ? " 

" Something, indeed !" returned the litterateur, laughing. 

" I believe, Joe," said Tom, hesitatingly, as he turned the 

ooin round slowly between his fingers, '' that, during the last 
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two yean, I have borrowed pretty nearly all the money jou 
haye been able to earn ? " 

" You were welcome to it, were it ten times as much.' 

" I know that, Joe," said Tom. " But," looking at him 
with swimming eyes, " to accommodate me, yon have often 
distressed yourself?" 

" Should we not, when called upon, be willing to make a 
few sacrifices for friendship ? " 

" True," said the prodigal, " that is friendship! And your 
perscTering efforts to reclaim me — for I am not blind ! — all 
ttose from the same sublime sentiment ? " 

The litterateur blushed, and shifted restlessly in his seat. 
He did not relish praise, even from a friend. 

" Well," continued Tom, " now that I have got rid of an 
unwelcome thought, I appreciate your kindness ; and, to 
]m)ve it, I shall break the camoPs back : Lend me fifty 
dollars I " 

Sprague colored. 

"It is a large sum for you," said Tom, observing him 
closely, ** and you haven't it by you ? " 

"It is a largo sum for tne, Tom,*' said the litterateur, 
"but still I have it," and, he added, with a playful yet 
painful smile, " a dollar more, too. There it is." 

Aa he spoke, he took from his pocket, a small roll of care- 
fidly folded bills, and withdrawing one of the smallest, 
hinded the remainder to his companion. 

It was the young man's all; the savings of many weeks, 
and designed as the foundation of a small capital with which 
to purchase an offered interest in an established news- 
paper, of which he was the literary editor. It had been 
with him a darling wish to obtain this interest, and if he 
blushed and hesitated an instant before parting with the 

substantial beginning of his hope, it %as perhaps owing to 

3* 
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thfi fact that he was not yet quite satisfied that what was a 
sacrifice to him, would be of any positive service to the 
borrower 

" Thank you ! '' said Tom, taking the money. "I'll make it 
up to you, some day. And now, another question ? " 

" Say on, Tom ? *' 

" I wish to know if you have any wealthy friend who, at 
jour solicitation, would lend me a few thousands with whieh 
to go into business ? ** 

The litterateur smiled, and answered that he had not. 

" The money would be perfectly safe,*' added Tom, *' and 
you would run no risk in recommending me ?" 

The litterateur smiled again. He could not help it. 

" You think," said Tom, his eye kindling, *' the word of a 
reprobate, like me, so amusing — " 

** No, no," interrupted Sprague. " Do not misjudge me. 
It is true I smiled at the oddity of your request ; and if yoo 
will place yourself in my position, you will see that I could 
not well resist it. Add to this," he continued with oharao* 
teristic frankness, " that while I am willing to do aught f<Mr 
you that lies within my own compass, as I think I have 
given you proof, I yet should not like, while you follow the 
course of the past two years, to introduce you to any friend, 
supposing that I had one, whose purse might suffer through 
such introduction. I say this plainly, but in all kindness ; 
and believe me, when I state that it pains me to utter a 
single word that can trespass upon your feelings." 

" Had any other man addressed me in language like thii," 
8ud Tom, his lip^ trembling wilh suppressed passion, " he 
would have measured his length ere he had half finished. 
But,*' he added, in a more subdued voice, " I would take a 
good deal from you, Joe, since, as you say, and as / know, 
you speak to me thus only for my good." 
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•• You are right, Tom. Far be from my lips the tingen- 
tlenesfl of reproach, save in the spirit of generous love. But 
since your interrogatory, two thoughts have come to roe. 
One I will reserve, for the present. The second is this : 
What prospect have you of success, supposing that you could 
find means to enter into business ?" 

" A' good one." 

" One that your judgment, after careful examination from 
every reasonable point of view, pronounces favorably upon ?" . 

** Yes. But look at it yourself. A man a short distance 
out of town, has invented a machine for extracting stumps 
of trees from farm lands. I have seen it work, and it ope- 
rates' perfectly ; taking out a large stump, roots and all, 
with the help of a pair of oxen, in less than five minutes. 
The principal power is a short, thick screw, which is turned 
by a crank, and literally drags up the stump and roots 
with a sharp, crackling noise, and tears up the quiver- 
ing earth like a small whirlwind. The machine can bo 
manufactured in numbers,' at about four dollars, and will 
readily wholesale at fifteen, thus leaving a clear profit of 
eleven dollars. Every farmer in the South and West will 
want one, and as it is simply constructed, easily managed, 
and not liable to get out of order, it will sell rapidly. The 
inventor has received a patent for it, and all that is now 
necessary is to bring it out, which he, being only a small 
farmer, and with little or no money, is himself unable to do. 
Hence he wants a partner with three or four thousand dol- 
lars, with whom he is willing to divide the profits. It is 
one of those golden opportunities that come to a man only 
once in a life-time, and I should like to avail myself of it." 

They conversed an hour or more upon the subject ; Tom 
explaining the details of the invention, and telling also how, 
while in a fourth-rate drinking den and running over a fil^ 
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of morning papers, bis eye chanced to fall upon a modest 
advertisement for a partner in a new enterprise, which, for 
all he could do to resist it» continued to haunt him for four 
or five days, when, shaking off his sluggishness, he bor- 
rowed a couple of dollars and rode out to the address of 
the advertiser, whom he saw and was so pleased with, that 
he subsequently called on him four or five times ; that on 
each occasion he beheld the machine perform a practical ope- 
ration ; and that now, if ever, it was in the litterateur's power 
to do him — ^Tom — a service which would at the same time 
enable him to give up his evil courses, to make an honest 
living, and to " snap his fingers at that proud, heartless, and 
egotistical old hunks in Twelfth street." 

Sprague heard him calmly to the end ; then, promiaing 
to see him again in a few days, and meditating upon hia 
reserved thought, took his leave. 

"If," muttered Tom, whose intellectual moralism had 
sadly fallen away, " I could only afford the luxury of going 
some night, with a party of dare devils, to the old man's 
house, and pelting it and him with rotten eggs, I should be 
satisfied. The skin flint ! he would see me starve, shrivel, 
and rot, ere he would help me. But he must have heard of my 
degradation ; for I have thrown myself in the way of certain 
of his envious neighbors, who would like no better fun than 
to say to him, ' Mr. Bignell, we saw your son, to-day, so 
drunk and loaferish that we hardly recognised him. He will 
got into the alms house or the state's prison, next ! ' And his 
pride must be lowered a peg. There's some comfort in 
that! If, now, through this invention or any other business, 
I could show the conceited old brute that I am independent 
of him, in the matter of dollars and cents, I honestly be- 
lieve his mortification would choke him ; a consummation, as 
Hamlet says, * most devoutly to be wished I ' Therefore. 
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Joe," he added, looking after the retreating form of the litte- 
rateur, " if you love me, try what your influence with your 
friends is worth in my favor! " 

" So," mused the litterateur, as he turned from the Bat- 
tery ; *' what long homilies, carefully disguised under the 
various forms of example, gentle attentions, and persevering 
efforts to lead him from the slough into which he had 
plunged, failed to perform, is at length accomplished hy — a 
piece of machinery! Who, after this, shall say, in his 
vanity, that he knows the springs which lead the human 
heart ! But, stay ! is his reform accomplished ? Supposing 
that, through his own aroused energy or my influence, he 
should procure sufficient means to ohtain an interest in the 
invention, and prosper — what then ? He would naturally 
give up idleness and day dissipation, and perhaps, too, the 
night carousing from which his want of money has only of 
late debarred him ; but will he be man enough to abandon 
vice altogether, and place himself in intellectual moralism 
where he stood previous to the rupture with his father ? I 
fear not. But I have so often been disappointed in my mis- 
^vings, that, in this instance, I will not doubt, but hapeV 

In the evening, the litterateur laid the case in confi- 
d<;nce before his uncle, who, after some inquiry and delib- 
eratioD, promised to " see what oould be done." Sprague 
was grateful, and, sensible that his relative was one of 
those who mean what they say, calmly awaited the result. 

In a few days, the merchant informed him that he had 
brought the subject to the attention of a friend, who had 
it under advisement ; but that till the latter should con- 
fer with him again he could not say what would be the 
'character of his decision. In conclusion, he suggested to 
his nephew that the case had taken an unexpected form, 
which he was not at liberty to mention ; but that so far 
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as he — the merchant — could see, his friend meant to act 
for the profligate's good. 

Two evenings later, the litterateur had an interview 
vrith the merchant and his friend, and on the following 
day he called on Tom, whom he found in a state of 
feverish anxiety. 

" Well, Joe, what news ? But I read it in your fiao»— 
sticcess ? " 

" Even so, Tom," answered the moralist " Yon can have 
the money; but not, I think, owing to any influenoe of 



mine." 



" Not yours ? WhosCt then ? Have I another true friend 
in the world ? If so, I was not aware of it." 

" I cannot say whose," returned the litterateur. ** Bat 
certainly some one's other than mine. Not having the 
confidence of the parties, however, I do not understand it. 
But one thing is certain : you can have the money." 

" I hope," said Tom, drawing himself up, " you have not 
been to see my father ! I would sooner starve than accept 
a sixpence of his wealth." 

Sprague felt hurt at the question ; but knowing tlie 
sensitive spirit of the prodigal^ he mastered his indignation, 
and answered gently : 

" Of course not. Nor am I aware that he has any know- 
ledge of the party who has consented to make the loan." 

Tom's ill feeling vanished in an instant. 

" All right, old fellow ! " he exclaimed, taking and wring* 
ing the litterateur's hand. " I was too fast ; forgive me ! 
But who is this great unknown 7 " 

'' Come to my uncle's at eight to-night, and I will intro- 
duce you to him." * 

" That is Ulking right up I will be there." 

" Would any believe, on hearing his slang," mattered 
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the litterateur, as he parted from the prodigal, " that my 
poor friend had ever mingled in respectable society I 0, 
dissipation — dissipation! how bmtalising are eUl thy in- 
flnences ! " 

Tom was pttnctual, to the moment. He was so changed 
for the better, in appearance, that Spragne hardly recog- 
nised him. 

" Tonr last fifty dollars! *' cried the profligate, langhing, 
" Haren't I spent them mih Uute ? Bat come, show me 
into the presence of this man of four thousand ! " 

The litterateur did so. The interview was brief, but to 
tiie point. That is to say, the prodigal, who promised 
amendment, received some wholesome advice and a check 
for Uie money. Ere long the ' patent stump extractor ' was 
announced by advertisement in the newspapers, and the 
bead of the firm of " Thos. Bignell k Co." was soon notice- 
able for his energy and tact, in pushing the stump extractor 
into publicity, for his application to business, and also 
for a gay, laughing manner, half dashing and half 
defiant, as though he imagined himself to be one of the 
cleverest^ pleasantest, and moMt successful fellows in the 
vorld and didn't care who knew it. 

"If," he mentally exclaimed, " I can only show the old 
fellow that I can get along without his aid, and that I am happy 
IS a lark in spite of his displeasure, w?io will triumph then ?" 
Tbe ' extractor,' proved a ' hit ' ; but the expense attendant 
vpon its introduction was greater than was looked for at the 
outset, and Tom was frequently under the necessity of call- 
U)g npon the gentleman who had so generously supplied him 
with means for temporary accommodations, which, however, 
be generally paid when due ; we say generally, for a few 
were not only not promptly honored, but not met at all — 
bebg, by the consent of the lender, who was satisfied with 
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the promising aspect of the business, added to the oripnal 
loan. 

Tom attended carefully to the interests of the ' extractor/ 
though but little to his own; that is to say his busineM 
struggle was a success, but his moral effort a failure. For 
the first few months his attention was given exclusiyelj to 
the former, which he pursued early and late with feverish 
excitement ; but when by the steady increase of orders for 
machines, it had become evident that the concern was on a 
safe foundation, he did not proceed to the office quite to 
early, nor remain quite so late. His mornings were given 
to slumber, and his evenings to the various ' innocent recre- 
ations' which are so liberally provided by enterprising and 
respectable oitiiens for amusing young men, while breaking 
their constitutions, deadening their moral preceptions, emp^- 
ing their pockets, and variously preparing them for the ho* 
pital, the alms house, the state prison, the scaffold, and th 
grave. 

Sprague, though not discouraged, was deeply pained 
the prodigal's course. He kept with him as much as pos 
ble, and ventured now and then to gently remonstrate ; ) 
finding that neither example nor admonition had any effect, 
endeavored to turn his thoughts in nobler directions by 
viting him to lectures, art galleries, and such other pli 
as in his judgment would naturally appeal to his noble: 
stincts and arouse them into action. But all was fruitless. ' 
after listening to a lecture on dissipation, observed 
every word of it was true, but plunged into cards and c 
paigne the next evening ; upon a minute cxaminatioi 
masterpiece of art, ho pronounced it worthy of the pa; 
fame, but insisted on a game of billiards and a mint 
on his way home ; heard, to the end, at an intellectui 
ciation, an elaborate treatise on the marvels of science 
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he stated to be very entertuning, but felt no disposition, on 
WedDBsdaj evening of the following week, to go and witness 
some interesting experiments in philosophy at the same in- 
stitution, preferring, he said, " a night at the olub" to all 
the philosophy in the world. 

The reform effected by the machine, was, in the littera- 
teur's opinion, of a very questionable character. 

One day, while writing, the thoughts connected with his 
theme flowiug mechanically and forming, as it were, only the 
public foreground of his reflection, while a private rivulet 
of musing, was running in the inner garden of his mind, the 
idea occurred to him that the refined society of virtuous 
and cultivated women might have a beneficent effect upon 
his erratic friend. The more he meditated upon this thought, 
the more he became convinced that it was a good one, and 
he mentioned it to his uncle. The latter, whose views were 
all drawn from one source — ^The Bible, smilingly shook 
his head and remarked that one influence alone could change 
the conduct of the prodigal — ^Tbe Holy Spirit's. 

" But,'* added the merchant, who understood that this 
remark would have no weight with his nephew, who, as the 
reader is already aware, was a firm believer in man's ability 
to change himself: " I see no harm in your making the ex- 
periment. That it will fail, I feel assured, for this is not 
the way in which The Lord works. His appeals are not 
made to the heady but to the heart. Still I think it were 
well to try it ; not so much on Mr. Bignell's account, as to 
satisfy yourself that there is but one Power that reforms na- 
tions or individuals. I believe that our young friend will yet 
be brought out from the slough in which he is wallowing ; but 
his rescue will be attributable to no human arm. Prayer 
is asceuding for him, daily, morniug and evening, from 
hearts that are bowed in sorrow at bis course ; and He to 
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whom these petitions are offered, will answer them in His 
own way and in his own good time.'* 

A slight smile, so faint indeed as to be almost impercep- 
tible, rose to the features of the litterateur, who considered 
such language as the natural consequence ^of the "blne-fira- 
and-brimstone preaching of canting parsons who make reli- 
gion a trade." He had, he honestly thought and hoped, a 
more elevated view of the Great Maker of All Things than 
was embodied in such doctrines. 

His uncle perceived the thought imaged in the smile-ligbi 
of his eye, and added, pleasantly : 

" You have no faith in my religious belief, Joe ; but yo« 
will, one of these days." 

" Why do you think so, uncle ?" asked the young maa 
with a broad smile, which he made no effort to resist. 

" For the same reason that I look forward hopefully for 
our friend Bignell : because our Redeemer has said* 
' Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in My name, He will 
give it you ?" 

The smile departed rrom the litterateur's eye, and him 
features became clothed with an air of profound respect. 

" You have prayed for me, then ?" 

** Not I, alone,*' was the reply. " Mine is not the onljf 
heart that loves you, and that seeks to do you good." 

Sprague was touched, but incredulous as to the antiei' 
pated response. 

" You mean well, uncle," he cried, extending his hand. 
" But on this point we never shall agree." 

" yes, we shall I" returned the merchant, kindly. "Tha 
Lord's Promise is good, and we are willing to wait for its 
fulfilment in answer to our petitions for you." 

" Your faith is very strong," laughed the young man. 
"But your prediction will never be verified." 
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'Yes, it will/' said the merebant, good hnmoredly. 

"You don't know me, if you think so, uncle !" 

"Yes, I do, Joe — ^yes, I do. Ton are one of the noblest 
fellows that an old codger like me ever delighted in owning 
for his nephew ; but — now don't get angry, for I don't mean 
loj hsm*— yon are imposed npon by Satan in supposing that 
yn cto ever get to heaven by good works, or by any merit 
of yoor own. In fact I often wonder how one of your intelli- 
gence ean be misled on a point so plain and so important. 
Bat," he added, smiling at himself, " that is one of my stu- 
pid fancies ; for you never wiU see this, till the Lord opens 
your eyes." 

The litterateur smiled. 

"I hope, uncle" he said, "that you do not seriously be- 
Ue?e in the existence of that great bugbear with which 
priests and parsons bewilder and intimidate weak minds — 
SiUnr 

"Most certainly I do," returned the other. ** But" — ^he 
p^ed, looked at the young man a few moments with an air 
of mingled horror and speechlessness, and then tremblingly 
pointing with his finger, cried or rather shrieked : " There 
^ tt nofu> — al your elbow !" 

The litterateur turned pale, and springing to his feet, 
looked terrified around. 

The merchant shook with quiet laughter. 

"And so do, you!" he exclaimed, as the young man, 
Unshing with mortification, slowly resumed his seat ; " and 
*o do all men, in their hearts. But, as the world goes, it is 
pleaiant to believe otherwise. To quote from one of your 
<^ essays, ' we are so constituted that what we desire to he- 
"«ve we can tutor our minds to believe ; but the faith of 
^0 HEART may not be shaken, and it ever gives the lie to 
^^ false beliefs of the mind, however firmly they may be 
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sustained by sophistry or buoyed up by what is flattering to 
our pride, or most accordant with our wishes. We are, 
however, so opposed by nature to our own best interests, 
and so infatuated with whatever is false, meretricious and 
unreal, that we recklessly, deliberately and with a con- 
scious sense of whither it will lead us, go on persuading 
ourselves of the truthfulness of beliefs which are most 
pleasing to us, and which the heart — ^vigilant sentinel and 
faithful monitor ! warns us to unhesitatingly reject Ever 
still we hear its stirring cry of — *Wolf — wolf I* and ever 
in our luinds respond 'It is no wolf!* And ever still it 
cries, * Believe not, and we ever still believe.* Your argu- 
ment was not designed for my side, Joe ; but on reading the 
article, this passage struck mo with so much force, as a pic- 
ture of man in a state of spiritual unrenewedness, that I 
could not resist committing it to memory. But I musi 
apologize, my dear boy, for my clap-trap outrage on your 
understanding. I should prefer to have employed th% aim* 
pie evidence of the Bible '; but as you would not rec«ivo 
that, and as you have a habit of philosophising all human 
evidence aside, I thought that an appeal to your heart's faith 
might in some way, do you good." 

The litterateur had too much good sense to take offence 
at what was not meant for such, and good humoredlj re* 
spondcd : 

" If your doctrine is true, uncle, then Satan was at mj 
elbow, after all." 

"True, my boy. He is your constant companion, and 
mine, and every man's. To the influence of his invisible 
presence acting upon anotlier enemy within, is to be 
attributed our readiness to fall in with evil, and to walk 
hand in hand with whatever will minister to our propen- 
sities.** 
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" An enemy vnthout and an enemy within ! " exclaimed 
the litteratenr, smiling. " Why, nncle, what a poor helpeless 
creature you would make of man I ** 

" And so be is, my dear boy, only it takes him a great 
while to find it out ! In fact, he never realises it till the 
Lord reveals it to him ; and even then, with his two 
enemies continually operating in concert against him, and 
playing, as occasion requires, upon each of his feoulties, he 
is perpetually forgetting it." 

*^ I apprehend that the poor fellow is not so badly off as 
that! " observed the litterateur, smiling. 

"That is whitt our pastor aptly calls him," said the 
merchant. 

" What ? " 

" A Poor Fellow ! and so he is. Look at him in infancy, 
and what can he do for himself ? In childhood, — and what 
would he be without parents and friends to provide for 
him f In youth — and what is he but a mere dreamer and 
a thing of hop^s ? In manhood — a thinker perhaps, but 
after all, only a mere leaner on society, which furnishes 
him with suggestions, with knowledge, with work, with 
clothing, with shelter, with bread. 'In old age — still a 
dreamer ; still a dependent leaner on society ; only partially 
conversant with the past and present affairs of the world in 
which he lives, and knowing nothing, of his own knowledge, 
of any other ; sensible only that he was bom without his own 
cognizance or consent ; that he has been jostled along by 
varied incidents and with conflicting feelings, from the first 
consciousness of his being to his present gray hairs and 
infirmities ; that, while a few of his desires have been grati- 
fied, the majority have been thwarted ; that the friends of 
his affections have fallen, and that, although in the midst of 
men, he is like one alone ; that he has, as it were, in his 
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journey so fiir, been every thing bat his own master ; that 
whether willing or not, or ready or not, he must, ere lon^ 
fall as his friends have fallen, and that his departure will 
make no diflference in the great march of Events and of 
Time ; and that, notwithstanding all that society may have 
told him, he is, so to speak, a mere plaything in the hand 
of some great Invisible Superior, whose mighty power ho 
can neither measure nor resist." 

The merchant, smiling, paused ; but as his companion, who 
was meditating, offered no remark, he continued : 

" Look at the poor fellow when he has not the adjuncts 
of civilization to lean upon, and what is ho ! In some parta 
of the world, a poor, witless cannibal ; in others, a poor, igno- 
rant Indian, tomahawking all not of his own tribe ; in others, 
a poor unintellectual African savage, carrying havoc and 
slaughter ii^to his neighbors' districts, and selling his 
prisoners into bondage ; in others, a poor benighted Hin- 
doo, maiming himself under the car of Juggernaut ; in all, 
conscious, like his civilized brother, that he is the subjeei 
of some Infinite Superior, in whose hands he is as a child, 
and at whose order, whether willing or unwilling, ready or 
not ready, he must resign life. Look at him,*' added the 
merchant, " as a subject — the prey of monarch s and their 
nobles, who batten on his industry and sufferings ; aa the 
dupe of crafty priests, popish, mahometan or fctisch — ^who 
cozen him out of his earnings and his freedom, and lead 
him along the dark lane of superstition ; as a struggler in 
the battle of life— and mark his hopes and fears, his triali 
and afflictions, his numerous efforts and defeats, his hope- 
ful plans and sad disappointments; his thoughts — ^now 
generous and then unforgiving; his conceptions — by him 
thought glorious, by others, tAme, commonplace or ridi- 
culous ; miking enemies where he only looked for friends ; 
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meeting diBaster where he. anticipated sacccss ; his rcpii- 
tadoD maligned bj green-eyed envy ; his motives miscon- 
stroed, his very feelings made spor^ of — ^himBelf, in weak, 
impulsiTe moments, envying, wounding, and making light 
of the motives and struggles of others ; prostrated by un- 
expected accident or sickness, in the midst of important 
trials and responsibilities ; the dupe of his intellect, which 
Mij leads him aright, to-morrow astray ; the victim now 
of his own sanguine heart, and then of another's ; the 
gnll of Fraud or Error in business, politics, medicine, 
Boeietj, or religion, to the end of his days ; and as igno- 
nnt of how, when or where he shall close his account 
with life as he is of what shall become of the dear ones 
he may leave behind. And yet," continued the merchant, 
"in the face of trial, defeat and bewilderment, he, with 
landless confidence in his own capacity, bravely and man- 
Mj presses on to— he know*s not what, but calls it Progress, 
Bj^and-bye, however, his eyes are opened, and he then learns 
V> place less dependence upon himself, and more upon 
Another. Then he, for the first time, discovers that, art- 
folly led on by two insidious spirits in whose real existence 
Itthad had no faiUi, he had been pursuing a phantom, 
^ow, perceiving the astounding power of the Two Enemies, 
lodhis inability to control even his own thoughts, he realises 
^ for some undivulged reason, the Tempters are suffered 
te have power upon him down to his latest breath — that 
(ttaest faith in the Lord Jesus Christ alone can save him^ 
that the influence over him of the Two Enemies is so tre- 
VKadous, he can aoarcely ever attain to solemn earnestness 
"-that even when he would commune in prayer with his 
^hker,his thoughts^ under the dominion of the Subtle Ones, 
ve wandering upon things unholy— that his chances of 
idTation are dim — ^that for all he himself can do, the Sub- 
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tie Ones are daily bearing him down — that he is miserablj 
helpless — that if the Blood shed on the Cross don't prescrrc 
him, he is lost — and that, temporally and spiritually, he ii 
simply a^ — poor fello\r ? " 

" All this is new to me," said the litterateur, slowly. "I< 
may be, uncle, as you say ; but I shall neither receive noi 
reject it without due thought and examination." 

The merchant smiled. 

** I see," he observed, " that you have cJready forgotten 
that you can do nothing'—OY yourself." 

"Nothing?" inquired his nephew, incredulously. 

" Nothing," repeated the merchant. 

The young man bit his lips to restrain a smile, whioh, 
after all, gleamed plainly in his eye. 

"The Tempters," added his uncle, "are stronger thai 
you. If permitted they will so impose upon your facaltiei 
as to make you believe that you see clearly that this u 
wholly and utterly untrue." 

" I will not permit them," said the litterateur. ** I will 
review the case calmly and thoroughly." 

The merchant smiled again. 

" You cannot prevent them," he remarked. *' Yon arc 
silenty their victim, and have within yourself no power ol 
assistance. You are their bondman. They tell you to dc 
this, and you do it ; to come here, and you come ; to gc 
there, and you go. Only, instead of commanding you aucU< 
bly, they play upon such of your faculties as will make jov 
do their bidding spontaneously — ^you, meanwhile, innocently 
hugging the thought that you are performing it at your own 
suggestion ! " 

" This is not a yctj JUUtering doctrine, uncle ! I judge, 
that if you were to proclaim it abroad, you would find bat 
few disciples." 
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"I should find jast so many to follow me, my dear boy, as 
^ were appointed from before the foundation of the world, and 
no more." 

The litterateur looked at him in surprise. 

"You do not mean to say, uncle, that my belief or un- 
belief in the orthodox form of Christianity was determined 
npon before the Creation ? '* 

"We have the Lokd's word for it ! " answered the old gen- 
tleman, smiling. 

" How then," demanded the litterateur, " do yon reconcile 
that doctrine with the fact that man is a free agent ? " 

"Very simply," returned the merchant. " While I am a 
free agent, and as such privileged to choose which I will 
serve — God or Satan, — ^I never will choose to serve GW, 
noless it was so ordained in the Beginning." 

"Suppose, for the sake of argument,"* said the young 
nan, " Uiat I to-night should earnestly pray for forgiveness ; 
ion't you believe that the Lord would grant it ? " 

-Certainly." 

"How then," continued the litterateur, who now fancied 
that he had his uncle in a corner, " can you class that free 
will ac^ of mine with predestination ? " 

"Thus: You will never, of your own impulse, seek 
the favor of your Maker. When you do so, it will be because 
tie Lord has drawn you to Him." 

" How, then, uncle, is a man to know whether he is to be 
^ the redeemed or of the destroyed ? " 

" He never will know it till the Lord is ready to teU him.*' 

"A hateful doctrine!" exclaimed the litterateur. "I 
wyer will — ^I never shall believe it I " 

"Yes yon will, Joe I " observed his uncle, smiling. 

"Never, uncle ! It places this noble creature, Han, of 

4 
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whose progressive spirit poets have sung, and to whose 
gigantic strides in knowledge and all that typifies a glorious 
Future, historians have borne testimony, in the degrading 
position of a spiritless dependent! If such a doctrine ob- 
tained, the world would know no more heroes; Progress 
would halt, Mind cease, and Labor walk the streets, moan- 
ing, * No man will hire us ! * " 

" So far from this being true,*' said the old gentleman, 
" it places man in the position in which his Creator has been 
pleased to put him, and — no higher. Man is a dependent; 
all he has, is from, belongs to, and, with man himself, must 
return to, his Maker. True, this ' noble creature ' likes to 
talk of ' the fruits of his own exertions,' of being ' the ar- 
chitect of his own fortunes,' of having * hewn his way from 
obscurity to fame,' and a great deal more of like rubbish, 
which only serves to show that he knows no god so great as 
himself; but, after a while — that is to say, in the Lord's 
good time — ^he learns better, and don't use such childish 
language any more. If he is a preacher, he thenceforth 
preaches for his Master's glory — ^not his own ; if a writer, 
his pen is from that hour devoted, not to his own fame, but 
his Kedeemer's ; if a gatherer of riches, he thereafter em- 
ploys his gains like a steward who has to render a strioi 
account. Docs he in any position relax his energies ? On 
the contrary, he pursues his calling with more ardor than 
over^-out of mingled gratitude and duty to Him who taught 
him that he is, after all, only a poor fellow ; but who, not- 
withstanding, realizes that he is an heir of a Kingdom com- 
pared with which, fame, wealth, and all the little things of 
earth sink into insignificance." 

" Ah, well, uncle," said the litterateur, " we never shall 
agree. I have a more exalted idea of the magnanimity of 
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Ood, and also of the capacities of man, of whom I am readj (o 
ttelaim with ShakspeareT— 

'What a piec« of work is Man! 
How noble in reason ! how infinite 
In ikcalties ! in form and moYing, how 
Express and admirable ! in action. 
How like an angel ! in apprehension, 
How like a god ! " 

"So he is," added the merchant, kughlDg, "until you 
blow htm, when your admiration at once — diminishes. Qur 
friend Bignell, for instance ! " 

" Tom — ^poor Tom is weak ! " said the litterateur, with a 
sigh. ** A ' poor fellow * at the best, but one whose heart is 
in the right place, after all ! *' 

" We are a/? weak, all poor fellows ! ** said his uncle.— 
" And therefore let us compassionate one another. I feel 
lor oar young friend. If we are any better than he, the 
credit la due alone to Him who has graciously preserred us 
from wandering in the same unhappy path.'' 

" Is your mind as before concerning the idea I spoke of? " 

" Yea," returned the merchant. " But I see no harm in 
your giving it a trial. There are Miss Russell and Margaret 
-— oappose you introduce him to them ? They are both Tir- 
tsoiia and intelligent, and their society may have an influ- 
ence upon him for good. If," added the old gentleman, 
thoughtfully, " he should take a liking to Miss Eussell, — 
who, between ourselves, would maj^e an excellent wife for 
any man— I have no doubt that, for her sake, he would soon 
be glad to give up both drinking and the club. But as to 
changing his heart, Joe, that is a matter not in his own hands. 
If— but you are pale, my boy ! " 

" The air is very hot ! " returned the young man, color- 
ing. "But I must thank you for this privilege. I do not 
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know two young ladies wliose society I would sooner pref!ar 
for my friend." 

" In that case, my boy, bring him at once. Miss Bossell 
has all those graces of mind and person which are the 
finish of beauty. She possesses wit, intelligence, a bold 
warm heart, a proud yet magnanimous spirit, and just such 
attraction and womanly power as would be likely to 
captivate and curb the wildness of our erratic friend. 
Margaret," added the merchant, smiling, " is younger, not 
so talented, and lacks that mild dignity which is the key 
to female influence ; still she has a keen appreciation of 
propriety, and in case Bignell should ever exhibit his weak- 
ness in her presence, she would be apt to utter a few words 
that he would remember. She will do, as it were, to fill up 
the background, and to set off the more striking talent and 
beauty of her governess." 

** I fear uncle that you are underrating my olever little 
oousin ! If she should overhear that remark, she would not 
speak to you again for ." 

" Ten minutes ! " interrupted the merchant, laughing. 
"The little elf is quick tempered, but her indignation 
dont't last long." 

The introduction, which was carefully managed by the 
litterateur, took place ; but, alas for that gentleman's hopes ! 
though the prodigal, after a few weeks, became a constant 
visitor, the society of the two young ladies had no visible 
effect upon his habits. He always left early, and invari- 
ably spent the remainder of the evening, or rather of the 
night, as usual. 

In fact, the scheme was, from first to last, a failure. Tom 
not only did not reform, but — ^much to the astonishment of 
the merchant — ^he was insensible to the wit, the beauty, 
and the graceful accomplishments of the governess, and 
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inolined to the elf, who had but little wit, less beauty 
and few accomplishments, as naturally as water flows into 
an inlet. The elf, on her part, invariably blushed when- 
eyer his name was mentioned, while the sound of his 
footsteps caused her eyes to sparkle, and her features to 
kindle with an air of delighted wonder. 

" Poor Tom," mused the disappointed litterateur. " He 
turns, as if from instinct, from all ennobling influences !" 

The merchant was chagrined. 

*'I looked for but little from this experiment," he ob- 
served to himself, '* but that little was not this / Of all 
men, young Bignell is the last I should desire for a son- 
in-law ; and yet appearances point in that direction. If, 
as I had hoped, the fellow had been smitten by Miss 
Kussell who, if poor, would make him an excellent wife, I 
should have been better pleased ; for with such a partner 
to study and watch over him, there would be hope of his 
improvement. But his fancy for Margaret^ I — ^I do not 
like : " 

This was his first view of the case. Further thought 
brought him another. 

" Margaret, who is *all impulse and feeling, and .with but 
little mind — ^Margaret, who is a bundle of faults herself — 
Margaret, little elf ! who is so ill adapted for the various 
concerns of :life, and who, if she marries at all should ally 
herself to a man who is able to lead her, instead of one who 
needs leading himself — is not a fit companion for this young 
hair-brain, and I ought at once to put a stop to their inter- 
course. But," he added, uneasily, '' to do this, would be to 
bring pain to my little mad-cap, whose heart is set upon 
him, and perhaps plunge the roysterer himself into greater 
excesses. What slwU I do ! " 

Whenever in a dilemma, the merchant was accustomed 
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to pray for guidance. He did so in this instance, and his 
thoughts subsequently took a different torn. 

" The Lord is sovereign. He i%des all things, even to the 
incidents in my family. His ways are not as man's. In 
employing human instrumentalities for regenerating hearts, 
He makes His own choice of agents. If he does not always 
select such as human wisdom would pronounce the best^ 
He is always right. We have prayed to Him for Bignell, 
and how know I but that this, which has given me so much 
anxiety, is the beginning of The Answer ? If it be, the Lord 
ere long, perhaps, will by some sign, graciously let me 
know it." 

In a few days the merchant's uneasiness passed away, 
and all was calm. 

" Peace of mind ! " he exclaimed, joyfully. "I^ is tbb 

SIGN I " 

From that hour, the merchant was tranquil; and he 
waited patiently for the termination of The Answer. 

This was the apparent state of affairs in the prodigal*! 
history, when — ^but we must close this long desultory ohajh 
ter and commence a new one. 



^ CHAPTER III. 

Before we proceed farther, let us glance at the society 
which the prodigal preferred to " all the philosophy in the 
world." 

The front apartment on the second floor of a three-story 
brick building in Broome street, a short distance east of 
Broadway, was, on a certain Sabbath afternoon^ the scene of 
an incident which it is our purpose to describe. The room 
was large and sumptuously furnished with whatever could 
minister to the comforts of the body or to the gratification 
of the senses. The walls were hung with rich paintings, 
selected more with an eye to the pruriency of their subjects 
than to their merits as works of art. Card tables in the cen- 
tre, lounging chairs and sofas along the sides, a statuette of 
a nude slave on a small pedestal in each corne^ statuettes of 
a similar character without number on the mantel, and gor- 
geous curtains which completely veiled the windows, made 
up the ensemble of the apartment. It was one of a suite of 
rooms belonging to the Good Fellows — a private club of 
young gentlemen, who considered it a spirited thing to pay 
a weekly fee of two dollars each, for the privilege of learn- 
ing the fastes troad to ruin. On either side of the folding- 
doors of the inner apartment, was a spacious rose-wood bu£fet, 
the one on the right containing ample supplies of wines, 
liquors and cigars, that on the left being well stored with 
choice materials for a lunch. Here, as in the adjoining room, 
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card tables and louDging chairs were prominent features. 
The walls were thickly covered with well executed portraits 
of celebrated actresses, opera dancers, prize fighters, and 
race horses, with here and there a rich\j colored humoroas 
picture of sundry dashing young men on a lark. But oar 
business, for the present, is with the front apartment, to 
which let us now return. 

Standing in a studied attitude of mingled gracefulness 
and ease — ^his left arm leaning on the mantle, his right -rest- 
ing akimbo on his hip, his right foot crossed and pointing 
to the carpet, was a pale young gentleman, whose small, de- 
licately chiselled features, if seen under a bonnet, would 
easily have passed for a woman's. He was of medium height, 
and dressed with an elegance that could only have come 
from a naturally refined and carefully cultivated taste. 

Beside the window furthest from the mantel, his legs 
thrown carelessly over the elbow of his chair, and his hands 
clasped around his right knee, sat, or rather lounged, ma 
individual of about five and thirty. He had a dark coiih 
plexion, large black eyes which told of a proud, daring 
spirit, and straight well cut features that would have been 
handsome bi4 for a cynical air in the haughty upper lip. 
He had the graceful bearing of one who both understood 
himself and was familiar with the world. 

Near him, leisurely smoking a cigar, sat one whom we 
have met before — Tom Bignell, whose fine princely appear- 
ance rendered him, in point of manly beauty, the star of 
the company. 

Carelessly reclining on a sofa, and attentively observing 
one after another of his companions, was a fourth, witb a 
flat receding forehead, gray catlike eyes, a straight nose, 
small thin crafty lips, and a moderately full chin. 

In a lounging chair, and smoking his cigar with the "air of 
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a man whose mind was elsewhere, sat, at a short distance from 
the sofa, and with his face towards the window, a young, 
slender personage in the neighborhood of thirty. His fore- 
head was pale, high, and full without being massive ; his 
eyes, were of a mild, thoughtful blue ; his lips small, distinctly 
defined, and expressive of gentleness and frankness. He 
wore a flat collar and was plainly but neatly attired. He 
was the only one present who was not a member of the club ; 
but he occasionally visited it, as on the present occasion, 
with his friend Tom Bignell, who took a special pride in 
introducing him to his club-mates with — " Joe Sprague, sir. 
You have seen his name in the papers and magazines, per- 
haps ? " The members generally extended him a warm 
welcome, and regarded him as a clever, amiable fellow, whose 
heart was nobler than his fortunes. 

The club was, on Sundays, a general lounging place for 
the members, who then and there discussed whatever came 
uppermost in their heads, with the lively freedom of minds 
that imagine themselves to be running over with wit and 
spirit. 

" You * suffered* some last night — ^hey, Shipley ? " asked 
the personage with his legs over the chair of the young gen- 
tieman by the mantle. 

" Not a vewy gweat deal I " returned the latter with a 
well pleased smile. " I sat down with ten, and wose up 
with fifty. That wasn't suffering vetoy bad — ^was it ? ** 

"How was that, Buckley ?" asked the other, addressing, 
with an ur of surprise, the worthy on the sofa. 

" My luck I " answered Buckley, with a shrug. " But 
Ned, to-morrow night, is going to give me my revenge." 

*'No— not to-morwow night,'' said the yousg gentleman by 
the mantle. 

" Why not ? " asked the individual on the sofa. 

4» 
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" Because I have pwomised to go witli the old man to 
Pongbkeepsie lo see gwandmother, who is vewy sick." 

"What is the matter with her?" asked the first 
speaker. 

" Woomatism in the head. You needn't laugh, Owessin- 
ger ! Woomatism in the head is fwightful ; in fact, perfectly 
horwid." 

'' The old lady has money I presume ? " said Oressinger, 
shifting his legs off the side of his chair. 

" Some," replied the exquisite. 

" Thirty or forty thousand perhaps ? " 

" Perhaps ! " answered the young man. " But what has 
her money to do with her woomatism ? " 

"I knew one old lady," answered Gressinger, with a 
smile, " who had the rheumatism very badly, but— no numey^ 
and, Jier children and grand-children gave themselves no 
anxiety about her. I knew another, that also had the rhea- 
matism very badly, a?id money ; and it was marvellous what 
concern ?ier children and grand-children manifested at her 
slightest aches ! " 

" Perhaps," quietly retorted the exquisite, " you were one 
of them!" 

" Ha I ha ! " cried Tom, clapping his hands. "Very good ! 
The boys ought to be here ! Ah ! Gressinger, old fellow — 
Ned, had, you there I " 

" Come, Gresscnger — own up," said the worthy on the 
sofa. " Ned rather took vou down that time ! " 

" But not so severely as he last night laid you out! " re* 
tamed Gressinger, dryly. 

The sofa gentleman colored, looked for a moment or two 
as if half inclined to retort, but thouglit better of it, and 
turned his eyes with a thoughtful air, to the floor. 

" Talking of * laying out,* " observed Tom, " puts mo in 
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mind of the way we 'punished' a hackman a little before day- 
light this morning." 

Don't tell tales out of school ! " said Gressinger. 
School's »n, Tom ! " cried the exquisite. " If the joke's 
good, let's have it. I haven't heard a good joke in a vewy 
long time ! " 

" Stay ! " said Gressinger. " I'll stand drinks all round, 
if you will not let it out." 

"Drinks and cigars if you do/'* exclaimed Shipley. 

"Goa-head*." observed Gressinger, to Tom. "Ned is 
determin%d to triumph over me to-day." 

" Then why don't you dwop firing spitballs ? " inquired 
the exquidite. " If you keep hitting people in the face, you 
shouldn't be suwprised if they now and then send one back." 

"But you hit back so hard/" said Gressinger, with a 
mocking smile. " Drinks and cigars ! Four-and-two-pence ! 
It will kill me ! " 

The company roared ; the worthy on the sofa even forgot 
his late rub, and glad to see a fellow victim, joined, with a 
right good will, in the general laugh. 

But the exquisite was not disposed to yield the floor to 
his opponent. He quietly waited till the merriment had 
subsided, and then remarked — 

" If I had been bom with such an extra quantity of 
bile in my composition as you, Gwessinger, do you know 
what I'd do?" 

" I have not the ic^emotest idea ! " returned Gressinger, 
dryly. 

" I'd take pills ! " 

A shout followed that shook the window curtains, in 
the midst of which the door opened and three or four 
new comers entered, one of whom — a young gentleman 
with a knowing white hat, a killing moustache, a groen 
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Quaker-Gut coat with dashing bright buttons, a heavy watch 
chain terminating in a large ring, to which was attached a 
variety of other rings, the trorphies, as their wearer confi- 
dentially affirmed, of his conquests of an equal number of 
female hearts that were dyingly in love with him, bright 
blue pantaloons and patent leather boots — ^throwing himself 
into a lounging chair, asked, 

" What's up ? " 

" Fun I " cried Tom. " But how did you get home ? " 

"Like a bird. Found the old 'oman waitin' for me. 
Gave mo an awful lecture. Went to bed and slept till 
one. Woke up with a swingin' headache and a cold. Qoi 
another lecture from the old 'oman, who had a headache 
too. Said it was all my fault, and commenced cry in'. 
Couldn't stand that, and cleared out. But I'm thirsty. 
There's plenty of * red eye ' in the buffet. Let's ' wet * I " 

" Can't," returned Tom ; " it won't do. I've promised 
to go to church to-night with a young lady, and she would 
smell it on my breath." 

" Let her smell it ! Come ! " 

Tom shook his head. 

'• It won't do. Bill— it w-o-n-'t do I " he said, firmly. " A 
fellow must hold off once in a while, you know." 

" Gas ! " exclaimed the other, contemptuously. " Come. 
Let's all go I" 

" A small * nip ' won't hurt us," said Gressinger, rising. 
" Come, Tom I " 

Spraguo watched his friend's countenance with an air of 
concern, and on catching his eye imploringly shook his 
head. 

But Tom was not proof against the influence of example ; 
for, led by the young gentleman with the knowing white 
hat, the major part of the company were moving into the 
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# 
bick room, and, laughingly observing — "Well, when we 

ire in Eome, I suppose we must do as the Romans do ! " 
lie rose to follow them. — " Are you not going, Ned ? " he 
uked, aa he passed the exquisite. 

" I neyer wefuse a good invitation, Tom. But the fact is, 
tbe old folks fancy that I am at church ; and you know 
hw easily liquor shows itself on me ! '* 
"AH right, old feller, don't let red eye betray you ! " 

Then turning to Sprague, he added, " Come along, Joe ! " 
"I never drink," said the latter, mildly. 
"All right. Stick to that. I wish I could say the 

same ! " 
Axid putting his arm through Gressinger's, he passed 

mto the adjoining room. 
When, at the end of a quarter of an hour, he returned, he 

looked around for Sprague ; but the young writer had 

disappeared. 
" Well, he is right in going," muttered Tom, to himself. 

" This is not the place for a man who wishes to preserve 

lu8 self-respect. What did I ever bring him here for? 

Why did I ever come here myself I What has it not cost 

me ? Great heavens T tohat .'" 

" Tom," said Buckley, as he resumed his indolent posture 
on the sofa, " how about that joke ? " 

"Joke! " repeated Tom, his brain kindling with the 
mingled fumes of French brandy and remorse. " Yes, 
hurrah for a joke ! What should we, the chief business of 
^hoae lives is to do what we are ashamed of, what wc have 
Jiot the courage to confess to those whose good opinion we 
value, and what in our sober moments gives us the horrors 
to tUnk of, do but joke ? Joke ! we who are in business 
*re joking ourselves into bankruptcy, and all of us joking 
^h other down to the gates of everlasting hell I We 
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are having a glorious time, old boy — aint we ? " he added^ 
approaching Buckley, seizing him by the collar, lifting him 
up as if he were a child, and shaking him till his teeth 
chattered. " A glorious time, old parasite. Why don't 
you laugh — ^laugh, old feller ; laugh your villain heart out 
of your body ! *' 

" Take off your hand ! let me go ! " shrieked the other, 
vainly struggling to release himself from the young man's 
iron grasp. 

"Let you go!" cried Tom, with smiling scorn. "I 
thought you wanted a joke ? You, the Satan of this pande- 
monium — the serpent of this nursery of devils I Who ia't 
here that cheats at play — ^who drugged that liquor which on 
Wednesday night cost me a thousand dollars ? Hey— old 
parasite ? " 

Loud murmurs of surprise and discontent followed this 
speech. 

" Come, Tom," cried the young gent, with the knowing 
white hat and the killing moustache, " let him go and stop 
this nonsense. He didn't mean anything! Besides you 
musn't talk about chcatin' or drugged liquor here, or you'll 
get a * benefit ' I We don't stand that kind of gas I " 

" You were his partner in the fraud I " retorted Tom. " I 
know it, though I cannot prove it. But," he added, violently 
throwing the sofa gentleman from him, and hastily rolling 
up his sleeves, ^* there is one thing I can prove : I can whip 
you and every man present who is mean enough to side with 
you I" 

" At him, boys I " cried the knowing white hat. " A free 
fight. Pitch in ! " 

Three or four of the members, including the sofa gentle* 
man, rushed forward ; but if they had counted on having 
the matter all their own way, they were sadly mistaken: 
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for Tom knocked them down as fast as they came np. As 
they advanced a second time, instead of one antagonist they 
found two-— Tom and Gressinger, who, though feeling hurt 
at the stigma which the charge of drugging and cheating 
agunst one or two members threw upon the general club, 
was yet, with all his faults, naturally too chivalrous to stand 
idly by and see a single man contending against such odds. 

As the knowing white hat was about to lead on the attack, 
a small but sinewy hand grasped him from behind by the 
collar, and he the next instant received a sharp, powerful 
kick from the same direction. Stung with shame and rage, 
he, with a quick powerful movement, wrenched himself from 
the unknown's grasp, and turning, beheUl the exquisite 
standing before him in the most approved attitude of fistical 
self-defence. 

" Come on, Woberts, and don't make too much noise," said 
the latter. "If you do, we'll have the police upon us pwes- 
ently. We ought to settle this business quietly." 

" I'll quiet you I " cried the other, fiercely. " Take that I " 

But the intended blow did not reach home. The exquisite, 
with one hand, skillfully turned it aside, and with the other 
smote the ruffian between the eyes, with a hammer-like 
force that instantly deprived him of consciousness and gave 
a severe shock to his nerves, and he fell, pale and quivering, 
to the floor. 

" You will twy it again — ^won't you, Woberts ? " inquired 
the exquisite in a tone which implied that he himself didn't 
think he would. '* So much for wum ! " he added, mentally. 
" When Tom is sober, there isn't a pleasanter fellow in the 
world ; but when he dwinks, then look out ! Say, fellows ! " 
he cried aloud to the four who were gradually pushing Tom 
and his ally towards the door, " your best man ii down, and 
Toa had better dwaw off." Jl 
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" But J am not ! " shouted odc of the four, springiog 
towards him. 

Tlfe speaker regarded himself, and was generally looked 
upon hj his fellow memhers, as the second ' smartest ' — ^thai 
is, the most scientific — fighter in the cluh ; it being conceded 
on all hands that the knowing white hat was the first. With- 
out stopping to inquire into the correctness of his claims to 
this, in his view, proud distinction, we will do him the jus- 
tice to state that, in the hurry and confusion of the me2ae; 
the brief but sharp contest between the exquisite and tbe 
knowing white hat had escaped him ; and on hearing of thai 
fact, he innocently supposed it to be due to a chance blow 
from the knuckles of either Tom or Gressinger — ^he was not 
certain which : but he had not the remotest suspicion thai it 
was owing, wholly or in part, to the exquisite, for whose 
feminine face, figure, passion for dress and affectation, lie 
had ever entertained sentiments of the most profound con- 
tempt. In the remark of the latter, he beheld, as he thoagfai» 
a better opportunity for distinguishing himself, and with less 
risk than he incurred with those with whom ho was engaged, and 
with the quick-wittedncss for .which organisations like his in 
such situations are noted, he hastened to improve it. 

The exquisite calmly waited till he had nearly approached ; 
then hastily stepping aside, he suddenly stretched out his 
right foot, and in another instant the second smartest man of 
the club lay sprawling on the floor. He rose again, however, 
in a moment, to his feet, but it was to find his apparently 
efieminate antagonist ready to meet him. 

Across the mind of the fighter flashed, as it were, a line 
of astonishment. Ho could scarcely credit his senses. He 
was as one in a dream. 

The courageous dexterity with which he had been trip- 
ped — the exquisite's self-possession — the fanltlessness of 
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his attitade, and the bold nerve, that shone like the spirit 
of an eagle in his blue eje, which appeared to momentarily 
deepen in molten intensity and clearness, and to expand 
with an innate consciousness of superiority— confused the 
'second best man/ and impressed him with the conviction 
that in throwing himself into his present position, he, some- 
how, had made a — ^mistake. With this conviction came ano- 
ther, vis. : that he was on the point of losing all his prestige 
in the club as " a scienced man ;" in other words, that he 
at length had met his superior, and was about to be 
whipped. • 

He did not stop to invite these reflections. They entered 
his mind unbidden, and in less than five seconds after he 
had risen to his feet. 

Still, whether defeated, or a conqueror, it was necessary 
for him to show fight. It would not do for one who had 
always made so much pretension to fistical 'science' to 
flinch. There was no help for him. He must show fight. 

And he did. But it was only a show. It was the effort 
of one who does not look to win. His heart was cowed ere 
lie aimed a blow. His confidence vanished, and was suc- 
ceeded by confusion. The whites of his eyes became yellow. 
His face was snfiused with a red, mortifying, tell-tale blush. 
He struck out in random at his antagonist, who smote him 
in return with startling rapidity and precision; knocking 
him now to the right, then to the left, and then back again ; 
parrying his every ill-directed aim, and sendipg home two 
effective blows in its stead ; forcing him to yield his ground, 
not inch by inch, but fgot by foot ; and frustrating each suc- 
cessive attempt to close, and sternly punishing him for tho 
attempt. 

At length the fighter grew desperate. One eye was 
closed, and he could see with the other only with difficulty. 
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His lips. were swollen and bleeding, and he waa mor 
inglj conscious that his effeminate-looking opponent scar 
exhibited a scratch. Boiling with shame and rage, he 
solved upon the baffled pugilist's last expedient — ^butt 
He drew back three or four paces, and measuring with 
little vision he had left, the position of his adversary 
bent his head on a line with the latter*s stomach, and '. 
ricdly rushed forward. But the exquisite appreheo 
his design, and was prepared to defeat it. As the fig! 
approached, he hastily stepped aside, and, adroitly throi 
out his foot, tripped him as before. The ruffian fell h 
long on his forehead, and lay like a stricken ox gaspin, 
the shambles. 

** There, fellers !" cried the victor, " I've licked your 
best men ; and now I'm ready for the third. Who is h 

'* There he is !" shouted Tom, as with a well dire^ 
blow, he sent the stoutest of his assailants reeling towa 
the windows. " Take care of him !" 

But there was no need. The staggering man was aire 
provided for. Stumbling, in his passage, against the p 
trate body of the fighter, he lost his balance and sunk di 
bereft of both nerve and sense. He had scarcely fa 
when Buckley, the gentleman of the sofa, whoso eyes G 
singer, who had him in 'chancery,' was industriously shad 
with a pair of curtains, cried '' £nough !" and wriggling 
head from the grasp of the satirist, ingloriously fled into 
back room, whither he was followed by his companion, < 
Tom, Gressinger, and the exquisite, remained masters 
the field. 

"A clean lick!" cried the latter. 'Hooway! — hoow 
They'll twy it again — won't they ?' 

" Give us your hand, Ned," said Tom, whom the exc 
ment of the fray had sobered. You are a trump ! As 
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yoa, OreBsinger, your timely assistance has laid me nnder 
obligations." 

"Don't mention it," returned the latter, laughingly. " If 
yon only knew the satisfaction with which I pummelled 
those fellows — ^Buckley, especially I" 

"Come," said Tom, "let's wash, fix np, and go and take 
some oysters. This brush has given me an appetite." 

"I suspect," said Gressinger, as they turned from the 
club, " that you won't keep your engagement with a certain 
young lady to-night ?** 

"A small strip of plaster will make my black eye all 
rigkt," returned Tom,'gaily. " Mag won't observe it. But it 
is well," he added, " that Joe left before the fight came on." 

"Joe is no twaitor," said the exquisite. "He wouldn't 

bhb r' 

" No. But he might have got hur1^-or his clothes torn ; 
ind you know there are sharp eyes at Peter Brown's I" 

As the trio turned into Broadway, a tall, slender, mild- 
feitared gentleman, in the neighborhood of fifty, carrying a 
light cane and accompanied by a lady of about his own age, 
stepped out from the passing throng and touched the exqui- 
site on the shoulder. 

Gressinger and Tom colored, touched their hats, and 
iDOTed on. The old gentleman returned their salute with a 
distant nod. 

"Ned's parents," said Tom to his companion. " I wonder 
if lliey noticed the condition of my right optic !" 

"I presume so, by their glance of surprise," returned 
Gressinger, in a tone of mortification. " Let us get out of 
Broadway I" 

Tom blushed, but replied not. 

"I didn't see you at church, Edward?" observed Mr 

Shipley to his son, as they walked home. 
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"No, sir/' returned the exquisite, hesitatingly. "1^1 
went to hear Dr. Bailey, in Yawick street. Ton ought t« 
have been there. Oweat pweacher. Such a sermon— m 
bwimful of weason and eloquence. I never heard anything 
that could appwoach it ! " 

Mr. Shipley glanced at his wife, whose fair, gentle £uc 
wore an expression of pain. The. young man observed 
both, and his conscience smote him. 

" What was the text ? " asked Mr. Shipley, gravely. 

** On the pwodigal son, sir," answered the young man in i 
disturbed voice. ' I will wise and go to my father, and wili 
say unto him. Father, I have sinned against heaven, and is 
thy sight am no more worthy to be called thy son I ' *' 

His parents understood him. His Yather pressed Ui 
hand. The air of pain on his mother's face was succeeded 
by a joyous smile ; and the heart of the young man himaaU 
felt relieved. 

Not another word was said on the subject. But ere h< 
laid down to sleep that night, the exquisite had qoietlj 
determined to " withdwaw from the club " 



CHAPTER IV. 

Tom had just finished d'mncr, at his boarding houso, and 
mm in the act of putting on a frcnh collar when a servant 
tapped at his room door, and, handing him a card, informed 
him that the owner desired the favor of a private inter- 
view. 

"Show him up," said Tom. " I can't conceive," ho mut- 
tered to himself as the attendant disappeared, ** what a 
gentleman of the Rev. Reuben White's cloth can want with 
me. I believe I am not an ' anxious inquirer.' " 

" Mr. White," said the servant. 

And the clergyman entered the room. 

Tom offered him a chair, and taking another himself, in- 
quired, with the staring air of a business-man, the purport 
of his visit 

" I have called," said Reuben, surveying him attentively, 
"partly at my own instance and in part at the suggestion of 
others — who take a deep interest in your welfare, to endeavor 
to make peace between you and your father." 

" Yon are very kind, sir ! " said Tom, sarcastically. " But 
as I have no disposition to converse upon that subject, you 
will oblige me and yourself by taking your departure ! " 

Reaben colored. 

" la that all yoor reply, sir ? " he said, without uioving. 

" All, sir ! " returned Tom, haogfatily. 

•« I think." smilingly obserred Reabeo, ooniprebmaiDg 
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his man, '' that yoa have forgotten something — ^the 
that is dae from one gentleman to another ! '' 

The eyes of the prodigal flashed, and his featoi 
soned with a hot blush. 

" Nay, reverend sir/' he exclaimed, springing to 
with a threatening movement, " if you came here 
me— 

" I have already explained the object of my visit, 
interrupted the clergyman, without stirring, " and 
not so distort it without forfeiting your own self 
This, I trust, sir, you do not wish to do." 

The firmness and dignity of his manner oven 
prodigal, who, after a vain effort to stare him down, 
his seat, and taking out his watch, observed as be 
at the dial. « 

" Since you insist upon it, I will give you five 
Now, sir, fire away I " 

Reuben reflected a moment, and then said, in 
tone, 

" There are some organizations that are willing ti 
much for those they wish to serve. Mine is one 
If you are disposed to receive and treat me as I sh 
if you were my visitor, and also to regard me as on 
sincerely desirous of your confidence and affection 
my hand ? '* 

" Tou have but three minutes left ! " said the ' 
sUll looking at his watch. 

But there was a waveringness in his voice and a 
his countenance which showed he was ashamed of 
and that if he had manliness enough ho would c( 
but that not possessing that quality, he was dcten 
be obstinate. 

" Poor fellow ! " mused the clergyman. " How 
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without being aware of it, be is in tbe toils of Satan ! One 
alone can rescue him." Then rising, he said aloud — " Dear 
friend — I must call you so! — I do not wish to trespass 
upon your patience, nor would I have you suppose that I 
would for a moment think, say or do aught to wound your 
feelings. The object of my call was two-fold — partly to see 
and converse with one in whom I have long felt an interest ; 
but mainly to say that if you are willing to forget and for- 
give, the am)8 of your father are open to receive and bid 
you welcome." 

" Doubtless ! " returned the prodigal. " Now that he 
Bees I can get along without his help, he is very eager to 
assist me ! ' Forget and forgive ? ' Never ! not though the 
hoary-headed skinflint should crawl from Twelfth street ' 
down here on his knees, and beseech it with his expiring 
breath I Tell him this, and also, that, for all his wealth, I 
apit upon and despise him ! " 

"You would not send such a message to your father, 
surely ? You cannot mean it, Mr. Bignell ; you — 

" 7Hme*s up /" cried the prodigal, suddenly. " There is 
the door. Go, sir ! " 

TAe two young men eyed each other ; the face of tbe ono 
pale with vulgar passion, that of the other with manly in- 
dignation. 

At length the clergyman, with a violent effort, mastered 
his resentment, and said, as he moved towards the door : 

"It would give me great plcasurb to be the bearer of 
better tidings ; for your father is advanced in years, and 
age feels ungentle words with a keenness unknown to youth. 
Perhaps," he added with a forced smile, as he paused upon 
the threshold, " perhaps you would be generous enough to 
send a kinder word ? Think — it is to your father, who is 
sad and lonely at your absence, who often mentions your 
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name endearingly in his dreams, who at every m 
at your old place at the family table and then falli 
air of sadness into thought, and who would know 
great as that of taking you to his breast and sobbii 
get and forgive, my boy — ^forget and forgive I * "W 
better to send a kinder word ? '* 

Tom was pale as a winding sheet. A dew 
upon his eyelashes, which quivered a moment or 1 
their lower fountain was struggling for an outlet. 

" Hope ! " murmured Keuben. *' The angel wil 
over the demon, yet. Hope ! ** 

But he had scarcely entertained the flattering gi 
the eyes of the prodigal became dry, stony, and fl 

"Go!" he exclaimed, huskily. "You have e 

ANSWER ! ' 

Keuben made a slight bow, and, with a mour 
took his departure. 



CHAPTER V. 

"I SEE. bj ihe Commercial/' observed Mr. Peter Brown, 
t small dry goods jobber, looking up from his evening 
P<^per, and dividing his remark equally between his mother, 
who was reading a chapter in Job, — his daughter Margaret, 
who was reading a novel, — ^Alice Bussell, the governess, 
wbo was meditating, — and Mr. Asbury, a heavy dealer in 
nietals, and a widower and a boarder in the family, who was 
lookiDg over the Missionary Kecord, " that Joseph's article 
in the November number of * Godey,* has been copied into 
'The Dublin University Magazine,' and commented upon 
^ a brilliant American specimen of epigrammatic writing, 
creditable alike to its author and to the country " in which 

• 

't first appeared." 

" Good for cousin Joe ! " cried Margaret, a short elfin- 

^<^tured thing of eighteen, dropping her book and clapping 

^er hands in delight. " But, ! " she added, looking 

'ound with a mischievous smile, ** won't he carry his head 

'igli, now 1 * Did you see what the Dublin University said 

of my article, sir — spoke of it very highly — very highly, 
sij. » » »» 

*' Bo you believe Joseph to be weak enough for that 1 " 
*«Ved Mr. Asbury, pleasantly. 

" The poor child's head is always running on nonsense," 
■^d grandmother. " If any body else should talk so of cousin 
Joe, she would scratch their eyes out." 
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" Was my head running on nonsense this morning, grand- 
ma'," quickly returned Margaret, bursting into tears, " when 
I read to you that great long chapter in the History of 
Missions ? " 

" I hope it did you good/' said her father. 

" Ah I " said grandmother, carressing her, " you are a 
good child — a good child. DonH cry lovee. Grandma' 
wouldn't say any thing to hurt her little heart for the world. 
Hark I wasn't that Tom's ring ? " 

The elfs eyes were dried in an instant. 
« The governess smiled. She understood the magic power 
of that name upon her charge's ear. 

** Mr. Bignell," said a servant ; and a proud dashing 
young fellow of twenty-five, with handsome manly features, 
a small moustachC; and the bearing of a prince, entered the 
parlor, with the familiar air of one who knew he was among 
friends. 

" What news ? " asked Mr. Asbury. 

" Joe's claims to literary fame have been reoogniaed 
in Europe," answered Tom ; " but, I see by your faces, 
that that news is about equal to the intelligence that the 
steamer has arrived. Where is Joe ? I want to oongratii- 
late him." 

'' Hard at work on an article, and ignorant of the honor 
the * Dublin University ' has conferred upon him," said Mr. 
Brown. " When he hears of it, it will do him good— at 
least, I hope so." 

** Joe has but little vanity," said Tom. " But why do^ 
send the paper up to him ?" 

" He has been in his room since two o'clock, and it im 
understood that when he is writing, no one shall dlaturly 
him." 

*' Writing," said grandmother, '<is unlike most hm^ 
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1168868 ; it can only be done, Joe says, when one is in the 
humor." 

" How is yonr business progressing ?" asked Mr. Asbury. 
Bravely," returned Tom, " thanks to your kindly — " 
I am happy to hear it," interrupted Mr. Asbury. " Have 
you no other news ?" 

" None to tdl of," replied the young man, smiling. 

Mr. Asbury was silent. His was one of those calm, im- 
passive faces, which show but a single expression, viz. : 
thought, but which never image the character of their 
thought, and on which Time's pencil rarely succeeds in 
tracing more than the shadow of a wrinkle. Put a brown 
wig on the head of one of these, and its owner at fifty will 
pass for five and thirty — if sixty, as in Mr. Asbury's case, 
for a good looking gentleman of forty. Individuals with such 
fuses, possess, in the main, clear comprehensive minds ; are 
always self-possessed, strong-willed, free from visible pas- 
sion, and never given to boasting. In business, in the 
church, and in society, they are oftener felt than heard. In 
appearance, Mr. Asbury would have been taken for a clerk, 
who86 limited income compelled him to be economical ; and 
yot his note for fifty thousand would sell in Wall street as 
r6adily as United States' bonds. 

Peter Brown, whose countenance was of the more com- 
mon order, was evidently both pained and disappointed at 
yonng Bignell's reply. This expression, however, lingered 
only a moment or two in his benevolent face ; and he glanced 
at Mr. Asbury with an air that said, plainly as any words : 

" Don't decide against or give him up, yet." 

You appear to be meditative. Miss Qrcssinger ?" said 
Tom. 

The elf looked down as if something had suddenly bitten 
hor foot. 
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" I am not particularly so," returned the governess— a 
youDg lady of about twenty-two, with fine Grecian features, 
cut with unusual distinctness, a pearly complexion, smooth 
ebon hair, and large clear dark eyes. She was dressed 
in a neat blue frock, which admirably became her, and had 
withal an air of mingled modesty and dignity, that prepos- 
sessed a beholder in her favor, and impressed him with a 
desire to obtain an insight into her character. " What effect 
do you imagine, will the high compliment of the ' Dublin 
University* have upon Mr. Sprague's future productions!" 

" An excellent one,'' answered Tom. ** It will call spe- 
cial attention to them, cause them to be read with more than 
ordinary interest, give a prestige to his name that only 
years of effort could otherwise have won for it, make pub- 
lishers anxious to secure the services of his pen, and thus 
help at once his pocket and his fame." 

" If such are the results of a single recognition, by a re* 
spectable authority, of the merits of a straggler, why are m^ 
many slighted ?" 

" Few have cause to complain of neglect, from the press,** 
answered Tom. " Journalists and magazinists err, if they eir* 
at all, on the side of generosity. They are ever ready witlft 
an encouraging word for whoever comes to them. Obeerre^ 
when next you run your eye through the review depert* 
ment of your magazine or newspaper, how numerous are ihm 
friendly notices, how few the unflattering. If, after having 
been favorably introduced to the public, writers do not sostaid 
themselves, the fault is their own, and not the crities* 
True, now and then, some snarling journalist takes a savage 
delight in ridiculing the efforts of most literary elimber^ 
but his carping spirit soon disappears with his sheet; €»:! 
human nature, ever genial and generous at heart, revolts ^ 
what is not in unison with itself, and turns from the mal]0 
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nant fimlufinder as from a thing whose spirit and utterances 
ire offensive. But instances of this kind are rare ; and 
writers who complain of want of encouragement bj the 
press, are mainly those to whom encouragement is of no 
arail." 

'Ton speak like one who has had experience in these 
natters/' observed Mr. Brown, smiling, "and it appears 
to htve done you good.'' 

"I wrote a book once," said Tom, laughingly, "and even 
the kindliest disposed critics recommended its anonymous 
writer to betake himself to some more lucrative calling, as not 
a single page in his work gave evidence that he ever would 
be able to earn an honest living with his pen. Had this 
luggestion come from a single editor, or from a solitary 
narler, I should have smiled at it ; but, no ; it was the 
spontaneous outburst of the general press ; the most coura- 
geoos had not the nerve to utter a syllable in favor of the 
Vwk or its author ; and, being unable to find a publisher 
, Md enough to risk the publication of my second manuscript, 
I consigned it to the stove, accepted the advice of the edi- 
tors, and blushingly retired — a sadder and a wiser man !" 

" Tou do not speak of critics' good nature from experi- 
>nee, then 1" said the governess, when the laugh produced 
bj this frank confession had subsided. 

" Not altogether," replied Tom. " The same sheets that 
n vnanimously urged me to relinquish all pretensions to 
tnthorship, and turn my attention to sawing wood, or driving 
Worses on the canal — for some of them even went as far as 
tliatl-Miontained very kind notices of very ordinary books, 
which plainly showed that if mine had only come up to me- 
diocrity, they would have given it a good word, too : but as 
i* did not, they, individually and collectively, recommended 
»ta author as aforesaid I" 
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" What was the name of your book V* asked grandmother. 

" Spare my blushes I" answered Tom. 

''I insist," said grandmother, as she wiped the glauea 
of her spectacles. 

" 'The Sorrowful Heart,* " replied Tom. 

" Why,'' cried grandmother, glancing at Margaret, *' we 
have that. Don't you remember, dear ? It's among my 
books, on the little shelf in the comer, in my room V* 

The elf nodded. 

" Yes, I recollect," said Tom. " My publisher spoke of 
having actually sold one copy to an old lady, who donbtlesf 
labored under the impression that it was a religious work 
of some kind; but he could not imagine who she was. 
Were you the mysterious unknown ? Ah ! you do me proud; 
But — touching question ! — did you read it ?" 

" Well, no," said grandmother, thoughtfully looking oyer 
her spectacles. '' On examining a few pages I found it wai 
not what I had supposed, and I put it away. Margaret, I 
think—" 

" No, grandma' ! I never did ! " laughingly interrupted 
the elf. "I took it up, one rainy day, but broke down 
in despair, in the middle of the first chapter ! " 

" You see, then," said Tom, gravely, " that the oritict 
could not say even the shadow of a good word for my poor 
work — 0, haw * poor ' ! — if they had tried ever so hard I 
And their gentle recommendation to its author to take to 
sawing wood, horse driving on the canal, or polishing 
gentlemen's boots — generously leaving it optional with him 
which to choose ! — was no doubt scrupulously conscientiooa 
and delivered after a patient and careful examination of hii 
work!" 

" From all of which," said the governess, " you argue — '^ 

" That the critics are as generous to literary climbers 9tm 
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ihej dure be/' said Tom. " But I see that grandmother is 
yawniDg — an infallible sign that she considers somebody's 
ncietj about as interesting as his book." 

"Why, Tom — "began the old lady in a tone of mild 
reproach. 

"Not a word, grandmother. Ton know as well as I do 
that it is your retiring hour. But ere you go, allow me to 
deliver a small essay on the luxury of independence." 

"Now you are going to tell us one of your funny jokes/' 
obsenred grandmother, pleasantly. ** As if we did not know 
you!" 

" As if the illustrious author of ' The Sorro¥rful Heart ' 
or The Great Unread, could descend to so pitiful a thing as 
^Q ! " returned Tom. " But to my essay. A soldier who 
bad been compulsorily accustomed for twenty years to rise 
eveiy morning at the sound of the dressing bugle, and to 
hurriedly make ready to answer the roll call, had but one 
ambition, — namely, to see the day when he could treat the 
mmmons of the detested dressing bugle with defiance. But 
year after year flew by, and he was still the victim of the 
object of his dislike. At length, he, one day, received two 
letters — one from the government, informing him of his 
discharge, the other from an attorney telling of a legacy. 
In less than two hours he had left the army, taken lodgings 
>t a hotel and hired a servant, to whom he gave strict orders 
to enter his room and wake him up with certain words at 
five o'clock the next morning — ^that being the hour at which 
be had been in the habit of springing into his regimentals 
^ the call of the bugle. Having instructed and reinstructed 
his man in this important matter, he lit a cigar, went out, 
^d lying down under a tree near the barracks which he had 
"0 recently quitted, amused himself by making faces at the 
Mntry on guard. At the appointed hour of the following 
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morning, his man entered his room, and shaking him roughly 
by the shoulder, earnestly cried out : * Get up sir — get up. 
The dressing bugle is sounding, and you have only two 
minutes for the roll I * * Eh ? * said his master, slowly open- 
ing his eyes. * The dressing bugle is sounding, sir.* * Oh, 
it is — is it, rascal ? Well, all I have got to say is, Let il 
sound ! * And with an air of rebellious indifference, which 
he had mentally rehearsed for twenty years, he calmly 
turned over and went to sleep. The servant," added Tom, 
rising and moving towards the door, "on receiving this 
reply, bowed himself out, and — with a fair good night to 
this * goodlie companie * — so will I. " 

*' My poor sides ache with laughing," cried grandmother 
as he retired. " He is as full of liveliness as ever. But it 
is getting laie. Margaret, dear, will you be kind enough to 
ring the bell for Susan ? " 

" Never mind Susan for to-night, grandma.' Let me see 
you to your room." 

*' As you will, dear," returned the unsuspecting old lady, 
rising and taking her arm. 

An arch smile played around the ruby lips of the gov- 
erness, who rose also at this juncture. 

With an affectionate good night, the ladies retired, and 
the two gentlemen were left alone. 

An hour later, Miss Gressinger tapped gently at the door 
and entered the chamber of her pupil, whom she founds 
bending over an open volume which lay before her on a smalL 
round table. 

" I am looking for the * Home Journal.* Have you seen.* 
it, my dear ? ** 

" It is on my bureau,'* answered the elf, as, with a tell- 
tale blush, she inadvertently placed her arm over the book 

" Thank you,** said the governess, perceiving and takin 
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the paper. " Yon must not read too long. It will hnrt jonr 

ejes. Good night. " 

"Good nigbt ! I hope she don't suspect," added the elf, 

in an under tone. " Grandma' promised that she wouldn't 

teUI" 
" I thought so! " muttered the governess, with a smile, 

as she left the room. " ' The Sorrowful Heart ' at length 

Ins found its first delighted reader I " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Mr. Bignell made no mention of Reuben's call npoa 
him to-day ! " observed Mr. Asbary, when the ladies had 
retired. 

Peter Brown shook his head with an air that said : " No. 
I'm sorry for him. I thought we had his confidence — we 
who have been friends to him ; but it appears we haven't." 

" We may therefore infer," continued Mr. Asbury, " that 
he declines Mr. White's mediation and refuses to be recon- 
ciled to his father ? '' 

" I don't know," said Peter Brown ; " but I fear so." 

" If it be true," said Mr. Asbury, " I shall not like it." 

There was a calm, inflexible decision in the tone and 
manner of this observation that spoke volumes for the 
speaker's character. 

" We must not be too hard upon him," said Peter Brown, 
compassionately. " Ho is young, and full of pride ; but he 
will be wiser in time. We must not be too hard upon him." 

" I have no sympathy for unreasofioNe pride," said Mr. 
Asbury. " If his father, who is the aggrieved party, is 
willing to forgive and forget, as our pastor has assured him, 
he ought to meet him in the same spirit." 

" And so he will," said Peter Brown ; " so he wfll — only 
give him time. Young blood is proud, but not always bad. 
Tom's isn't, I know ! A little time, and he will come round 
all right." 
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" He has not yet given up his evil companions," said Mr. 
Ashur J, " notwithstanding his solemn promise to me that ho 
would do so." 

•' He is young—" 

" Must that always be his excuse ? " asked Mr. Asbury. 

" No," said Peter Brown, with a rosy smile on his rough 
but kindly face, '* for he will not be always young ! " 

" We muit not ignore facts," said Mr. Asbury. " He has 
left this house for his club ; and he_will spend to-night as 
he spends every night — in carousing : this hour, in drinking 
— ^the next at cards, billiards, or roulette — the hour suc- 
ceeding that, in some den of infamy ! " 

The dry goods dealer shifted in his chair and looked down 
uneasily. 

'' With the same arm that to-night will encircle the waist 
of a harlot, he, to-morrow evening, will clasp that of a vir- 
tuous girl — ^your Margaret ! " 

Don't say so ; " said the dry goods dealer, mournfully. 
He is young, and rash, and worldly, but not so bad as that 

O, no : not so bad as that ! " 

Mr. Asbury observed him a few moments in silence, and 
tben said, mildly : 

" I do not wish to pain you, brother. Therefore, let us 
gay no more about him for the present." 

The dry goods dealer uttered a sigh of relief. 

" Mr. Tapley is past his time," said Mr. Asbury, looking 
at his watch : a small one, guarded by a plain black ribbon. 

" Let us give him a little grace," observed the dry goods 
dealer. . " We cannot always be as punctual as we could 
wish, you know." 

" You have a good word for everybody," remarked Mr. 
Asbury, smiling. 
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" It does me good" returned the dry goods dealer, with a 
rosy blush. 

" Mr. Tapley," said a servant ; and Mr. Tapley entered 
the parlor. He was a rugged, square built man, without 
any taste in dress. He had a hard, positive manner, straight 
features with a positive expression, and a harsh decided 
voice. He wore a flat-brimmed hat which nearly covered 
his forehead and added much to his rough, uncongenial 
aspect. 

The gentlemen rose to receive him. 

" Keep your scats," he cried. " I am ten minntes behind 
time. A Mr. Bradley — a persistent fellow, stopped me on 
the way, and wanted me to consent to receive his brother, a 
miserable worldling — as a clerk, in my establishment." 

" And you refused him, on that ground ? " asked Mr. 
Asbury. 

*' Certainly. I will have no one in my employ who is noi 
a Christian. Don't you say so ? " 

" No," replied Mr. Asbury 

" Why not? " demanded Mr. Tapley. 

" Because I do not wish to encourage hypocrisy," answered 
Mr. Asbury. *' If I conduct my business in a strictly honest 
manner, and my deportment is what it should be, my clerks 
will be more likely to become sincere Christians than they 
would if I should make religiousness a condition. If an 
applicant is capable, truthful and honest, I ask no more." 

"A flimsy, miserable plan!" exclaimed Mr. Tapley, con* 
temptuously. 

" And yet it works well," said Mr. Asbury. " Every 
clerk in my house has, sooner or later, and of his own freor 
will, become a professor of religion." 

" And all but two, in mine," said Peter Brown. 

" I haven't time to argue the matter," said Mr. Tapley* 
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impatientlj, on finding himself cornered " Discassions are 
unprofitable ! To business ! " 

His companions understood him too well to be surprised 
at hiB summary method of extricating himself from a dilem- 
ma, and the trio seated themselves round the centre table. 

" Have you Kimball's diary ?" asked Mr. Tapley. 

" He left it at my oflSce this afternoon," said Mr. Asbury. 
" It is here," and he drew from an inner pocket in the breast 
of his coat, a thinly folded book, made up of a few sheets of 
letter-sized paper stitched in a flexible cover of morocco 
leather, and opening it, read as follows : 

** Wednesday, 8d. — Mrs. Mitchell, seamstress and widow, 
with two children, in rear of Alley, 65 street. Pros- 
trated by over-working, and will not be able to do anything 
for a month. Neighbors speak well of her for sobriety, 
industry and virtue. Attends no church, but sends her 
children to a Methodist Sabbath School. Gave her a Bible, 
which she promised to read, together with five dollars, and 
promised to call again. Mem : What shall I do in her case ?" 

The reader paused, and looked inquiringly at his com- 
panions. 

"Attends no church!" said Mr. Tapley. "UmphI I 
don't like that ! She has had enough, then. Let her go" 

" Give the poor thing time," said Peter Brown. " Con- 
sider, she now has a Bible, and time to read it, too. The 
Lord has thrown her into our hands and we must not let 
her want." 

" I agree with brother Brown," said Mr. Asbury, in reply 
to an interrogating glance from Mr. Tapley. " The Lord 
has placed her in our hands, just as she is ; and we have 
no right to say we shall not receive her. Had I not bettor 
instruct Mr. Kimball to allow her four dollars a week until 
she shall be able to do for herself again ?" 
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•* Two dollars is enough," said Mr. Tapley. " What doc 
a sick woman in her sphere, want with foar dollars a wed 
I'd like to know ? She can't eat — ^sick women don't eal 
or if they do, they don't eat much. Consequently, two i 
enough." 

" But children do," said Peter Brown, eagerly. " Coi 
sider the two children, Tapley ; and only a dollar a wee 
for each of 'em !" 

" Well, well," said Mr. Tapley, " put down four — ^if A 
will promise to go to church when she gets well." 

I would rather leave out that condition," said Mr.AsbiU] 
Well — ^perhaps it is best," said Mr. Tapley, slowly. 

" We mustn't be too hard upon sick people," said Pete 
BjrOwn. " We must give 'em time. It does 'em good." 

"Next case," inquired Mr. Tapley. 

•* Thursday, 4th, — John Ferris, printer, No 76, secon 
floor, same street. Was formerly editor and publisher of 
weekly paper in * * * *, Connecticut. Failed, throan 
the delinquency of his subscribers, losing three years i 
time and fifteen hundred dollars in money. Then came 1 
New York, where he has since been making a precarioi 
living as a " sub" — that is, working in the place of eoa 
one of the regular hands— -on the morning newspapers. Hi 
been sorely tried within the past fortnight. Suffering wH 
a severe cold, he has been unable to work. Of his thrc 
children, one died on the 28th ult., of scarlet fever ; a secon 
of the same disease on the 8d — ^yesterday — and he is wit] 
out means to inter it ; the third is ill, and is scarcely m 
pec ted to live till to-morrow. As if to crush the poor felk> 
to the earth, his wife, who will soon become a mother, i 
also down with the fever, and may or may not recover. Fei 
ris has well nigh lost his reason. II is watch, his own an 
his wife's best clothea and the better part of their fumitar< 
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are in the hands of a pawnbroker. But for the money 
receiVed on these, they would have perished from literal 
wut. Ferris had been down to the Times, Herald, and 
Tribone offices, and placed his case before the compositors, 
tho came up liberally to his help. But this money was 
principally consumed in the burial of the child that died 
on the 28th. His wife must have a nurse, or she will die ; 
the lick child can hardly live another day ; while Ferris, 
liinuelf, if uncared for, will assuredly sink. I gave him ten 
dolkrs, and told him to keep up his spirits. He pointed to 
&t corse of his little one, to the bed in a corner of his only 
liring child, and to his suffering wife, and then burst into 
tears. The scene unmanned me, and hastily telling him 
that I would attend to the burial of the dead, I left him. 
I then called on an undertaker, and gave him the necessary 
isBtraetions. The funeral took place this afternoon, the 
&ther and myself being the only attendants. I shall never 
forget his look of unutterable woe as the body of his child 
was lowered into the grave. On our return from Green- 
wood, I pointed him to Him who said : 'Call upon me in thy 
^J of trouble and I will deliver thee,' — ^but with what effect 
tine alone will reveal. The poor fellow's heart was too 
deeply torn with grief to listen to consolation. At his door 
I hide him trust in God, and be of good cheer ; and telling 
hia Uiat I should call again, I left another ten dollars in 
Ua hand and hurried away. Both his wife and himself re- 
quire the immediate attendance of an experienced nurse. 
1 would also suggest that about twelve dollars per week for 
this unhappy family, until its head shall be able to return 
^ 'health to work, would be only a reasonable allowance. 
But this is for you to decide* " 

" Twelve dollars a week !" exclaimed Mr. Tapley. ** Does 
KinUll suppose we are made of money V* 
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<<Mr. Kimbairs judgment is good/' said Mr. Asbnrj; 
''and when he says twelve dollars, we may take it Cor 
granted that a less sum would be insufficient." 

" I don't see how the poor things can get along with so 
little/' remarked Peter Brown. " The husband in a bid 
state, the wife down and in a condition that loudly calls for 
sympathy, and their only child not expected to live— the 
picture is enough to make one's heart bleed. I move thai 
fifteen—" 

"Put down the twelve," hurriedly cried Mr. Ti^lej, 
fearful lest Mr Asbury should side with the dry goods dealer, 
** and tell Kimball to provide them a nurse without delay. 
The next case ?" 

" Friday, bth, — ^Called at the City Hospital, and saw in 
Ward 16, Harvey Birdsall, mason, who was in great distress 
of body and mind. He fell on the 1st instant, from the 
fourth story of a new building in Spruce street, on whieh 
he was at work, and was severely injured in the head, right 
arm, and leg. Will not, according to the surgeon in attend- 
ance, be able to resume labor for six months. Is in great 
distress for his family, consisting of an aged and pioos 
mother, his wife, a worthy woman, but without hope in 
Christ, and an interesting little daughter, of eight years 90^ 
a regular attendant of Sabbath School, who are now without 
means of support. Told him to be of good cheer, that ib* 
Lord would provide for them. He is, himself, a pious m;*^ 
and has an unshrinking faith in the goodness of God. StilL 
he says he would feel easier, and that ho could bear t^^ 
burning torture of his wounds with more courage, if he co^^^ 
only be persuaded that his family should not suffer. It wo^s^* 
be a source of great joy to me to be able to ease his angoai^' 
I have seen his pastor and neighbors, who speak of b^i''' 
in terms that warrant me in recommending his dear onetf ^ 
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ipsihj. The church can help them a little, bu<; 
»lf poor, not enough. With four dollars a week from 
. what the church can do, and Mrs. Birdsall's own 
a seamstress, they would he screened from want." 
sbory paused and glanced alternately at his com- 

k't know," said Peter Brown, with mingled hesita- 
deference, *' but I think we ought not trust too 
the earnings of the poor man's wife. For my part, 
ee how she can find time to earn anything at all. 
t attend to her poor old mother-in-law, to the baby, 
e house, and that is as much as can reasonably be 
of her. And then she will want an hour or two, 
then, for a crying spell. Women in trouble like to 
loes 'em good ; and we ought to make provision for 
iDg. I think six dollars a week wouldn't be too 

le were a pious woman," obserred Mr. Tapley, " I 
object. But I don't see why we should put our- 
it of the way for one of the world." 
her husband is, and so is her mother-in-law," urged 
roods dealer, earnestly. " Two out of three, without 
the baby, which goes regularly to Sabbath school ! " 
," said Mr. Tapley, after a few moments, thought, 
mball to allow her six dollars a week, if she will 
read a chapter in the Bible every day." 
six dollars without the ' if,' I think would be bet- 
id Mr. Asbury, smiling. " * Beading the Bible for 
rs a week ' does not sound near so well as reading it 
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I, well — as you please. Next case ? " 

vrday, Gth. — Mrs. Mary Knowles, widow ; occupation, 

s; rear of No. 116 street. Burnt her left 
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hand, arm and shoulder, hy the explosion of a campi 
lamp, on the 28th ult., and is in great suffering. Is an 
to do any thing for the support of herself or her little 
and girl, hoth of whom are Sabhath School scholars, 
no money saved, and since her misfortune has dependec 
help on her neighbors, who, though poor themselves, I 
been liberal in their donations. Thinks if she could 
into the Hospital, she would soon get well, but cannot a) 
to go there. I beg your consideration in her favor. He 
through life has been hard. From early childhood she 
known naught but trial. Her purcuti), who at one 
moved in respectable society, were very poor, and nu 
depended on the begging of their child for support. 1 
had bee^ stripped of their means through tlie treacher 
a pretended friend, and they rapidly descended, step bj i 
to the lowest grade in indigence. They were finally cai 
off by the cholera. Shortly after their death, the dan^ 
married ; but her new position made no alteration in 
lot. Her husband, a journeyman shoemaker, was a tip: 
and goon became an inebriate, brutally wringing from 
wife, whose toil alone provided for the household, the m 
of gratifying his unnatural thirst. He died as he had 1 
— a miserable drunkard. His widow has since dag 
delved along, content if, on Saturday night, she coald 
down, owing no one. She is neat, frugal and industri 
She is spoken of by her neighbors as a woman of nato] 
good principles, and as strictly temperate, virtuous and hoi 
She attends no church, however ; does not even read 
Bible. In a conversation with me she made use of thii 
markable expression : ' My life has been that of a dm 
I have never known a single joy. What have I to U 
Ood for ! * And yet I believe her to be a worthy pei 
She has been severely tried, and we ought to have ohai 
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H«r fmee is cold, hard, BeTere, as if it had nerer knowo tha 
■weet Bonshine of > smile. I feel for and pity her. May I 
not hope that yon will 1 " 

" No," said Mr. Taploy, energeticallj. " Feet for a 
■ woman who eatertaiDi a BeDtiment like lAo'.' Never! 'What 
has she to Uiank God for ' ! Rank blasphemy ! Not a cent for 
her — not one conr! " 

" Don't say that, Taplej — don't say that ! " cried Peter 
Brown, pityingly. " The poor thing has had a life of trials 
which have hardened and embittered her spirit. We ought 
to think of that ! " 

"Let ns give her tombing to thank God for" said 
Hr. Asbnry. 

" Not one cent — not one cent ! " repeated Mr. Tapley. 

" 0, Tapley— diear brother Tapley 1 " remonstrated the 
dry goods dealer. " The poor thing is in suffering, a widow, 
too — and withont a friend. Think of that ! " 

" Not one cent t " cried Mr. Tapley, fiercely buttoning np 
his pockets. " It would be holding oat an encouragement to 
■in. Not one cent I" 

" I think we have no right to make such a decision," eaid 
Mr. Asbnry. " We are simply the stewards of the Lord. 
He has entrusted us with riches, that wo might be His al- 
moners. Whoever is in want, has a claim npon His treasury. 
It is not for ns to turn 6ne such away. Ood has brought 
the case of Uiis poor woman before as, and it is at once our 
doty and our privilege to receive and help her. She is in 
need ; and Ood has kindly honored ns by making as the in- 
stmments of imparting to her of Lis bounty. She is in 
suffering ; and He lias kindly put upon us the honor of placing 
her where her angaisb may be mitigated, her wounds be 
healed. How know we what His purpose is in this, or what 
ioflnenoe He designs it shall have in breaking up the ice of 
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bitterness in her heart and cansing it to melt, peril 
the salvation of her soul ? Shall we, His stewards 
attempt to thwart His august purposes ? Shall wi 
upon ourselves to say to any who come to His door i 
ger, * There is no bread for you here ! ' — to any who « 
Buffering, ' There is no healing balm for you ! * I 
self-righteous speak thus, act thus. But tee may not 

" I was wrong,** said Mr. Tapley, frankly. " Salt 
possession of me for a moment. How much ought the i 
to have ? *' 

" Whatever will meet her needs.*' 

" Of course. But how much ? Figure up." 

" A dollar and a half per week for boarding and el 
each of her children ; four dollars a week for her cm 
penses while in the Hospital ; and half a dollar a week 1 
storage of her furniture during that time.*' 

** Three dollars is the usual hospital chargo,*' n 
Tapley. " What is the other dollar for ? " 

" For extras. Invalids require, now and then, deli 
not included in the regular fare.'* 

" And the delicacies do 'em good too,*' observed tb 
goods dealer. " They make 'em get well quicker." 

" She ought to be satisfied with the common fkre, a 
glad to get that ! " said Mr Tapley. "Whoever hai 
giving delicacies to common people ? " 

" She is what God has been pleased to make her," obi 
Mr. Asbnry. " We have no right to disregard her fc 
because her purse is empty, and ours full ! " 

" Well, well, put her down, delicacies and all !" ezol 
Mr. Tapley. impatiently. " What next ? '* 

"Mondai/, Sth, — Mrs. Elizabeth Halsey, widuw, aged 

No. 81 street. Her husband took his dcparin: 

weeks ago, leaving her in indigence. They had for 
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heeo in afflaeDce» but Mr. Halsej met with reverses which 
rcdnced them, step by step, to poverty.. Their last little all 
wu swept away, about a year since, by the destruction at sea 
of a bark, in which Mr. H. had a small interest, since when 
tbej, up to the date of the old man's death, had been sus- 
tained by the kindness of an old friend in Hudson street, who 
is now no more. Mrs. Halsey receives a little aid from her 
eiinrch, but not enough for her subsistence. The church is 
orerbordened with poor, and cannot do all it would. The poor 
old creature is living at her daughter's, or rather with her son- 
in-law, who, though doing well in a pecuniary sense, refuses 
to support her, and says he will not have her in his house 
unless she pays her board, which he fixes at two dollars and 
t half per week. He is a hard, stem man, a petty domes- 
tic tyrant, and with a heart for nothing but money. He has 
notified his mother-in-law that if she does not cancel the six 
weeks' bill he has against her, within ten days, and give 
seeurity for her future board, he will send her to the poor 
house. If it should not be thought too great presumption in 
me, as your private missionary, I would earnestly entreat 
your favorable consideration of this poor lady's case. She 
desires that the few days remaining to her on earth may 
he spent in the society of her daughter, between whom and 
Wself, there is a bond of cordial tenderness and affection, 
^ey are both, I have reason to believe, of the Lord's peo- 
ple; and if you should be instrumental in preserving them 
^m separation, you will save two loving hearts from pain." 
"We must do something for the old woman, of course," 
observed Mr. Tapley, in answer to Mr. Asbury's inquiring 
look. " She is a Christian, and we must look to her. But 
I don't know about saddling ourselves with her perpetual 
■^pport. She may live for twenty years to come, foi 
^ we know ; and fancy what a tax that would I e upon us 
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These old things hold on to life with amazing tenacitj* 
Some of them never go off at all. I know two who hax^ 
been a tax upon their friends for these thirtj years ; anA 
thej are as tough to*day as in their prime. I don't like 
tough old women. They cost too much. We have got six^ 
teen old drainers on our list now, and I don't want any more. 
If they would die, now and then, like other people, there 
would bo some encouragement. But, no ; they hang on, and 
hang on, pertinaciously, as though they paid for their own 
living. I sometimes think they do it just to spite us. If 
we should give them up, its my firm conviction they would 
all go off to-morrow. But so long as they know that they 
have three responsible Aien to provide for them, they will 
see us further, first. If Mrs. Ilalsey had the con8umption« 
or anything of that sort, I shouldn't object ; for then we 
should probably have her on our hands only a few months: 
or a year or two, at furthest. But as Kimball has made do 
mention of her having any disease, we are bound to suppose 
that she is as tough and hardy as those already on oar list 
Still, as she is a Christian, I am not unwilling to do some* 
thing for her. Suppose we pay up what she owes her pre- 
cious son-in-law, and put her in the asylum for Indigent 
Respectable Elderly Females ? The entrance fee is only 
forty dollars, and she will be well cared for. That would be 
cheaper than running the risk of taking her on our hands.'* 

" Suppose you were in her place, and she in yours,*' said 
Mr. Asbury ; " what would you wish her to do ? To lot ytm 
remain with your daughter, or to remove you from her ?" 

" We ought not to presume upon our position," observed 
Peter Brown, gravely. " If we prove ourselves unworthy 
distributers of the Lord's bounty, it will not be well for ns. 
Besides, we ought to have consideration for the feelings of 
the Lord's people Mrs. Halsey desires to remain with her 
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T. Whj Bhould we» for the sake of two dollars and 
. week, be so cruel as to separate them ? No— let 
together ; it will do 'em ji^ood." 
r head and not your heart whispered that suggestion, 
Taplej," urged Mr. Asburj. " Reflect a moment : 
r lady, having lost her companion, finds still some 
» in the society of her daughter, who loves her. 
her to the Asylum, and though she will be well 
>r, she will be sad and lonely, and pine away in 
loess. Shall we, to whom God has graciously en- 
bhe means of lightening the loads of many, permit 

1 — ^well," returned Mr. Tapley, yielding. " I don't 
be hard upon her. Tell Kimball to settle her bill 
w her two-and-a-half per week. I suppose her church 

her in clothes ? " 
le church should not, we will," observed Mr. Asbury 

more cases ? " asked Mr. Tapley. 
," answered Mr. Asbury. And he read : 
sdafft ^th, — ^Margaret Wiley, for two years your pen- 
inished her career on earth to-day. She departed 

H., in full assurance of acceptance in The Beloved. 
sver at a happier closing scene. She was fully pre- 
r The Great Meeting. She had no fears. All was 
peace and joy. She sent her blessing to you for 
idness in screening her latter days from want. But 
she would have suffered. She recognised in you the 
ints of Him whom she was, at length, about to see 
Gmc. Oh ! how proud I felt of my three employers, 
He, too, she thanked and blessed — ^poor unworthy 

could have sung for joy in that moment ; for the 
I came from one who, I had reason to believe, is 
«r to Christ. She was, if you remember, when first 
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The Lord threw her into your hands, a poor hnmaii wii( 
whom nobody owned and whom nobody cared for, save Bin 
who cares for all. Old, her husband and children datd, 
friendless, penniless, a prey to rheumatism, in arrean fiv 
the rent of her wretched garret, dependent for food on n 
occasional day*s work, and a stranger to the Friend of tJM 
friendless, what was her prospect in The Present or Ihe 
Future ? One morning she was without bread. She hid 
often been so before ; but on tJuU morning, her hope ud 
courage fled, and a sense of desolation came upon her ia lU 
its overpowering fulness. Poor soul ! she was hungry, wMk, 
alone — with no one to look to for help, no one to cheer herwitk 
a single kind word — utterly friendless, utterly helpleaa— hff 
poor old heart utterly barren of hope. She threw heridf 
upon her knees, and cried " God! do not Thou desert me I 
Send me some help, in mercy, for the love of Christ ! " It 
was her first cry to her Maker since her childhood. (Tot 
know how easily poor human nature goes astray .) The ex- 
citement of her mind was too much for her famished body, 
and she fell prostrate. The noise of her fall was heard bj 
the occupant of the room below, who hurried up to learn tha 
cause, and found the poor creature senseless. Help waa 
called, and she was restored to consciousness and to a re- 
newed sense of the horrors of her position. The momiig 
wore away, and she concluded to put a period to her misery 
by suicide. In that, her critical hour, Providence directed 
the footsteps of your humble missionary to her door. Whei 
I told her my errand, she turned pale, and murmuring—** God 
has heard me, in my despair, after all ! " fainted. I did not im- 
derstand her then, but I did when she came to. From tbatday, 
want pursued her no more ; I furnished her with a copy of the 
Scriptures, and spent an hour with her, now and then, in 
conversation and prayer. Ere many weeks had flown, mi 
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ktvenlj Father was gracioaslj pleased to send comfort to 
her mourning spirit— to forgiye the wanderer that had gone 
out in Uie morning and come back hito at night. She was 
bppj from that moment ; perhaps blest would be a better 
lord : for if I haye ever known one aronnd whom appeared 
to be visible the heavenly light that is said by good men to 
enfrune, as with the rajs of a glory, the forms of those 
vb, in pare artlessness of heart, lean with trusting confi- 
dence on (rod, I think it was the sister who took her farewell 
look of earth to-day. The Bible was her constant companion ; 
od she had such clear views of its meanings that it was a 
jojr to listen to her. The mild, loving spirit of her Re- 
deemer shone in her air and words. She was no idler — no 
iograte. The glad tidings that had come to her, she grato- 
&llj bore to others. She went out among her neighbors and 
ttplained to them the gospel. Her genial way of bringing 
<Nit its truths rendered her always welcome. When, by 
Kuon of her infiilnities, she could no longer go to them, 
ihey ctlled on her ; and her humble room was the spiritual 
Urth-place of seven dear ones who give daily evidence that 
ttey sre of His who was crucified on Calvary. But our 
lister's work is done. She is gone ; but there are many 
^ will cherish her memory — ^none, however, with more af- 
feetion than your missionary, who esteems it a privilege to 
W even his poor testimony to her worth I*' 
''fliat woman ought to have lived ! " exclaimed Mr. 

Tapley. " She earned her three dollars a week. Tell Kim- 

Wl to give her a good funeral. Really, I — " 
He paused, gulped, looked confused, and finally covered 

^is flee with his hands. In a few moments tears were seen 

tnckling through his hard, bony fingers. 
His eompanions understood what was passing in his rough, 

»ut alter all well-meaning heart. 

6 
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" Let U8 thank Ood for graciooBlj pennittiog 
tliai His cause is still adtanciDg," said Mr. Aabii 

" For allowing us to take a part in His good wo 
the dry goods dealer. 

" For not turning his back upon our offerings/' 
Mr. Tapley. 

And thej knelt in prayer. 



OHAPTE^l VII. 

Setben called, the following morning, on Mr. Bignell, and 

'^d the substance of his interview with Tom. 

"And so the young puppy declines to haye any thing 
^^er to do with me — eh ? " said the millionaire, his brow 
^tracting as he spoke. " Very well — ^very well ! This is 
^ free country, and every man is at liberty to do as he 
•Ws." 

And he smiled like one meditating vengeance. 

'*We must not think too harshly of him," observed 
«iiben. " He is young, inexperienced, and high spirited. 
' vu his pride that prompted the utterance of that reply, 
>t his heart." 

"Then his pride must be brought down, sir," replied the 
illionaire, sharply. " If he forgets what is due to me as a 
ther, I do not, as he shall learn to his cost. I have tamed 
>lder spirits than his, in my time, and made them feel 
Ikit it is to rouse a man who knows the measure of his own 
^Bgth, and has both the will and the power to use it! " 

fieuben made no reply for a few moments. He was 
ordering how to beguile the wealthy egotist from his 
^om^ indignation, into a nobler mood. At length he 
^MMight he saw his way. 

" Think you," he at length gently inquired, " that 
timing' is the best method of proceeding with those 
vho have injured or displeased you ? Such a course leads 
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onlj to resistance, and most generally to a wilful repetitin 
of Uie offence." 

" That depends upon the promptitude with which jo 
act/' returned the man of the world. " When I take a: 
enemy in hand, I make it a point to give him neither tim 
nor opportunity for resistance. I move with energy ; hat J 
do not visibly raise my hand till I am ready : and," 1m 
added, with the egotistical smile of a rich man proud in tfct 
consciousness of power, ** when I strike, I crush ! * 

Reuben, whoso delicate mind had been trained is a 
school where a contrary sentiment is taught, could not help 
viewing the coarse-witted speaker with mingled pity ud 
contempt. He had, however, the tact to conceal his imI 
feelings ; and, (uH of his idea, observed : 

" Man, poor fellow ! when left to the suggestions of liii 
own nature, degenerates into barbarism. His higheit 
ambition is to gratify his own selfishness. From Cain — hii 
truest type ! — down to the present generation, this has beM 
his leading characteristic. Let him for a moment fiuMJ 
himself the victim of an injury, and his first impulse is li 
take counsel from his pride, which prompts him to resent 
it ; and the deeper his pride, the keener is his aenie rf 
wrong and the speedier his vengeance. With rich ul 
poor, young and old, this propensity of returning blow tan 
blow and injury for injury, is ever existent and in ibroe. 
The gospel denounces it, but the world sustains it : as thov^ 
it were of higher importance than the gospel. It was this 
characteristic in Tom that led him to rebel at yoar aatlMh 
rity ; this characteristib in you, that inspired you to viaw 
his rebellion with indignation ; this charaoteristio that infti* 
cnced him to treat my well-meant overture for a reooneili* 
ation with lofty disdain : and this characteristic that proQpti 
you to regard his refusal as an insult that calls for imoM* 
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diate ptmiahment. And yet, in the face of thiB oharaoter- 

iitic, both in his breast and yours, dwells a secret yearning 

for mntoal forgiToness and reconciliation. In his heart, far 

dovn below his pride, he weeps at the obstinacy which it 
OTokes, since that obstinacy keeps him away from a father's 
love and favoi[. And in your heart, far down below your 
pride, are tears for the nngenerons passion that separates 
JOQ from the confidence, the affection, the companionship 
of jonr boy. So long as this barrier exists, so long will 
k the duration of your estrangement." 

He paused for a reply ; but his auditor was looking 
down thoughtfully at the floor. 

"Perhaps so," said Mr. Bignell, at length, as he drew 
a long breath. " But whose fault is it ? Not mine, surely. 
I made the first advances, and was repelled. You would 
sot expect me to sacrifice my dignity by making the offer a 
leoond time, I hope ? " 

"What if I should say — if I were in your place I 
voold make it a thousand times, if the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine should fail ? " asked Reuben. 

" Then, sir," returned the man of the world, " I should 
nply that you were a person of a mean spirit — and un- 
vorihy the notice of a respectable man!" 

"Do you think I would hazard the peace and happiness 
^nj child and the satisfaction of my own heart for so 
cniall a matter as that ? " said Reuben mildly. '* Your 
^iog me unworthy, would not make me so ; and I should 
"ffl be as respectable, in my own eyes, as before." 

''In your own eyes, I have no doubt ! " said the man of 
As world, sarcastically. " But not in those of your son, 
^^ whom you would have lost all authority." 

*'If he were of the age of Tom, who is arriyed at man's 
^'^i I should expect to exert none," said Reuben.' ** It 
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would be compromising his dignity and my own to tttci^ 
it." 

This was a new ide) to the millionaire, who bent hii ejM 
in thought upon the floor. 

" I don't faiow," he obseryed, after a few moments, ** fcrt 
that there is some sense in your remark. It is possible thitl 
may have presumed too much upon my position, and perhifi 
forgotten Tom's. At all events, I will think upon it" 

Reuben's heart bounded. 

** Do" he said, warmly. " To whom should we k»k fa 
candid thought and generous admission, but to the dto 
and wiser ? " 

The millionaire looked at him a few moments. Then TW^ 
and warmly pressing his hand, he exclaimed : 

" You are a gentleman ! Stay and dine with me." 

This was a compliment, and Keuben so understood .it 
To request an individual to dine with him, was, in the nul* 
lionaire's estimation, the highest honor he could confer upon 
such person. " I am particular," he would egotistically snj. 
" whom I invite to my table. I do not ask every bodjft I 
assure you ! " And he told the truth. 

" It would give me great pleasure to do so," returned 
Reuben, " but I have so many calls to make to-day, that I 
shall be unable to. I, however, have a few minutes at mj 
disposal," he added, referring to his watch ; '* and if yon hatt 
no objection, I should like to spend them with you, in At 
discussion of an important subject ? " 

The millionaire understood him, and laughingly •xolaimtd: 

" If it will be any gratification to you, proceed ; but re- 
ligion is a topic in which I take but very little inleraii 
The fact is," he added, with an arch leer, " I am a hmrdenod 
old sinner. Mrs. Bignell does about all in the religious line 
that is done at my house. My days have been consunied ia 
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Biking money. I commeDced life without a shilling ; but I 
pDihed mjself along— one way and another, I pushed myself 
ibog. Business is no joke, you know ; and the man that 
goes into it as I did, with the idea of coming out right, 
fill find but little time for outside matters. To take a pew 
lad, when called upon, to give liberally, are as much as can 
msonably be expected of him. Still, in the face of all my 
pressing labors, I have contriyed to post myself up on the 
principal points, which, I think, is doing pretty well. The 
detiils, we heavy business men have to leave to those who 
ire less engrossed. Do you smoke ? " 
Renben shook his head. 

"I have some capital 'Trabucob' here," continued the 
Billionaire, taking a handful out of a box. " Cost me forty- 
bt dollars a thousand. Try one while we talk this matter 
orer." 
"Excuse me," returned Reuben, "I do not smoke." 
"Pity. You don't know what you lose. Smoking is a 
Inxaiy to those who understand it ; many don't : but I flatter 
Bjielf that I long since became a proficient in the art. 
Ion smile ; but it is an art, and one that all cultivated lovers 
of the. weed appreciate. Any loafer can draw smoke from a 
cigir; but to smoke one well, it is necessary to have the 
RKep^le nerves, the educated eye, and the superior in- 
■tinets of a gentleman. A vulgar fellow, for instance, with 
As best Trabuco that ever was manufactured, would, in three 
Binntes, fill a room with a stench strong enough to sicken a 
kone ; while a practised smoker, with refined nostrils, will 
'BM)ke one of the same brand, in a parlor filled with ladies, 
^'Hboat giving offence to the most delicate. On the contrary 
bis light clear whiffii of pearly smoke will impart to the at- 
^^bere a soft, delicious aroma, beneath whose magic in- 
henoe each occupant will experience a dreamy, houri-like 
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languor, reminding her of that which is said by p<H 
manoists and travellers to be native to her fair sisten 
harem. The difference between the two smokers lief 
tkoi that the refined instincts of the one, lead him, on 
the first whiff from a cigar, to intuitively comprehei 
how hard or how softly to draw so as to extract oi 
fragrance, and to avoid the bitter juice that lurki 
body of the tobacco. Observe," he added, with a ml 
" what a pure clear smoke comes out from this, and how 
it intermixes with the atmosphere and disappear! 
warrant now, my dear sir, that you can detect nothinj 
sive in the odor it gives to the room." 

His auditor, with a slight motion of the head, in* 
that he did not. 

" I thought so. That comes from the fact that it ii 
mouth of an artist. Talking of art," he added, poin 
a fruit piece 'over the library door, " do you see tl 
ture ? " Reuben bowed. " A perfect gem. One of L 
Cost me a cool eight hundred. It is said, by ea 
judges, to be unapproachable. Observe the shading 
peach ! " 

Reuben rose', and, coloring, said : 

" I see that you do not design to give me an oppo 
to say a word on the subject to which I referred ; 
my time is not my own, I will take my leave." 

The millionaire smiled with the blushing air of oi 
perceives that he is understood. 

" Don't get angry," he said. " The fact is, I feei 
torest in religious matters. Even if I wished to, 1 1 
time. My mind is occupied with other things. My pi 
takes up all my attention. One of these days, when 
less care, I may give religion an examination. Till 
he added with a gay laugh, '* you really must excuse 
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"One of these days I' " repeated Bcuben, looking at him 
a few momenta. " How old arc jou, Mr. Bignell ? " 

** father free, that ! " returned the millionaire, laughing. 
"But I took a small liberty with you jnat now, and I anp- 
poM it ia bui £ur to albw you to return it. Slightly o^cr 
%4eTen." 

Beaben observed him gravely for a few moments, and 
ftensaid. 

" Hay I ask you another question 1 " 

"Certainly." 

''As it is meant in a kindly spirit, will you promise to so 
receive it ? " 

** Of course. But if it is likely to tax one's patience 
loo much, oblige me by cutting it short. I cannot bear 
Qy thing prosy ! " 

"Lwill make it as brief as possible," returned Eeuben, 
reitrtining himself. 

"If you please!" laughed the man of money, satirically. 

" If," said Eeuben, " you beheld a friend walking over a 
liridge sixty, or at most, sixty-five, miles long, what would 
JOU think if, when he had passed the fifty-seventh mile, he 
ihoold deliberately confess that he knew neither tJie length 
^ ike bridge^ nor where he was goi^g ? " 

The laugh disappeared from the lips of the mocker, and 
a sharp gleam of resentment glittered in his eye ; but ere 
he could bethink himself of a reply, Keuben had politely 
^ed him ' Good day,' and taken his departure. 

Hr. Bignell had half a mind to follow and insult him ; 
^t he, with an efibrt, checked the impulse, and threw him- 
■^haek in his chair, muttering indignantly : 

"The impudent puppy ! I should have kicked him ! If 
^er he shows his face in my house again — ^I — I'll pull his 
'^ ! Bat its always the way with these pious fools. Once 

6» 
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let one of them inside your doors» and he withoat 
impertinently desires to know whether you are pn 
for the day of judgment! The insolent meddlers! 
is it their business whether their neighbours are it 
render their accounts, or not ? Let every man look i 
his own affikirs, and we shall all get along pleasantly ew 

He rose, paced the library, and at length paused ii 
of a small mirror that hung between the windows. 

" I don't know," he mentally observed as he m 
himself in the glass, " but that the young preacher ii 
after all. The wrinkles of that age when a man 
longer be considered as in his prime are rather j 
visible in my poor old face. The color of my hair, 
that of a gent, advanced in years, especially roin 
temples, where it is like silken silver. My teeth, hoi 
he added, smiling, ** thanks to my dentist, who charg 
two hundred and fifty dollars for the set, are sound m 
and as pure. But then," walking away from the gla 
resuming his seat with a sigh, "every body knoi 
they are not natural. If we could only make the 
believe that things are what we represent them to b« 

He lit a fresh cigar, and, leaning back thoughtfuUy 
chair, recalled the interrogatory of his late visitor. 

'* Yes," he muttered, looking al^ently at the kej 
door, "the young preacher is right. When a hm 
once passed his fifty-seventh milestone, he ought U 
WHERE HE IS GOiNo. Then, IF EVER, he ought to 
whether he is walking on the high road to heaven o 
other place. Then, if ever, he ought to feel that 
had a stomachful of the world and all its humbv 
be able, for once, to be in earnest. But," drawti 
orously on his cigar, and contracting his brows, *' whi 
should do this — ^I, whose career has not been in 
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Moordanoe with the Ten Gommandineiits ? " Afier ponder- 

ng awhile. ** No. It would be of no use. It is too late. 

I have made too much. I have accnmnlated four millions ; 

and when a man, in this age of severe competition, plnnges 

enpty handed into the battle of business, and comes out 

with that sum, it is reasonable to conclude that ms con- 

somics did not go far into the battle with him ! And yet," 

ift^r a pause and a long thoughtful gaze at the door key, 

"tiie young preacher spoke as if he took it for granted that 

lay rascal, no matter how great, could repent and find 

pttdoD. I wonder if that is true ! If it he — " starting 

vp ind for a few moments striding up and down the library 

in great excitement ; " but, psha ! it can not be. Sin, like 

ATerj thing else, must have a limit, which, once passed, the 

tnougressor is doomed ; in Which event, m,y case is settled, 

for I must have over-stepped that limit twenty years ago. 

Therefore, where is the use of my giving the matter any 

farther Uiought ? No, I'll let it drop, at once and forever, 

>nd enjoy myself while I may. The young preacher meant 

^; but he didn't know what a precious rascal he was 

rfdreesmg I " 

Having finished his thought concerning himself, the 
oiillion&ire's mind returned to his son. 

"I wonder," he mentally exclaimed, " how much longer 
lorn intends to keep up his animosity against me ? If he 
vere obly less proud, and would come and acknowledge 
l^ii&Belf in the wrong, and ask my forgiveness, and pro- 
fuse in future to be guided by me,* I'd pay his debts 
ttd give him five thousand -a-y ear for pocket money." A 
^««p sigh, a dreamy stare. at the door key, and utter forget- 
^eBB that the half-smoked cigar between his lips is going 
^t for want of drawing. " The old house is lonely — 
lonely, without him. I don't meet his handsome, manly 
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'figure in the passage ways any more. He lias left me; 
when he must have known very well when I ordered him 
out, that I didn't — couldn't mean it ! " A long, feeling 
panse. " If he would but come back, I think I shoold soi 
insist npon his confessing himself in the wrong ; yes/' tetrt 
gliding down his cheeks, " I think I should not insist upon 
that ! " Unconsciously chewing the end of bis cigar—*' If 
he but knew how sacredly I. every morning, privately look 
in npon the things in his room, which remain, eroa to 
the open novel on the table, just as he left it, he woold liil 
for me ; yes, feel for me, and come back, and make ip, nd 
let times go on again as they used to before he vnt 
away !" 




I 



CHAPTER Vm. 

m Russell, the goyerness, was sitting by the window 

^eter Brown's drawing-room, and looking through the 

I pones at the passers-by, when she heard an advancing 

tep on the carpet. On turning round, she beheld the 

nteur. He was pale and toil-worn. 

» bowed, but, from diffidence, perhaps, did not extend 

and, nor seem so self-possessed as usual. 

le governess blushed, as if her woman's instinct had 

|>ered the meaning of his manner. 

Tou seem. Miss Eussell," he began with a smile, " to 

r the human panorama. Are you skilled in Layater's 

>r, like the sybils of the old romantic days, do you read 

loter by intuition ?" 

!^either," answered the governess. " I long ago found 

BO faulty, that I concluded to place no reliance upon 

r." 

ind yet," said the litterateur, " to those who give them 

nt study, they bring golden returns in trusty knowl- 

. His face is a faithful mirror of the inner being of 

J man. He may, if so disposed, temporarily change its 

ession ; but, unless he be an adept in the art, such 

^ will only deepen the original, and, in case he be a 

ndrel, make him appear a greater one than he is. But 

i 80 constituted, one thought chasing another with the 

Htj of the gallop of hi^ blood, that he cannot bo always 



II 
II 
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upon his guard, and, in a moment that he knows not, As 
assumed falls back into the natural aspect, and then hi 
stands — revealed. Few, however, understand phjsiognoBiy 
so well as this ; and hence, nine out of ten may be read bj 
the careful observer as. plainly as a newspaper paragr^.** 

"Are you a proficient in this study 1" asked the goTe^ 
ness, her every nerve thrilling at the ripe, rich sound rftiM 
litterateur's finely modulated voice. 

" I should be glad to answer in the affirmatiTe," lie «i* 
swered ; " but truth forbids it. Physiognomy is one of At 
many studies from which we rise up with fresh pomta for 
reflection from every lesson."^ 

Still you have made some progress V* 
True ; but it is like that of one who has undertaken to go 
through a whole library, and has read only a few Tolumes." 

" You are too modest !*' laughed the governess. " I havt 
read your sketches, and know better !" 

" As you will !" said the litterateur, with a shrug. 

" Do me the favor,*' continued the governess, with well 
assumed playfulness, which, however, did not deceive tlie 

man before her, " to give me the characteristics of bl 

me see. I must have those of more than one, to fairly lesl 
the practical value of the art. Let me see. Mr. Asbury t 
No ; his features are set, and so plain that a child may 
peruse them. Mr. Brown's ? No ; his kind, honest nature 
is limned in his frank, benignant smile. Mr. Tapley ? No; 
his rugged, pretentious, but at heart generous spirit, is hi> 
printed in his very manner. Whom shall it be ? O, I havt 
it — ^Mr. Bignell, and some of his club friends, whom he brings 
here so frequently ; but which of them — ^that's the question ? 
Mr. Shipley ? No ; his * very particular-ity' forbids it. Mr. 
Oressinger (with a slight rosy glow and in a hesitating tone 
that did not escape the litterateur)? — ^Tes. He will do. Bul^" 
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lie added, with smiling viTacitj, " now I think of it, joa 
bye blown Mr. Bignell so long and intimately, that a descrip- 
tkm of his character would hardly he satisfactory ; and so, 
kt 08 leave him out. But, dear ! his omission reduces me 
tot riogle test. No matter. An intelligent mind ought to he 
Mtisfied with that. Therefore let us have Mr. Gretssinger's 
traits." 

" I fear," remarked the litterateur, " that this is a liberty 
to which, if he were present, that gentleman would not 
eonaent." 

** Consent, indeed. What 1 when a lady wished it ? He 
is too gallant for that ! Besides, what should he have to 
fear V 

"Nothing, I am aware. But if he were here, and should 
himaelf make the request, I oould not well decline to accede 
to it." 

*'I shall have to put you down among' the 'very partiou- 
hraP " said the governess, archly. 

"For what you will," laughed the litterateur. "But," 
1m added, taking her hand, " may I not take courage and 
iddress you upon a theme in which I feel a deeper interest ?" 

The sprightliness of his fair auditor disappeared, and was 
loeeeeded by an air of embarrassment, v 

"Have you never," asked the young man, misinterpreting 
Wbliuhes, "seen one on whom your eye could fondlier 
UI than on any other ; whose form, enshrined in love's 
iQOit tender temple, became a cherished image ; and hand 
ui hand with whom you would gladly walk along life's wind- 
^glane down to its closing twilight?" 

" Have you ?" asked the governess, her bosom heaving 
^th contending emotions. 

"Have I? 0; she divides with Honor, the empire of my 
"P^^t; is entwined with tny being; is my first memory in 
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tbo morning, my main thought all the day, my last on lyia; 
down ; accompanies me in my walks ; floats between me am 
my paper as I write ; gives tone, energy, and essence to m] 
pen ; is beside me and leaning on my arm in my ramblee 
the silver melody of her whispers attuning my heart to hope 
and confidence and conscious strength ; is the bright visioi 
of my dreams, inviting me to put on all my armour, and U 
thoroughly equip me for that conflict in which indolent Genial 
struggles with resolute Tact for the laurel and the weald 
that follow fame ? ' Have I ?* Could you but unlock aj 
breast and look in upon her statue, pedestaled in that innei 
fane, where we hide from the world's rude gaxe our heart's 
dearest object !" 

The features of the governess, gradually paling to the hse 
of a vestal flower, became sharpened with an air of pain. 
" Have you seen one such ?" asked the litterateur. 
"I have/** was the trembling response; and the bi 
speaker crimsoned to her temples with the words, and tl 
lashes of her eyes, which sparkled with an unbidden tef 
were lowered to the floor. " But ■ ■" 

" You pause ?" observed the young man, a mournful fii 
boding gathering upon his brow. 

" But," resumed the governess with a staggering ef 
" perceiving that I was not fitted to« share life's trials i 
him, and finding that my affection for him grew stiw 
day by day, I, at length, for bis sake more than mj 
wrested with and at length, though not without many p 
overcame it." 

" Overcame it I" faltered the litterateur. " Ovei 
it !" he repeated in a voice so unlike his own, that it 
instant startled the governess into the belief that it proc 
from the lips of an intruder, and caused her to look 
surprise. " You found him unworthy, then ? I 
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— ^pirdon !" He added, dropping her hand, and moying back. 
"I did not mean to trespass npon your feelings. I 
ikoaght — ^I had a hope bat, no matter. I would not fur- 
tli€r wound you !" 

And, with a- low respectful bow, he was about to retire, 
wlien a word from the governess arrested him. 

"Stay, Mr. Sprague !'' she exclaimed, in a tone of deep 
aagaish. " It is due to you and myself that we should not 
part in misapprehension. It was not his unworthiness — no, 
not that f — ^which prompted mc to this step !" 

The litterateur acknowledged the compliment by a grate- 
Ubow. 

"Not his unworthiness," repeated the lady, struggling in 
the midst of a blush, which was deep as scarlet, to preserve 
her dignity ; " but, his — poverty !'* 

And, to the young man's amazement, she looked him 
Qshnly and majestically in the eye, without quailing for an 
uutaiit before the stem glance of proud scorn with which he 
■vreyed her, and i^parently without abating one jot of her 
B^nse of principle. 

"I know your thought," she sud, hoarsely; ''but it is 
vitnig— I might say unworthy of one of your magna- 
Biaity." 

**! may have done you injustice," observed the litterateur. 
**^ so, I entreat your forgiveness. But I will take your 
^'^ for it, and my leave also ; for it is not becoming to 
^^ position as a lady, nor to mine as a gentleman, to humili- 
^ yourself thus to satisfy any fancied curiosity of mine." 
'* Nay, stay and hear me, I command — " 
^e young man paused and observed her in surprise. 
•• I— I entreat ! " 
%e litterateur bowed; 
*' I crushed the feeling," said the governess, explanativo- 
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\j, "becaase he was poor, and I unwilling, by wedding bui, 
to make his noble spirit /ef/ his poverty ! " 

Sprague started, colored, turned pale, and with a tear i 
remorse flashing in his eye, exclaimed — 

" 0, pardon — ^pardon I I was too hasty — cruel — ** 
" You have committed no offence that I regard as sodi," 
replied the governess, with a sad smile, " and therefore I han 
naught to forgive. But let me finish. I inherit all the pridi 
of a proud family, and am unfit, both by nature and edaei^ 
tion, to be a poor man's wife. I had a father whose 0T«^ 
confidence in a villain led to his ruin, and his proud heait 
was reduced to the necessity of going forth to daily tuL Ht 
submitted to it, but with an unwilling spirit : and then, if 
never before, he experienced the bitterness of that moolripg 
drudgery which realises that it must grind iii life tw^ 
for the burdens which call for constant support, at hamu 
We had been educated for luxury — ^not indigence, and ooaU 
do naught to help him. He sunk at last, in suicide his 
proud spirit crushed, his heart corroded by unpleasant bna- 
ness memories, his brow darkened with uneaainess. and Ui 
temples silvered before their time, with eare. At hit deilh 
we were wretchedly poor, and I was driven to earn wq 
mother's bread, or see her starve. She had no reaoofOi 
but me; and could I — a proud and feeling womaa—coA* 
sent to cumber the man I love with two such burdens !— 
Sooner than that— sooner than see his manly head bowed ai 
my father's was, I'd drag out every root of love, thon|^ il 
left me bankrupt of his esteem, yea of life itself, and eaal 
it to the first tempest that would bear it, with other wraeka« 
to the gulf of Kuined Hopes ! " 

" Never till now," muttered the litterateur, ** have I tc* 
perienoed the inconvenience of poverty — ^neyer till now 
But are my earnings, present or prospective, suffieienl ^ 
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enable me to say to this high-hearted womaiii 'Be mine, 
nd want shall never haunt nor stare thee or thine in the 
fee '? No ; let me not deceive her or myself. Dull, 
driroling drone ! what have you — a pensioner on the grudg- 
ing bounty of the pen ! — ^to do with the delights of love ! 
Leave them to thy betters — ^to that rahhle horde who know 
BO higher ambition than, in the accumulation of dollars, to 
tread down all the finer feelings of humanity, to cultivate 
harery up to a science, and minister to their own loathsome 
egotism ! But," he added, checking himself, " what is this 
— «ny ? O, man — ^man ! what art thou when the desires of 
tbj heart move not as thou would 'st have them ! But I most 
ntake atonement to this poor, suffering lady." 

Then tnming to the governess, he said, aloud — 

*'Hiss Russell, in encouraging a passion like this without 
fnt knowledge and consent, (and yet who, knowing you, 
eodd know and love not .')— and in treating you so cruelly, 
I hare doubly sinned, and fervently beseech your forgivo- 
M81 Nay, weep not," he continued, faltering, " or there 
mhot burning courses beneath these lids which will leap out, 
toOfind shame the manhood of their owner. I at once regret 
od thank yon for your heart's confidence ; for while it tells 
Mwhat my earth's future will be, it yet somewhat mitigates 
&0 blow to know that my affection was set upon a spirit 
worthy of its brightest and proudest dreams." 

He paused a few moments, to recover himself, and then 
'^•d, in a tone that vainly struggled to appear smiling, oon- 
ident and firm : 

"Let what has been said pass into oblivion — as if it never 
^ been spoken ; as if we had always looked to be only 
P^ friends — good friends," he repeated, with a desperate 
^mnesa, " and — and — ^nothing more. Your hand. Miss Baa« 
*«ll^aa a lady may give it to a gentleman ! " 
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It was warmly tendered, and gently pressed ; and 
bow, as rich in dignity as grace, and a step whose s 
perceptible unsteadiness only the keen eye of a quick 
and sympathising woman could detect, the litterateur 
-from the apartment. 



CHAPTER IX. 

No onB wonld have supposed at breakfast, on the follow- 
Of morning, that there were two parties at the table who, 
^ tlie preceding day, had each undergone all the agonies 
rfl4)Te*s martyrdom. 

Am features of the litterateur were somewhat sharper 
i&d his ejes more sunken than usual ; but all, with the ex- 
^on of the goyemess, who observed his attenuated 
appearance, attributed it to his having been up late at 
*^Dg, and made no comment upon it. 

The governess, who was more experienced in suffering, 
^bited few or no signs of the severity of yesterday's 
3nal. She was a little pale perhaps; but then that was 
H) new thing for her : and, much to her relief, the meal 
^^ised off without anything in her manner or appearance 
^STmg attracted attention. 

Thereafter, when they met, they were, as before, genially 
'^iiirteoas, and we might add, at the risk of being thought 
V^ of a contradiction, distantly polite. The litterateur 
^^r alluded in any manner to the past ; but, after a few weeks, 
^ governess perceived, with pain, that he was less energetic 
^ formerly ; that he stayed in his own room more, and 
appeared in the drawing-room less ; that he seemed to shun 
observation %Dd society ; and that he was falling into a habit 
'thoughtful listlessness, and becoming prone to dreamy 
>^tal absences. Her heart told her the cause ; but though 
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it bled for him, she deemed it indelicate 
subject ; and fearful lest in pity she should 
tempted to do so, and thereby imperil her woi 
she carefully avoided being alone with him 
drawing-room or elsewhere. 

The young man noticed this; and thougl 
occasions when it stung him to the quick, he 
help admitting to himself, in calmer moments, 
ing her position, it was her only proper oov 

One evening, about a month after the seem 
the preceding chapter, Tom, Gressinger and } 
called in together, and after a half hour of tb 
young minds discuss so gravely, Margaret, at 3 
favored the company with ' Love Not,' at t 
which she performed with indifferent skill, 
however — ^her lover particularly — complimentc 
Tom, the arch rogue ! declaring that " he had 
any thing like it, in his life ! " 

After a few minutes of additional chitchat^ Id 
latighingly asked the governess to dismiss the: 
words of melody. The latter ^nsented, and 
self at the instrument, sang with a meaning en 
reversed the sentiment of the poem, " 'Tis sail 

CONQUERS love I" 

Mr. Gressinger, who had a fine ear for 
raptures, though he only quietly apjplauded tl 

The litterateur alone understood the geni 
nious hint of the governess, and was touched 1 

" You do not applaud, Sprague !" observed 
" Have you no soul ? " 

« Et tu brute ! " returned the litterateur, wil 
smile. *' You have dissolved the spell, and 1 
earth again ! I must think, now, what to do !" 
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Ai he ipoke, he glanced fnrtiyely at the governeis-and 
yereeiTed, by the expression of her eonntenAnoe, that she 
floiprehended that the latter part of his reply was meant 
Ibrlier. 

At a later hoar, while alone in his room, and mainly en- 
dttforing to elaborate an article, he, leaning his head oik 
Ui left hand, shifting the pen from the paper, and looking 
abtently down at his watch which lay before him on his 
desk, mentally exclaimed : 

"She is right. It would be more in accordance with 
ddicaoy for me to remove. Bat should I do so, my kind-hearted 
viele would naturally desire an explanation, which I could 
Mt give. To leave tcithout an explanation, would wound 
tk feelings of my relative, who regards me as one of the ■ 
fakilj, and to whom I am indebted for a thousand generous 
ittentions ; whilst to remain is, perhaps, to offend with my 
pKsenee one to whose feelings I should pay scrupulous 
deference. Perhaps ! " he added, bitterly. *' How know I 
Alt she cares either for my absence or my presence ? Am 
I ]iot as a withered leaf that is trodden under foot, and that no 
biger flutters a glad welcome alike to the benevolent sun- 
iluM, the reviving air, and the thrift-giving rain ? Has not 
My pen lost its power, my working hand its nerve, my heart 
iteimbition ? And is not all this her work — hers ? Yet," 
k idded, checking himself, as his revolving mind brought 
xM a better thought, " let me not be illiberal — unjust. 
Vii it not in mercy that she refused me ? .What should I, 
vboie earnings scarcely equal the perquisites of a waiter, 
^ vith a wife whose education and instincts unfit her for 
^ poor home that I could offer her ! She desires to move 
in the elevated sphere to which her culture entitles her — a 
Edible ambition, which it were selfish and unworthy in me 
^ attempt to thwart. Why should I do so ? Let mo not 
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be so unmanly. Rather, let me emulate the chivalrie 
of those knightly gentlemen of old, who inscribed upoi 
banners, ' Let justice triumph, though it send us i 
headsman ! ' And was it not in pity to me that she sug 
absence as a remedy for my hopeless passion ! For li 
she feels not, but only for me ! Noble spirit ! She is i 
to be loved ; yea, deserving of the richest treasury of 
tion that man ever poured into the lap of woman ! *' Ai 
turn of the mental wheel, and sarcasm gushes out like 
" But in this age of religion, enlightenment and cultn 
cannot love, without — Money, Honor is nothing — Lea 
nothing — ^Purity of Purpose, and an Irreproachable 
nothing ; Money, the (me merit, the concentration c 
virtues ! A man may have a heart opulent in gOM 
but if he have not an opulent purse as well, he, for i 
goodness, is a Pariah, and must be content with a Fi 
privileges : to dwell on the outskirts of society ! Hi 
look on Beauty, and, if he please, love her, with a 
strength of his great manly nature, but — at a duk 
Her soft cheek, her ruby lip, the glorious fire of her 
the music of her voice, the sparkling thoughts of hei 
rated mind, the ripe affections of her heart, her sweet o 
in trial, her angel consolation in affliction, her soft hi 
fan off sickness' fever, to smooth its pillow, and to 
point it to The Great Physician, are not for him ; butfbi 
coarse successful son of Trade, ingrained in the sub 
and duplicities of Business, whose noisome carcass ii 
with the effluvia of men who make bargains, whose • 
are plethoric with the fruits of moral knavery — and 
gross nature is incapable of appreciating the refined i 
ness of her superior spirit ! " Another turn of the ' 
and a gush of mingled scorn and envy bursts forth, 
yet this rtfLueA, superior spirit deliberately reserves i) 
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le, ftfl a merchant reserves his best goods for a 
t ! Ilad I money, she would accept me ; noC 

calmly nips her liking in the bud, and, tran- 
her arms, awaits a like ofTer from the first he 
has a golden lining, that may chance along! 

a creature I have built the structure of my 

a thing have wasted the highest and holiest 
J being ! Why, had she been a woman, she 
llowcd me to a cabin, and preferred its humble 
e garniture of a palace, and our only crust to 
ptuous feast ever set before a queen. But, 
ined, and cannot afford to love a poob. man ! 
driveller ! (smiting his forehead) why, in thy 
test thou to make one of that small but im- 
of self-sacrificing intelligences who, with the 
eering the way into the great wildernesses of 
Action, and throwing open all their treasures 
race, when, by taking an obscure place under 
s banner of Traffic, thou might'st now have 
purse — dollars, which would make thee worthy 
of beauty, and render thee moU lovable and 

A pause, and then turning with softened 
3ading implement of his profession, which he 
y. " Old friend ! dear to me as the pulses of 
10 hast been the silent partner of my labors in 
hours, when Thought's sparkling stream flows 
purest — in whose fascinating companionship toil 
X) a pleasure, and time glided by unnoticed and 
. I bid thee farewell for money 7 Could I for- 
en for her, to whom my heart went out in joy 
ik in sadness ? No ; for thou wast my first 
\ knew her, I was wedded inseparably to thee. 
60 with me in all my mental jouroeyings ; hast 

7 
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shared my griefs and gladness, my despondencies and en- 
thusiasms ; hast given form to my imaginings, brought m 
bread and raiment, exploredT the dark caverns of error, 
unriddled the sphinxes of sophistry, lashed vice tiU ii 
shrieked and quivered, whipped off charlatans in art, soiem 
and literature, given a helping hand to modest merit, and eoo* 
tributed in some degree towards pushing on the car of Hnmu 
Progress. Abandon thee ? Not for money, not for wodub, 
not for all the shams that ever shook the manhood of is- 
genuous minds ! While I look on thee — ^humble repreten* 
tative of the mightiest power beneath the stars ! — methinb 
I behold the titan that has rent the veil of superstitidi 
stormed the citadels of cruelty, stayed the march of ignor- 
ance, emancipated man from the moral chains of false mien 
and false priests, dictated conditions to despots and ti 
meaner villains, made ihc husbandman the peer of kingi^ 
borne glad tidings to all nations, rescued History from !•' 
terested and unscrupulous dynasties, freed Knowledge froii 
its ancient fetters, and which even now is battering at tko 
fortresses of tyranny and throwing up Freedom's bulwarks il 
around the earth. Power of powers — ^Titan of titani ! wtj 
thy glorious work go on till all the nations yield to thj bi* 
nefioent sway, and every bondsman of whatever deipotutt 
shall be elevated to his birthright of Man in the image ff 
his Crod! Abandon thee — exchange thee for the vileksiTfiy 
and the gains of Traffic ! Not while reason holds her empirii 
and this hand the nerve to wield thee in the Common CaM • 
So, old friend ! come pain or pleasure, wealth or povtrtfi 
well still go on together — ^yea, till the shadows of The Iio4 
Even gather over us, and we bid to earth oar last Qood Nights 
One evening, Tom observed to the litterateur, 
" Do you know, Joe, that Oressinger is paying hii ^ 
tresses to Miss Russell ? ' 
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lid you say about Miss Bussell ? " inquired the 
looking up from a rcvery. 

»Bent you have become ! You remind me of old 
H intum, who was so faulty in this respect, that 
Eiing friend called on him one day and gravely 
Is the Professor in ? * he innocently answered, 
my stare, ' I don*t know ; be kind enough to walk 
lU see.' I was simply asking whether you had 
m thick Gressinger is with Mag*s governess ? " 
shook his head, musingly. 
e, however. I saw them, last night, at the opera, 
1 time ; and Mag tells me that he is very atten- 

j" said the writer, with assumed indifference, 
essinger a gentleman of any means ?*' he asked, 
' moments. *' Though familiar with his person 
don, I have no knowledge of his resources.'' 
I man is largely in the tobacco line," answered 
[ Arthur is likely soon to be a partner, and also 
eir ; for Bill, his brother, is at St. Augustine, 
ing to hold out against the consumption, which, 
cording to a recent letter from his attendant, 
J carry him off in the fall. But, talking of con- 
do you know, Joe, that it is thought you are your- 
into a decline ? " 
rateur smiled, t)itterly. 

cist take care of yourself, old fellow. You are 
urself to death. You sit here scratching away 
m till your last energy is used up, and then go 
)u take no air, no exercise ; but meditate, write 
and sleep, meditate and write. Such a life is 
ind enervating enough to pull down a giant. Joe, 
added the young man, in a tone of deep feelings 
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" if you have no consideration for yourself, have some for 
your friends. If you don't want your old college clmm lo 
go in mourning for the noblest and truest friend he tnt 
had on earth, shake off this melancholy and this morM 
attachment for your pen ; rouse yourself, walk your stagiuuii 
blood into circulation, let your manuscript wait till yon m 
re-invigorated, and then return to it with fresh seat CoBif 
take off that dressing gown, and put on your coat, and go to 
the club, and have some fun. It will put new life into yoa." 

The litterateur shook his head, and, wiUi a gad smile, it- 
plied : 

" Not to-night, Tom. Excuse me !" 

" Nonsense, old fellow — come along. There will be sport 
around there. The boys are all flush, and, as all are Bot 
good -players, and many full of fight, there will be aonie gooi 
shoulder-hitting by twelve o'clock. Come.*' * 

'' Pardon me, Tom ; I cannot. I take no interest in iiA 
scenes." 

" Well, then ; let us run down to 'Burton's.' The *Boii 
to Ruin' is up. and though I have never seen it, I understul 
that it is full of roaring incidents, and keeps the aadienoaii 
convulsions. Come — any thing, any where, to free yon tmt 
the dismals !" 

*' You are very kind, Tom ; but, in truth, I am in to 
humor to-night, to appreciate any thing bat my ova 
thoughts." 

'* A gentle hint for me to retire !" cried Tom, langlu^g* 
" I see there is no use in playing the doctor ; for yoa hit* 
no confidence in my prescriptions. But," he added, ia a 
disturbed voice, " though I see you wish to be alone, I sbiD 
not budge a foot till you promise to relax your labors lai 
take some exercise !" 

Sprague was touched; and a mist gathered in his eyes. 
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"I promise!" he said, taking and pressing Lis friend's 
pralkred hand. 

"All right, old fellow!" cried Tom, brushing the spraj 
bm his lids. " Good night !" 

As the prodigal disappeared, the smile passed away from 
tiie face of the litterateur, who fell back in his chair and 
vttered a deep sigh. 

** So," he exclaimed, bitterly ; " she has found a lover to 

iier mind : at his proposal, she will sink gracefully into 

kis arms, overcome by love for — his money, (His brows 

darkening as a new thought occurs to him.) This thing, it 

leemSfis not new. It has been silently going on, for some 

tine; else why her artfully-framed desire, on the morning 

of my rejection, to have me read for her the characteristics of 

Aia same Gressinger ? I begin to understand the duplicity 

nd selfishness of her nature. 'Tis well she refused me — 

jHt very well ; for had she not, I had been cursed indeed ! " 

fiat a quiet monitor in his heart told him that he was 

dobg the fair lady a great wrong ; that, he had neither asked 

kar confidence on this subject, nor received it ; that, as she 

kid dealt fairly and frankly with him, so far as his own passion 

mi concerned, he ought not to complain ; that, being free, 

ihe had a right to accept the addresses of whomsoever 

the pleased ; that poor and with a mother to care for, she 

ma £ar from being in a position in which she could follow 

her own inclinations, and when considering an offer of mar- 

ritge, was, in a measure, compelled to view it more as a matter 

of business than of love. True, this destroyed the romance, 

and struck a rude blow at the general opinion, of woman's 

ihrinking delicacy ; but then when, as in the present case, 

ik^ is not wholly her own mistress ; when poverty, like an 

ill eur, is barking at her heels ; when, for these reasons, she 

feels that she cannot afford to marry the man she loves ; and 
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when, in view of the utter friendlessness of her position, she 
finds it compulsory to either marry a man who can snppott 
her, or not marry at all, is she not more entitled to sympa- 
thy than to reprehension ? 

Thus spoke conscienoe to the heart of the poor littarmtanr. 
The response of the heart was prompt and generous : 

" True. I was too hasty. We cannot always do as we 
would. It is more for her mother's sake than her own tha^ 
she takes this course, which, to one of her proud, aensitiTa^ 
mould, must he a sacrifice. Her lot is hard, her 
trying. I feel for her. May she find in Gressinger a 
she can warmly love ; may the study of his life he how to 
make her happy, and may their union be as a lengtheaed 
holiday 1" 

Poor fellow ! while his great, manly spirit nttered this 
wish, tears were gliding down the pale, attenuated hamb 
that covered his wan face. 



OHAPTKR X. 

"Where, now ?*' asked the millionaire, of his wife, as the 

'■tter was drawing on her gloves, on the following Friday 

•▼ening. 
^To covenant meeting," answered Mrs. Bignell. 

* Covenant meeting ! What is that V* 

"Come and see," said the lady, with a hopefal smile. 

Ber hushand reflected a moment, and then observed : 

"* It may amuse me more than lounging at home. I will." 

And he pnt on his hat. 

A few minutes brought them to the lecture room, which, 
^though it wanted a quarter of an hour to the appointed 
^e, already presented quite a respectable auditory. 

The millionaire selected the second slip, in the centre, 
^m the door. 

** I can see best here," he whispered, with a knowing 
*ir, to his wife. 

The latter bowed. Her own hearing and eyesight were 
good, and where she sat was a matter of indifference. 

The man of money noticed that as the new arrivals 
met at the entrance, they greeted one another with genial 
interest and affection, and appeared to be on the kindliest of 
^rms. 

** Somewhat different from those we meet with in the 
World," muttered the millionaire to himself, " who shake 
^nds with you as if they are not quite certain wbetlver 
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you will let them cat your throat, or whether you hivtf 
any serious design of cutting theirs." 

At half-past seven, hy which time the room was tolenblj 
well filled, the exercises were upened with a hymn, in 
which the assemblage joined with a spirit and feeling tbt 
satisfied the millionaire their hearts were in it; and h« 
could not help mentally contrasting it with the dead, monot- 
onous singing at the 'prayer meetings' of his own choreli, 
where it was considered vulgar to exhibit the tligbteit 
approach to feeling — they being regarded as approaching 
nearest to perfection who were most practised in icy stateli- 
ness and formal politeness, and whose deportment gave en« 
dencc that they were acquainted with the terms * heart ' ind 
* feeling * only by hearsay. 

The hymn was followed by a prayer from an humble 
member, whose half stifled voice, trembling with mingled 
reverence and awe, attested that he felt in Whose pit- 
sence he stood, and to Whom he was addressing hit 
petition. There was an artless simplicity, too, in his manner, 
and a naturalness in his words, to which the millionaire, 
familiar only with the courtly bombast of fashionable 
churchism, was unaccustomed ; and, as a consequenoe, be 
insensibly relinquished his critical observations, and bov* 
ing his head, mentally followed the speaker in his petitioa 
to the Throne of Grace. 

At the conclusion of the prayer, in which the Msemblj 
appeared, in the eyes of the millionaire, to join with artiest 
humility, Ileuben rose in tlie desk. A glad smile «u 
visible on every face as he stood up, a« if the very appear- 
ance of their pastor was in itself a touch-spring that opened 
the hearts of these people, and allowed their joy to bubble 
up till it filled them. 

" llcro is love — here afibction for one another ! " mor- 
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llionaire. "Pastor and people as one, and 

r in a common bond of cordial confidence ! 

it I " 

n to think there were some good spirits in 

rail. 

place/' he added, to himself. ** It does me 

le feel better towards my kind !" 

is," began the pastor, greeting the assembly 

which it would have been difficult to say 
lated — confidence or affection, so happily were 

"befor throwing the meeting into your 

call your attention to a few cases that may 
ind worthy of your consideration and your 
e our last meeting, The Father has been 
'poses of His own, to visit some of our number 

ellso, our Sabbath-school superintendent, who 
t Lord's day in his usual health and strength, 
tricken down on Tuesday. I called on him this 
found him in great suffering. He was pale, 
le to speak only with difficulty. Perceiving 

1 feebleness, I was about to withdraw, but he 
. on my remaining. It cheered him, he 
se upon the goodness of God, and upon the 
' The Kingdom. His faith, I rejoice to state, 
a a. rock. He feels, however, that he has no 
e — that he has nothing with which to plead 
'6 that precious blood which was shed on 

recollection of his own remissness, of his 
^rtunities to forward the enterprises of Our 
Liord, and of his many yicldings to the whis- 
n heart, fill him with unspeakable distress, 
ly asks an interest to-night in your prayers. 
7* 
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I know not if he yet be living — for he was very low when 1 
left him ; but if, in your petitions, both here and at joor 
family altars, you will kindly bear his case to The Throne, 
his family, who are bowed down in sorrow, will blest 
you." 

The auditors were saddened at this intelligence ; for the 
superintendent was familiarly known and loved. 

" Some of you,'' continued the pastor, " may remember 
our dear brother Sterling's little daughter, Susan ? Sh» 
was noticeable, in our Sabbath-school, for the artless 
simplicity of her nature, her steady attendance, her atten* 
tiveness to her lessons, and the sweetness of her Toic» 
in singing. She was in her class four Sabbaths ago, happy' 
and amiable as usual, and but little dreaming that it was the 
last time she should ever mingle with her little friends im 
hymning praises to The Redeemer. She was taken ill oo 
the evening of that day, and lingered until midnoon of 
yesterday, when her released spirit took wing for the araif 
of Him who said : ' Suffer little children to come nnto He/ 
Ere she took her departure, she desired her teacher, wha 
was present, to bear her love to her classmates, and to teU 
them that she would pray for them and ask her Saviour to 
make intercession with The Father for them, too, that thej 
might find favor always in His sight ; she bade her teacher 
good bye, and told her parents to bo of good cheer — Cor 
that she saw an angel at tho bedside waiting to bear her lo 
Christ. As noon drew nigh, her voice grew weak and 
tremulous ; but a hymn was upon her lips, a smile npoo 
her face. ' Let me feel your hand, dear father— dear 
mother,' she said, faintly; Mt is getting dark.' * But 
the angel,' said the teacher; 'do you see him jet?' 
« No— it is getting dark. Kiss me. Ah ! the light is re- 
taming— I see him again.' • Who ?' 'The angel.' She 
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was silent for a minute or two, when her voice softly 

murionred — 

•• • Just as I am, witiioat one plea, 
Bat that Thy blood waa ahed for me. 
And that Thoa bid'st me come to Thee, 

O, Lamb of God, I coma ! * " 

The kbt line was breathed oat like a vocal sigh. Her 
P>rent8 and teacher listened to catch the opening of the 
next stanxa. But it came not. She was gone." 

A deep sigh from the auditors broke the brief silence that 

followed the description of the little* pilgrim's last moments. 

The millionaire felt something hot upon his cheek ; and 

OB withdrawing his finger from the spot, he observed that it 

wiawet. 

"Oar sister Bobins," said the pastor, "is in distress. 

Her husband, a pilot, while cruising in his yacht near Sandy 

Hook, on the eighth of the present month, beheld outside a 

disabled brig, struggling, with the friendly aid of a tempo- 

nuj mast, to make her way into port. Those who had charge 

of her were apparently ignorant of the character of the 

ooist^ for her bow was heading for the rooks. Perhaps, 

hnag recently emerged from a destructive tempest, they 

vere worn out or bewildered. The sea was rolling heavily, 

inige masses of ice were tossing on the surface of the 

fiuriously pitching waves, and the vessel was rapidly 

approaching a spot which would probably wrench her in 

erery seam and scatter her in pieces. Mr. Robins saw that 

without the aid of an experienced pilot, all on board would 

soon be lost, and bravely determined to fly to their rescue. 

His men endeavored to dissuade him from the effort, stating 

that no person on earth could save the vessel, that her fate 

was sealed, that she oould never reach port, and that to 

attempt to save her would be to court the destruction that 
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shortly awaited both vessel and crew. ^Ir. Robins' only 
reply was to take the helm of the yacht, and deliberately 
bear down towards the brig. This was not an easy mattr;, 
for the sea was running high, and rendered doubly dan* 
gerous by the floating ice. At length he reached ind 
sprang aboard the distressed vessel, when his companionB 
instantly put about and made for the lee of the netreii 
headland to escape the storm which had been gathering 
for the last half hour, and which was tlien beginning to 
breathe forth its fury. The yacht eventually reached port 
in safety, but the fate of the pilot, as well as that of the 
brig, is unknown. Whether the vessel went down in the 
gale, or whether she waa carried out to sea, none can telL 
Twenty-one days and nights of anguish and uncertuntj 
have passed away, in the household of sister Robins, since 
then. She herself is worn to haggardness by anxiety and 
watching ; each successive day brings her nearer to bank- 
ruptcy in hope. The first cry of her little ones at dawn 
is — ' Is father come ? ' Their first word on returning froB 
school — ' Is father come ? ' They frequently start up during 
the night with the same tender inquiry. ' Should be eone 
before morning,* they say to her, when going up to bed, 
' wake us !* And every morning brings to their little ears 
the same sad, tearful ' No !' Our sister is resigned to the 
Lord's will ; but still in her breast dwells a heart tbat will 
not be comforted while the fate of her beloved is unknown 
If vou, who know how to feel for a fellow creature in tbia 
sad strait, will kindly remember her and her husband hi 
your prayers, both here and in your closcfts, who knowa 
what influence it may have in bringing joy back to tbia 
poor, afflicted family ?'* 

" If this were a case in which money could be of service !*• 
muttered the millionaire, to himself, with a sigh. 
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" Our venerable brother Kusscll," resumed the pastor, 
"at length has reached the end of his pilgrimage. He has 
Men in the falncss of his days. His manhood lived out to 
lit nltimate. His body yielded slowly to death. For four 
yean it resisted the insidious attacks of the Destroyer, 
giving away only inch by inch. For four years, he kept his 
chamber, and meditated and prayed, conversing with joy, 
with all who would spend an hour with him, on the goodness 
of his Blessed Lord and King. He, as many of you well 
know, was one of the original founders and supporters of 
this chureh. In its struggles for being and permanence, it 
ever found his hand open as the day. For forty years he 
felt a stirring interest in all the enterprises of our Lord. 
Possessed of abundant means, ho esteemed it a privilege 
to be one of the almoners of his Master. The church, the 
poor, never appealed to him in vain He gave as they give 
who understand that they must render an account of their 
stewardship. Old age sat gracefully upon him, crowning 
his fourscore years with mingled gentleness and dignity. 
He lived as they live who know that they must die. His 
house was in order — ^his faith unwavering. When his work 
was finished, bis Master called him home. Last evening, 
while sitting in his chair, and observing the going down of 
the 8un» he calmly fell asleep — his grand-daughter at his 
feet, his grand-son at his side, his son and daughter leaning 
affectionately over his chair. The partner of his youth and 
christian manhood had long preceded him to the house 
appointed for all the living. His ashes will rest beside hers 
to-morrow. His fall is as that of a pillar in Israel. But 
God is good. Let us pray that He will raise up another to 
fill his place." 

" Who, when I die, will deliver such a eulogy upon meT' 
asked the millionaire of himself. " This is a pleasant place. 
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I must take a pew here. What will Sarah think wben I 
propose to accompany her here next Sunday ? She will 
smile, perhaps. But, no matter ; she is a good creatnrt : 
if I were only half as good !*' 

" I, since yesterday," pursued the pastor, " hare lookil 
forward to this meeting with yearning, that I might 1^ 
before you a case which calls for instant sympathy ui 
prayer. The husband of our sister Goodrich lies oB a 
couch from which the hand of God alone caa raise Ua. 
His physician has advised him to finish what he may htfs 
left undone. His will is made, and his. temporal affiurs it 
order; but for a meeting with his Maker he is mo«» 
fully unprepared. He is, as many of the bredtten M 
aware, without hope in Christ. His mind is at sat, aid 
he knows not whither to turn, nor what to believe. Bi 
is one of the dupes of those who deem it an eTidenee rf 
intellectual greatness and moral courage to sneer at God*i 
Holy Word. In this, apparently his dying hour, he is as t 
shipwrecked struggler in the waves. Doubt, fear, hoftor, 
by turns beset him. His anguish is indescribable. It 
this terrible state he is hastening to his aoooimt. Hil 
wife is in agony at his strait So far as human eakila^ 
tion may discern, ere a week shall have passed away his 
name will be blotted out from the list of the living. B«l 
He who holds the thread of human destinies in His haodt 
is able to shield him from the grasp of death, to raiss 
him up, and endue him with an abiding faith. ShaH 
we not implore Him to do so? Is it not our priTilegi! 
Can we look upon a fellow being in such extremity, aad 
be mute ? God has often kindly heard and as kindly 
answered our petitions. That He will hear us to>night» 
in behalf of this poor soul, I trust and believe. ' Whatsoever 
ye shall ask The Father in My name. He will give it yon.' '* 
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A short slender man, with silver hairs, and with a coun- 
tenance of classic contour, on which the experiences of 
lereBty winters had scarcely traced a furrow, now rose and 
led the hearts of the assemhly to The Throne. His Toice, 
naaaer and language reminded the millionaire of the artless 
nmpKcity of a child coming up in confidence to a parent 
wkm he reverenced and loved. 

We shall not attempt to describe iiis prayer, nor those of 
tke three or four that, one after another, followed ; nor tell 
in detul, with what moving earnestness and humility they 
asked Him who in goodness never wearies, should it be 
oo&tistent with His will, to have compassion upon the 
itricken superintendent, and to raise him up, in the fulness 
of health and strength, to usefulness again ; to preserve 
froB all harm, if yet living, their missing brother on the sea, 
ud speedily restore him to his pining ones at home ; to 
tppomt another to the place made vacant by the removal of 
^e aged servant whom He had taken to Himself ; to com- 
fort the bereaved hearts whom He had called upon to resign 
the little, one He had entrusted to them only for a time ; 
and to spare to repentance and to that Better Knowledge 
vhieh is at once joy, understanding and safety, the victim 
of those whose mbsion is to lead credulous minds astray, 
ttd who deem it great and witty and wise, with what they 
^ reamn to impeach the veracity and deny the existence 
ttd the power of Him who said, " Let thb&b be light 1" 
-Hoid light toas. 

** A pleasant place ! " remarked the millionaire to his 
^, u they walked home. " The members appear to take 
^ deep interest in one another. A stranger would suppose 
them to be all of one family." 

" They regard themselves so," said Mrs. Bignell. 

" Seriously t * 
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" Seriously— K)f ihe Family of Christ." 

'* Humph — perhaps so. They are nice people, at iD 
events. I haven't spent such a happy evening in I im^ 
know when. Have you any idea that they would wA 
room for an old sinner like me V* he added, laughinglj. 

" Try them, and see !" was the smiling reply. 

** Humph ! I don't know but I may/* said her hfukm 
with the air of one who supposed that the inclinatki f 
such a step depended upon himself. " The fact if, il 
almost time for me to look into this matter." 

" What matter ? " 

" Religion. I presume, it would be necessary to pc 
myself up on the principal points, before they would eoM 
to receive me V* 

** I doubt if the church would be satisfied with dttl 
replied Mrs. Bignell, who could not help smiling at 1 
ludicrous interrogatory. 

" Why not?" inquired her husband, innocently. "Tl 
ought to be glad to get hold of any body^-especially 4 
fellow with money ? They are at our church." 

"Our people are peculiar," returned Mrs. BigneO,! 
designing to be satirical. *' They do not want to kaofW 
much of an applicant's money as of his piety. How i 
could we have so much oonfidenoe in one another V* 

" They are too particular — by half!" said the millioill 
cynically. '* What has a small, insignificant church like thi 
to do with so much nicety ? If they were a strong, eil 
lished society like ours, and made up of men of substai 
there would be some excuse for their squeamishness. *. 
fact is," he added pompously, ** there is nothing like dial 
in these matters— -charity and liberality. When self-stj 
Christians exhibit too much f&stidiousness and too li 
charity, you may safely set them down as ignorant of 
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first principles of trae Christianity. Our minister made a 
Terj excellent discourse on that very subject, last Sunday. 
'Charity/ said he, 'charity' — he may have stolen the senti- 
ment from some book for all I know, for I have often heard 
kirn make use of language that don*t belong to him, and 
that I remember to have heard or read somewhere else — 
*ehuity,' said he, ' is not puffed up with its own righteous- 
ness, thinks well of all men, and hopes all things of every 
body,' or something to that effisct. Now," he continued, 
"if I should make up my mind to offer myself for member- 
ship to your church,* where would be the liberality or charity 
of its members, if they should doubt my competenc) for 
•dmission ? Answer me that — will you ? I had her there, 
I think !" he added to himself. 

"The quotation to which you refer," said Mrs. Bignell, 
vho oould scarcely preserve her gravity, ** is not new to 
tte." 

**! presiime not,'* said the knowing millionaire. "In 
£tet, I was quite confident I had heard or read it before " 

"It is a familiar one," continued his wife ; '* and it may 
he found, though not exactly in your words, in Corinthians'." 

"Ah!" remarked the man of money, coloring. " In the 
Bible, is it ? Ilnmph ! The fact is," he muttered mentally, 
"I have been making a ninny of myself! " 

Mrs. Bignell smiled ; and the conversation dropped : for 
&ej were now within a few paces of home. 



CHAPTER XI. 

It was Saturday evening, and Alice, drawing on Wr 
thing3, went to pay her customary weekly visit to her motltfr, 
who resided with a widowed friend of limited means, in la 
obscure street running parallel with, and only a few hundred 
yards from, Broadway. 

Mrs. Russell was of that uncertain age which, thanks ftfl 
Yankee improvements on French inventions in hcad-dresii^ 
makes a woman look old in the presence of youth, and yoiO| 
in the presence of the aged. Though nearer to fifty tkn 
forty, she still insisted upon not being over thirty-thret, ii 
wearing her hair in ringlets, which she tossed with a ooqnit 
tish air, and in affecting all the ardor and genial spiff 
of a girl. She was always making conquests and suggesliil 
the most impossible schemes, and ever making nacrifieei 
With all this, she had a heart as soft and gentle as a ohiU'l 
and could never go out without giving away all her low 
change to the first object of real or apparent pity that caM 
in her path. At first, Alice, out of her earnings, auppliM 
her mother with means to pay her current expensos ; ba 
finding that she expended the money in the purohasa d 
toys for ragged little children, whom she met in the streols 
or upon small bare-footed newsboys, or professional beggars 
and neglected her board, washing, and dressmakers* billf— 
for the poor thing had never been taught to do anything fa 
herself — Alice was driven to the necessity of paying aD 
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such accounts in person, and to supplying her girlish parent 
with pocket money for what she could not but help regarding 
as weaknesses. 

On the evening in qnestion, Alioe, much to her larprise, 
fimnd her mother pale and ill. The latter, howeyer, thought 
nothing of it ; declaring Uiat she should be well in a few 
days, and that if she were not, she should take a dose of 
something or other, which would put her on her feet again 
stronger than ever. 

But Alice was not content with this ; and on learning that 
her parent had been confined to her bed two days without a 
physician, she instantly sent for one, who, on his arrival, and 
after looking at his patient's tongue, feeling her pulse, and 
conversing with her a few moments, prescribed a sedative, 
and, promising to see her again in a day or two, took his 
departure. 

Alice watched his countenance narrowly, but could glean 
nothing therefrom on which to form an opinion. Her mother's 
features, however, were more readable; and she saw in 
them enough to fill her with apprehension. 
" How did this come, mother ?" she asked. 
**! am sure I don't know, my dear," was the evasive reply. 
''Stekness, you know, will come upon the youngest of us, 
Bov and then. When yon were a child, you were almost 
ihrtys troubled with something or other." 
"Bat you are not a child, mother!" said Alice, smiling. 
"Very true, child; but I was once : and this is only one 
of the old turns. But it don't matter. I shall soon be as 
well u usual in a few days. ' If the doctor's stuff shouldn't 
^ me any good, I shall take a dose of Brandreth's or some 
body else's pills, and cure myself. There's an Indian doctor 
in East Broadway, who, for sixpence, will give you herbs 
*nd barks enough to last you a life time." 
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'* Perhaps so," said Alice, who understood her motW 
" But if you take them without the directioQ of a phjsioM^ 
your lifetime may be only for a few days !" 

** What is that, child ?" inquired the old lady, startiag. 

Alice repeated the remark. 

'* In that case," said the mother, " I shall have Botfuag 
to do with them." 

"Nor with the pills, either, I hope, mamma?" bbiM 
Alice. 

" Not unless the doctor orders them, mj dear— certain!}.'' 

''That's my dear mamma! " said Alice, oaressing M 
" Now tell your Alice how this came about ? " 

*' I got my feet wet," said the girlish mother, hSki 
into the trap. 

"How, mamma ? " 

" By walking home in the rain, on Thursday afterwNlb 

** But why did you not ride home ?" 

" I had no money. I saw a poor little newsboy in Cm 

street, hallooing himself hoarse to get rid of thirty or lift 

newspapers which he had been unable to sell, and, is hi 

great red feet were without shoes and his papers half spoibc 

and his appearance very disconsolate, I thought I'd Btk 

him happy ; and so I took him to a store and bought Us 

pair of shoes, and then purchased his papers, and he prMfl 

ran off, shouting as if he would burst with joy." 

'* And what did you do with the papers, mamma?" 

" I gave them to another little boy, without cap, jaekst i 

shoes, who, with his hands in his pockets, was lookia 

hungrily at some cakes in a Jbaker's window. Juai then 

commenced raining, and not having sixpence with wkidi < 

ride up, I stepped into a store to wait till the shower Wl 

over ; but on going home the crossings were bad, and A 

water got in over my shoes, and the next morning I ii 
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/erensb, and felt in my side a slight pain wbiob has not jet 
left me. Bat now that the doctor has taken me in hand, I 
M be well in a few days, and then all will be right again." 

"Dear mamma!" exclaimed Alice, her eyes glistening 
with tears, *' I wish yon wouldn't do these things !" 

"What things, child?" 

"Thrtw away your money in this sad manner !" 

"I am sure you wouldn't say it was sad, my dear, if 
jon could have seen the little fellow's face as he proudly 
took his first step in his new shoes ; or the other little 
Wy when, looking up with mingled incredulousncss and 
delight into my eyes, he said, 'Do you give 'em all to 
w, ma'am * ? " 

"Perhaps so, mamma. But charity is a luxury that 
persons in our condition cannot afford. Please don't do so 
tt]r more, mamma. It makes your Alice very unhappy ! " 

The heart of the girlish mother melted. 

"Well, child, don't cry, and I won't. It is only one of 
aj few enjoyments ; but for your sake, I will make the 
nerifiee." 

*'Fbr how long, mamma?" asked Alice, smiling through 
her tears. 

The old lady looked at her with an expression which said, 
'Ton are driving me into a comei !' And presently her 
loft mild eyes began to swim reproachfully. 

Bat Alice nnderstood with whom she was dealing, and 
repeated the qnestion : 

" For how long, mamma ?" 

"A whole month !" reluctantly said the mother, at length. 

"Say three, mamma — say three, and, when you are well, 
I will give yon a new hat" 

"Anew hat?" said the girlish mother, her eyes bright- 
•ning. 
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" A new hat, mamma." 

" With a bird-of.Paradise feather ?' 

Alice hesitated — for the hat alone would try her pun; 
but it was only for an instant. 

•* Yes, mamma ; if" — and she smiled winningly— ••ifyfli 
will make the three months six ?" 

The child-mother drew back, shaking her head. Bui ik 
was to drive a better bargain. 

'* If you will add a box of gloves ?" she said, snggettifdj. 

" Make it a year, mamma," said Alice, " and I will !" 

The mild blue eyes of the child-mother swam repf OM fc * 
fully again, and her small handsomcly-ont lips drew «p iats 
a pout. 

Alice, knowing that she would eventually yield, ttkad} 
observed her. 

Presently the pouting lips fell back into their luAanl 
form, and remarked : 

** A year is a long time !" 

" But it soon passes away ! " said Alice, eneonrtgh^* 
" It was but yesterday that you were a child, and yet mif 
years have passed away since then !" 

" Not a great many !" said her mother, glancing in Ai 
glass, which was conveniently hung opposite the foot of ihi 
bed so that she could see herself in it from the pillow. 
Still it was as yesterday, mamma ! " 
True, my dear !" admitted the child-mother. ** I reool* 
lect reading * Sinbad the Sailor ' and taming down tlra leif; 
but somebody took the book away, and I never finished it 
I left off where he went down the roeks topidc up disnoDdi. 
Have you the work V* 

" No, but I will add it to the hat and gloves, if yon viB 
but agree to the year." 

" And the bird-of-Paradise feather ?" 
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"And the bird-of-Parodise feftther/* said Alice. 

'TJ] do it ! Yes, child, for your sake, I will make the 
idficer 

"That's my own mamma!" cried Alice, embracing her. 
*Bot I have somethiDg to tell yoa, my dear," said the 
i&h-mother, smiliDg, as she shook her riDgleks in the 
Mf. " I haye made a fresh conqnest !" 
" Tes t" said Alice, inquiringly. 
"What do yoa think of a bookseller for a step-father V 
"Who is he, mamma V asked Alice, who was accustomed 
tiM old lady's conquests. 

"The gentleman who keeps the store where I stayed 
ring the rain. He must have been struck by something 
■fy manner or appearance, for he kindly offered me a 
tir, and said many obliging things, and tried to make him- 
fvery agreeable, and when I rose to go, asked me if he 
oldn't stop an omnibus, and pressingly invited me to call 
in." 

Mere politeness, mamma!" suggested Alice, smiling. 
Brides, how do you know that he is not a married man 
the father of half a doien children, already ! My dear 
ABa — you must not let gentlemen trifle with you so. 
en you find one over-polite, you should distrust him. 
li is the bokseller's name ?" 

Brigham — G. Bri^iam. That was the name on the 
I. But what the G. stands for, I don't know, unless it is 
rlea, which is a very pretty name, I am sure." 
Jioe smiled, and shook her head. 

No, it is for Christopher. I know the man by reputation 
f well. He is married and has four children, the eldest 
e a young lady. They all attend Mr. White's Sabbath- 
xA, in whose church Mr. Brigham has a pew." 
lie child-mother blushed, and looked indignant. 
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'< Well !*' she exclaimed, " if I didn't Uiink so ill th« 
time !*• 

"That he had a pew in Mr. White's chnrch!" 
** No ; that he was a married man ! His beard ma of 
a second day's growth, and single gentlemen shiTe tverj 
daj ! Bat," she con tinned, anxions to change the sabjeet, 
** what news have you, child ?" 

'* None," answered Alice. But she blnshed as she spoke; 
?or her interview with the litterateur uprose before ber. 
" What ! no beaux — ^no offers ? I never saw such a worM ! 
It was not so when I was your age, child. I had mure 
beaux and proposals than I knew what to do with. Bni 
this is an ever-changing world ! Why don't you set joor 
cap for Mr. Brown? Widowers are as susceptible u 
young men." 
Alice smiled. 

** Why need I be in haste to nurry, mamma !" di« 
asked. " Surely / can support you ; and you know thil 
you shall never want while I have health and strength !" 

"I am aware of that, my dear," answered tho child* 
mother, with swimming orbs. "But I should like it 
better if you had not to work so hard." 
"I don't work very hard, mamma!" 
" I know better, my love. You cannot deceive hm! A 
mother is not so easily misled. It is work — ^work — ^work, 
with you, all the time. And all for me, too! What da 
you do it for ?" 

" Do it for, mamma?" repeated Alice, her eyes filling. 
" Yes, pet," said the simple creature sobbing ; "what do 
you do it for ? Who and what am I, that yon should drag 
your dear young precious life out, for me ? Why don*t yoa 
pack me up and send me off to the poor house, at once ; and 
then you would not have to work so hard !" 
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''Don*t talk bo» dear mamma— don't ! " said Alice, con- 
vuisirelj pressing ber to her breast. 

''Well, child, don't cry, and I won't. I didn't mean any 
Aiog. I wouldn't hart yonr feelings, you know, for the 
world. But it pains me to see you work so." 
" It is a pleasure to toil for you, mamma ! " 
" I know tluzt. But it isn't pleasant to feel that I am a 
burden to you." 

"Not a burden, dear — dear mamma. No— fio^ a burden !" 
mei Alice. 

" If I were but of some use, and could do any thing for 
uyself," said the child-mother, ** it would be another thing. 
Snfc," she added with a hesitating and half humiliating air, 
'I am, as Mrs. Wilson (her landlady) often tells me, so 
[ueerly put together, and — and — so helpless, and useless, 
bal I often wonder what I was ever made for." 
** Don't think so — don't say so, mamma ! " 
**! can't help it, Alice. These thoughts will come, some- 
ioies." 

** Mrs. Wilson ought to have more sense than to make such 
opertinent remarks ! " said Alice, her eyes kindling with 
esentment. 

^ She don't mean any thing," cried the mother, depreca- 
Dgly. " She only says it m jest ! " 
" I don't like such jests upon you, mamma ! You and I 
nd all upon earth are just what Qod has been pleased to 
take us ; and if Mrs. Wilson has any fault to find with your 
nfeting together, let her make her criticisms to Hiu ! " 
"Don't be offended, my dear. She don't mean any harm, 
he says it in a laughipc^ way, like a friend when joking you 
1 some peculiarity." 

" I don't like such freedoms, or such friends," returned 
Jice " If Mrs. Wilson takes such a liberty with you again, 
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I shall remove you to some place where you will b« fr«* 
from such vulgar impertinence." 

'* If we only had a house of our own ! '* suggested the chill* 
mother, for the purpose of turning her thoughts. 

Alice, struggling with the ilLfeeling that had heen roued 
by the slight upon her parent, bowed her head upoo tb 
coverlet and breathed hard. 

Her mother repeated her observation, and added: 

" Why wouldn't it be a good idea, child, to bring Mr. 
Brown with you, when you come to see me ? Who know* 
how soon we might have a home, then ! ** 

" Dear mamma," returned Alice, looking up, her&eepilA 
from a subdued internal conflict, and her voice hoarse fitMft 
the same cause, *' let us not be the victims of our own &&* 
tasies. This world is not a romantic play ground — ^I, i^ 
least, have not found it so ! in which we can dream iopuf 
the things that we would have, but a world of hard facts. 
Let us therefore make the best of it, and wait patiently till 
our turn comes for a portion of its sweets." 

" Perhaps you are right, my dear. But, in the meantime, 
we might do some thing ourselves to help the sweets 
along/'* 

" That is understood ! " said Alice, smiling; in spite of 
herself. 

" To help them to make haste/ " added the child-mother, 
quite proud and taking courage. " Now," she continued in- 
sinuatingly, " if you were to set to work seriously to find a 
rich husband — " 

She paused, glanced suggestively at her daughter, and 
then, thinking she had said quite enough, ahem'd as a sign 
that she had done. 

" I have thought of this," said Alice, slowly. 

" Yes — well t " said the child-mother, with smiling anxiety. 
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"For your sake, mamma," continued Alice. " For I knew 
tliat joa would be happier in opulence, than in such a home 
M mj poor efforts could give you." 

** 0, mueh — much happier ! " exclaimed her mother.— 
"And I am very grateful to you for the thought." 
"Bat," pursued Alice, in a hard, dry voice, "I — " 
"Eh ? " cried her parent, in alarm. " I hope you haven't 
abandoned the idea ? " 
** I have concluded to take another course." 
"To marry upoor man ? " demanded her mother, with an 
lir of childish terror. 

"No, mamma — not to marry at all; zi least, for the 
present. I will work harder. I perhaps can get writing, 
wpjing or sewing to do, at which I can labor evenings, 
tithout neglecting my present duties ; and I shall thus be 
able to secure you more of the little comforts and luxuries 
^t jou need, and also to preserve my own self-respect." 
Her parent's blue eyes stared at her in surprise. 
"There are reasons^* continued Alice, "which I may 
not name, for this decision — at all events, not now. There* 
ibre, mamma, no more of rich husbands ! " 

Her mother, lost in amazement, had evidently not heard 
the latter remarks, for she repeated : 
" • Tour own self-respect I ' " 

" My own self-respect ! " reiterated Alice, with slightly 
dilating eyes. "What kind of woman is she who, for 
money, deliberately professes love for one whom she does 
not love ; and who, with self-scorn in her heart and a lie on 
her lips, marches with the man she has imposed upon, to the 
altar, and there, with a vow which she neither hopes nor 
intends to fulfil, puts the setting-seal to her ' baseness ? 
Mother — J am not this thiico I ' 

" Why, child — ^what a fuss you make about nothing ! If 
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you are so particular, you never will get a husband — tbt 15, 
I mean, one worth having. I see I must look out for a mp* 
porter for us, myself; and (glancing in the mirror tii 
proudly tossing her ringlets) it is well that mj mttraotioBK- " 

" Mamma ! have I not said that you shall have jonrfidi 
comforts and luxuries ? Don't press me further down; WJ 
heart is already bowed : don't ! " 

Her voice, more than her words, touched the child-modwrt 
who, with a woman's intuition, comprehended, in an iiiftiBt» 
that there was something behind all this which her daughtir* 
for some cause, had not seen fit to reveal. 

'* Don't look so sad, pet ! " she cried, throwing her ini^ 
around her and drawing her to her breast. *' I didn't mem 
any thing. I wouldn't hurt your feelings for the worU«> 
But we are so poor, and I am at times so sorrowful, vA- 
such a poor creature, that I often think and saj things of 
which I afterwards am ashamed. Forgive me, Alice dear!" 

She was answered by a convulsive pressure. 

" You have had some great heart-trouble, pet,'^ continfied 
the child-mother, in tones of mingled sympathy and dittresi. 
" I know you have. But," as Alice blushingly looked up, 
" don't tell me any thing about it ; though it is aomething 
very great — I know that But not a word, now. I don't want 
to hear it, and I won't. There are some griefs that out deeply 
—all the way through, and silence does them good. One of 
these days you may tell me ; butnot now." 

A neighboring bell struck nine. And Alice, agitated and 
oonfused, rose to go. 

"You musn't mind any thing I've said, Alice dear!" 
cried her mother. '* I wouldn't hurt your feelings for the 
world I" • 

" I know that, mamma ! " said Alice in a choked Toiot. 
•• Good bye I " 
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" Kiss me again. Good bye, pet ! Dear — dear ! " added 
tie poor soul, wringing her hands as her daughter disap- 
peired, " I am always sending her away unhappy ! " 

" It is the privilege of some/' murmured Alice, at a later 
bur, IS she reclined upon her pillow, " on falling into life, 
to drop into a train of circumstances, which makes their lot 
careless and happy ; mine, is to think and — suffer ! " 

On Wednesday evening of the following week, Oressinger, 
fresh from an interview with the governess, returned home, 
g;uwing the unlighted end of his cigar, in savage silence and 
lUtracdon. He was pale, furious and humiliated. His love 
&r Alice, which he had half considered a condescension, 
liid not been treated with the consideration he had looked 
&r. In a moment of maudlin passion, he had proposed, and 
—been rejected. 



CHAPTER XII. 

* Mr. White's ' was a small, modest, uDpretendiog ebtti 
which gentry with Fifth Avenue notions would not eater fof 
the world. And the attendants were, in the main, ao mtdk 
like the church, that it is said of a young exquisite, 
carelessly dropped in there one Sabbath morning by 
take, Ihat he at first stared around him in surprise, inM* 
cently fancying, from the absence of the brilliant dry goods, 
waving feathers and glittering jewelry, to which he wu 
accustomed, that he had stumbled upon a new race of chureh* 
goers, whose discovery would immortalise him ; and he for 
a time, sat twitching his moustache iu thoughtful antici- 
pation of the sensation which the announcement would 
make in his set : when suddenly a something in the pastor's 
simple, earnest manner arrested and retuiued his attention, 
and with such effect that when he came again, in the after- 
noon, his killing cravat was shortened by at least a quarter 
of a yard, and his killing moustache shaved off, and him- 
self scarcely distinguishable, for anything in his dress, 
from the other plain people there, llow true this anecdote 
may be, we do not take upon ourselves to affirm ; but tkii 
we will say — stranger incidents and greater revolutions in 
the minds of auditors have taken place in that little, unpre- 
tending church. As was frequently observed, *' the Lord 
80 loved the place, that He delighted iu pouring out Uis 
Spirit upon those who sat within its walls.*' 
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There were seasons when it was dangerous for men and 

▼omen whose hearts were set upon the world, to attend Mr. 

Viiite's ; for the changes were ten to one that they would 

bare it with a very small opinion both of themselves and of 

Ae things of this world, too. They occasionally passed from 

itidoon proud and indignant; for the gospel preached there 

vas far from palatable, and often made strangers furious ; 

hot they, in many cases, subsequently called again and again, 

tod iflterwards stated that they considered it a privilege to 

woeiate with the mild-mannered but earnest-minded people 

that worshipped there. There were, of course, among these, 

wnie who never repeated their visit, and who would as soon 

thought of disturbing a hornet's nest as of going there again ; 

^ Mr. White, in the pulpit, had a way of shaking up a 

atnutger's brains, if he had any, ai^d of sending him home 

' with his whole being in an agitating, bewildering whirl, that 

^Tj body couldn't stand. How much of this effect upon 

hia auditors was owing to Mr. White himself, we are not 

al^Ie to say ; but it was the opinion of his people that the 

<^t of his apparent power was due to One higher, 

Ur. Bignell woke up on Sunday morning in an agreeable 
humor, and with a sort of condescending pleasantness in- 
WQed his lady that he should do himself the honor to ao- 
^'napany her to church. 

Mrs. Bignell smilingly thanked him, and at the ap- 
pointed time — ^for the mirionaire was very tenacious of 
Ufl dignity, and liked to do everything in style — they 
let off in their carriage. 

"I presume," said the man of wealth, patron i singly, 
ai they rode along, " that you have not many ' men of sub- 
itance ' among you V* 
" Not vejy many," answered Mrs. Bignell, smiling. 
The millionaire was pleased with the answer. He thought 
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it would be a gratifying thiiig to be looked ap to 
richest man of the congregation. In Lis own ohu 
rather the one in which he had a pew and in which 
sometimes seen, he felt that his importance in thia : 
was altogether lost sight of in the fact that ther 
several equally as opulent and a few even wealthii 
himself. 

As service commenced, however, all such thonghta 
gradually from his mind. The happy air of minglM 
ness and good taste of the church, the simple eani 
of the attendants, the humility with which all 1 
prayer, their apparently conscious dependence upo 
Maker, as evinced in the feeling and the cordial spont 
ness with which they joined in the opening hymns, 
pressed the millionaire with the idea that he had fi 
with a small body of real people — such people as \ 
to think the world was made up of, when, a little 
child upon his loved mother's knee, he murmur 
Lord's prayer. 

* The sermon struck him with great force. It was fi 
upon the passage, 'No man will come unto Me, 
The Father draw him,* and was delivered in K< 
happiest vein. We shall not attempt to describe 
we suppose the reader to be sufficiently intellig 
comprehend the depth of its meaning ; if so, he wil 
to the conclusion, as Mr. Bignell did, that men 
but little to be proud of, and perhaps retire, lil 
gentleman, with a stirring sense of personal fecblcnc 
insecurity. 

" A very powerful discourse I" observed Mr. Taj 
Peter Brown, as they met in the crowded aisle, whil 
ing from the church. " Mr. White, this morning, ht 
tainly surprised me !" 
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"No wonder/' returned the latter, smilingly. " He bad 
plenty of help I" 

"Ah !" said Mr. Tapley, with a look of confidential mys- 
teiy. ** You don't mean," he oontinued, whispering in the 
mereluuit's ear, and then patting his own under the lips of 
the litter, "you don't mean that he didn't write it himself ?" 

" 0, no !" replied Peter Brown, laughing at the thought. 
"Nothing of that kind." 

"Who, then, assisted him? " asked Mr. Tapley, punled. 

"TlieLord!" answered the merchant. 

"Tea, brother," said Mr. Asbury, who, being near, had 
vmhev d the brief colloquy, " the Lord was surely in that 
iemon !" 

8» 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Thb millionure wore an uneasy look at break&st| on At 
following morning. He was pale, nervooa, and unoomatt* 
nicative. The servants glanced at one another with a aitft- 
ing air. They understood that he had passed a ilaepliM 
night. 

Mrs. Bignell perceived his shattered appearance with in 
anxious eye ; but his reserved manner, and the system ol ths 
household, which she had always scrupulously obserrod, pre- 
cluded her from inquiring its cause. She hoped she under- 
stood it ; but the thought, without something to support it^ 
was too electrifying to entertain, and she dismissed it— mea^ 
tally praying, however, that what she hoped might hare a 
reasonable foundation. 

On rising from the table, the millionaire proceeded to tka 
library, which he paced for a time with a disturbed step. 
His brain was in a stato of exciting activity. The usually 
imperceptible veins in his cheeks and forehead assumed a 
painful distinctness — swelling and standing out from their 
walls of flesh like blue cords ; now flattening and oompaift* 
lively disappearing, then filling and protruding with rigoroas 
energy, and threatening, every few moments, to burst their 
quivering films. His eyes became bloodshot, his hair moist 
with perspiration, and his whole being thoroughly aroused. 
And yet there was no sign of fierceness in his aspect; no 
indication of vanity, haughtiness or pride. But, iu their 
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*tead, tLe wild, haggard lineaments of one whose oreast is 
^lled with remorse and terror; whose last spark of courage 
^ fled ; whose last hope is gone ; who finds himself sliding 
^own a precipice, but can perceive neither twig nor creeping 
^uie at which to clutch to save himself: a broken, abject, 
^ipuriDg man. 

Coold his worst enemy have looked in upon him then, ho 

voQJd have pitied and forgiven him ; could the poorest beg- 

^ that ever craved an alms have seen him in that hour, he 

^^U not have envied him his wealth : for there was a 

Auogled horror, helplessness and agony in his features that 

^'^^d hare shaken their inmost hearts and filled them with 

impassion. 

At length, he sank into his easy chair, and covered his 
^Q with his hands. Tears would have relieved him ; but 
^^y would not come. His whole being was burning with a 
*^s hot, afirighting, bewildering remorse. 

^hat to him in that hour was the vast accumulation which 
"*^e men say, " James Bignell — ^millionaire, sir ! " What to 
''^^ his successful part in the great brutal drama in which 
''^ bad felled so many other strugglers to the ground ? What 
^ liim the tinsel, frippery and hoUowness — the refined little- 
]^^ta and sickening pretension of the male and female shams 
'^ the circles up to which he had fought his way, and from 
^Hich he had turned in disappointment and disgust ? 

j^o thought, then, of his thirty-thousand-dollar house, of 
^i>8 scattered city properties, of his bank, coal mine, rail- 
road or insurance stocks, his farms in the upper counties, or 
^^ his rents ; but much, very much of the ways by which 
^"Q had pushed himself along to what he was — ^he who had 
t^lunged into the trying conflict for the Almighty Dollar, 
'Without a shilling, and come out with a victor's ringing shouts 
%nd with a victor's dripping hands. 
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Injuries he liad done to leasable, less uDscrupoloasu 
artful strugglers in the battle ; confidences he had rail 
betrayed ; sly, malignant stabs at rivals whom he hidi 
treated with respect, but whose reputations he hesitai 
to blacken in the dark ; helpless men and women wh 
had trodden down, regardless of their agonies, their 
ings or their shrieks ; snares that he had set, dupliei 
had practised, falsehoods he had uttered, frauds 1 
planned and carried out — and all with an adroitne 
screened him from the chastisement of the law — 
within him now, in his brain, in his heart ; each mei 
spectre, and a fury, and a whip, lashing his startled 
into terror, into tremblings, into shrieks, and into moa 
appalling cries of Guilty — ^guilty — ^guilty. 

Pale and with eyes cast down — her hand upon the 
as if desirous yet fearful of entering — ^her breast r 
and receding, as it has not fior many a day, with n 
hope and dread — stands a small, slender, dark-^ 
woman, nearer forty than thirty, listening, at the doo 
small attent ear catching naught but half-stifled sigl 
dry, half-smothered sobs. 

And well she knows, or hopes she knows, their 
and much, very much, would like to enter and whispc 
fort to the sufferer in the chair ; but fears to follow he 
lest she should bo mistaken, and lest ho should deem 
spy, perhaps an officious intruder, and order her from thi 

At length the sighs and the sobs ceased, and she 
the footsteps of the object of her hopes and fears api 
ing the door. 

With a light, quick movement, the woman darted ii 
drawing room, and drew toward the window, at whi< 
had scarcely taken her stand, when the hall door opem 
closed, and her husband passed down the street. 
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Mrs. Bignell turned from tbo Tirindow and, with her usual 
<)Qiet tread, went up to her room ; where, dropping on her 
heei beside the bed, she offered up a silent prayer : for 
Urn in whose breast raged a tempest to which only One 
eoold ny-** Peace ; be still ! ' 



OHAPTKR XIV. 

It was eleven o'clock ; and Reuben, who had just it* 
turned from the chamber of a dying parishioner, enterei 
his study to finish a sermon which had been began fat 
the morning of the following Sabbath. While taking of 
his surtout, his eye fell upon a note lying upon the hilf* 
written page of his manuscript. He drew on his eoti 
again, for he well understood the meaning of that sign, 
and, taking up the note, read as follows : 

" My dear Friend : — I am in suffering. If you mm 
favor me with an interview this morning, I will bo gratefsL 

James Bionsll." 

Reuben meditated a moment. 

" Can it be," he murmured hopefully, " that this poor soil 
is at length in travail ? And , yet, why not ? Has nol 
prayer been offered up in faith that he might be saved t 
And," he added, reverently looking upward, *' art not Tbov 
a ^TSLyeT-answertng God ?" 

He knelt awhile, and asked for strength and gnidaiiM 
He rose refreshed ; and then, with a clear mind and a stMit 
heart, set out for the millionaire's. 

He found Mr.Bigncll pacing the library with disturbed slept. 

*' You wish to see mo ?" said Reuben, with his osail 
pleasant smile. 

*' Tell me," returned the millionaire, sinking into his 
easy chair, " tell me what I must de to be saved ?" 
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Uis voice was hoarse, his face livid, his hair disordered, 
^d his whole mien that of one in agony. 

fienben's heart bounded. For how long had he yearned 
to bear this inquiry from the man before him ? For how 
^g? and it had come at last ! His joy was unspeakable. 

Be rarreyed the questioner for a few moments in silence. 
Bib agitation was great, but not visible. He wished to 
ipeak, but did not daro till he could do so with calmness. 
Hoigh by virtue of his calling as a Bearer of Glad Tidings 
tnd of his sympathy as a Christian, he was stirringly soli- 
eitooi for the redemption of ail men, he yet, from some 
> UMxplained cause, felt a special interest in the salvation 
^ cfthe millionaire. 

I ** One word before we proceed," he said, at lengUi. " Do 
joa wish this interview to be conducted with the plain ear- 
MitDBss of one man conversing with another man ; or, with 
ttoitadied politeness of two gentlemen—- one of whom, more 
^ttetiDg than his competitor, expects that his wealth, his 
Mnaitiveness and position in society will be carefully con- 
ndered and respected ?" 

"Be plain as you will," replied the other. "This is not 
villi me a moment for folly." 

Beuben thanked him. 

"lam in torture," continued Mr. Bignell. "Tell me, 
vbt I must do to be saved ?" 

"Do you ask," said Reuben, mentally bracing himself 
a conflict wiih the millionaire's pride, "as one who 
^d simply know the truth; or, as one who desires 
1^ to know and to be governed by it ?" 

"The latter," said Mr. Bignell. 

"Are you sure:— wry sure ?" inquired Reuben. " If you 
^7 knew — if you could even faintly imagine, how many are 
dehded in this matter ! On this, as on all points, men are 
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daily deceiving, daily being deceived ; and, worse ttn 
daily deceiving themselves. They approach it with ejM 
fixed upon it, with hearts scarcely half set upon it; ^ 
feelings more affected than real, and still flattering fl 
selves to themselves that they are sincere, and yet loMr 
that they a7i0 not. Therefore I ask ; are yon sitrx ! JtU 
— be not too hasty; examine yourself; take time, in^- 
FLECT. It is not me you are to satisfy, but GU>d ; mi 
fitting, proper, o/Aimportant, that yon look, ealmly, yal i 
tinisingly, in upon your hidden nature— In that ehu 
where, as in the private drawer of a safe, yon ever keep 
looked all the secret papers of yonr most interior ben 
and then say, are you sure !" 

The eyes of the miUionaire wandered uneasily t< 
floor. 

" I wonld have you face this question manfulk^^ 
tinned Reuben ; " for I warn yon that it is no triflii^ 
to walk day after day and year after year in eooacmi 
pocrisy ; and still less so to attempt, even in thoag 
palm off that conscious hypocrisy upon God !" 
The millionaire shifted uneasily in his chair. 
' In reference to every thing that pertains to the M 
of his soul," pursued Reuben, " man is a poor fellow, 
poor, how helpless, and how self-deluding, none may ki 
even remotely imagine save those who desire, and end! 
in VERT EARNEST, to Walk iu The Narrow Path. Fori 
path all MUST walk, who would reach The Kingdo 
they will reach it never !" 

" Is it then so difficult-^the path ; to walk in it, I w 
inquired Mr. Bigncll, whoso mind was in a whirl. 

" If I could tell you — if I could explain to you th 
tiplied machinery, visible and invisible, devised aai 
in ceaseless motion by The Relentless Enemy to eri 
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kwilder and seenrely keep him in the other !* From tlie 
endle to tiie grave the poor fellow is on all sides beset by 
InfaeBces of every kind, form, color and degree, to hinder 
. Uffl from giving a single honest thought to what concerns 
kim most — ^his Futnre. Let him go into society, and they 
nuTonnd him there : into business, ard they begirt him 
ibere. He enters a railoar, but is scarcely seated, when a 
Tender puts into his hand the last new book ; he opens it, 
lad virtnally reads, 'Be merry — take no thought' He 
pieb up a newspaper, aud reads in effect, ' Be merry — life 
IB t jest — take no thought — the world don't.' He retires 
into his library, opens a volume—- of poetry, perhaps, and 
reads in substance, * This whirling world in which we live 
tnd eat and driuk and toy life away in gilt and feathers, is 
bH' He stops a business man, who tells him that the great 
end and aim of man is and should be to accumulate prop- 
Mr^ and money ; that to be an Astor, a Jacob Little, a 8te- 
pkn Girard, or a Rothschilds, is to be all. He looks in at 
t wayside window, and his grosser senses are appealed to 
and excited. Beauty flaunts by in satin and rouge, and his 
tboDghts are colored with lust. A oroesus rolls by in a 
ttrriage, and his mind is warped by avarice. Pomp stares 
it kim from the high places, and his breast is fired with 
ttnbition. Turn where he will, * This world is every thing,' 
p^\% him like letters on a wall. Should he break through 
iU thb, and resolutely determine to make an effort to grati- 
ffthe yearning of his soul, which, conscious of its peril, 
tt eyer crjring to him, * Save mc — save me I' he is met on 
^ threshold of his purpose by unconscious puppets of tho 
Subtle One who gravely assure him that Satan exists not ; 
^t he is simply an imaginary phantom with which certain 
^odoz religionists, more fanatical than sensible, impose 
^pOQ weaK minds. Should this not tranquilize him, other 
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puppets are pushed forward, who— themselves the fictim 
of an ever-present dread of the To Come — seriously tell 
him there is no To Come ; that it is an invention of en* 
ning priests and statesmen, and that simpletons alone trt 
its dupes. Should he not be content with this, othsn^ 
learned in all the subtilties of pious infidelity, are led Wf 
to smilingly persuade him that he is giving himself nseleil 
anxiety ; that the Soul's To-morrow will surdy dawn it 
brightness ; that virtue is its own reward , and thai 6o4 if 
too good to keep His own word. Should this not loll Ua 
into a fancied sense of security, others are introduced, wki 
seriously assert that there is another world, bat that it « 
very different from what is generally supposed; that, if he IS 
desires, he can satisfy himself of its oharaoter by interrogati^ 
some of its inhabitants — his departed friends, for instance, whs 
ready are both and willing to communicate with him. ShoiU 
all this fail, should he still persist, should he throw his* 
self, like a little child, at the foot of the cross, all the «• 
tillery of The Tempter is opened upon him. The worM'i 
laugh, the world's sneer, and the world's jibe pursue his. 
Temptation, in a thousand forms, relentlessly besets his. 
Doubts and fears — ^long periods of darkness and of ghxMH* 
harrassments within and harrassments without, assail USi 
In the closet, at prayer meeting, in the sanotuary, efil 
thoughts insidiously steal in upon him and blend with thou 
that he sends up in lowly reverence to (}od. Nay, his oft 
heart 'sides with The Subtle One, and urges him to throw 
down his faith, to turn his face from Christ, and go back— 
laughing, sceptical, and defiant— to the world. With Si- 
tan and his own heart incessantly contending against his! 
buffeted within and without ; himself weak ; and his trss* 
bling soul ever crying out ' Save me, save me !* is he nt^ 

a POOR FELLOW ?" 
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I own heart !*' said tho millionaire, gloomily. 
I own hearty" repeated Reuben ; " next to Satan, his 
St foe. No living thing will com]>are with it in 
ry or ennning. Trust it, and it will lure you to 
>tion. Therefore, I repeat my question: Are you 

liink — ^yes, I think I am," said Mr. Bignell, aflber a 

ilence. " I know that I am a poor, miserable fellow ; 

nworthy in God's eyes, and very pitiful in my own ; 

bink I can say that if I knew what is right, I would 

lo it." He paused awhile, breathing hard, and then 

heavily : " I have had a hard night ; indeed, many 

DOS of ^ate : but none so terrible as that of last night. 

tr like it would kill me." He paused again, and 

esumed, in a hoarse, broken voice, and with his eyes 

ing uneasily around the carpet, *' I have been a bad 

I eommcnoed life without a shilling ; but I pushed 

along— one way and another, I pushed myself along, 

> I am. And that is what frightens me." 

lat V* asked Eeuben. 

lat I am /" replied the millionaire, shrinking from 

1 *' If," he added, smiting his forehead, " if you 

»ni look through this wall and read the blistering 

L68 behind it, you would pity and despise me !" 

»en was touched to the heart by the agony in tho 

r*B air. 

il me what to do !" said the old man. 

lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ," answered Reuben. 

io not understand — " stammered the other with a 

lush. *' I — I am indeed a poor fellow !" he added, 

mournful smile. "Tell me what it is to believe 

ist. What am I to understand by it?" 

at Christ is the only begotten Son of God ; that He 
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came into the world to atone, by the volantary sacrifice it 
his own blood, for the 8ins> however great or manj, of ill 
who would ask forgiveness of The Father in His name; thit 
He did suffer and die for them ; that His blood, shed on tte 
Cross, was, in the eye of Divine Justice, a full and ni* 
cient atonement for the transgressions of all who sboall 
repent with their whole heart ; and that whosoever, froB 
that hour, should ask pardon of Grod in Christ's name— (it* 
member this — in Christ's name !) — should, though bis (At* 
ces were red as scarlet, and numberless as the sands of thi 
sea, rise wholly and freely forgiven." 

The poor fellow bowed his head in his hands, and breaiM 
hard. 

" What now ?" asked Reuben, pityingly. 

** Tell me what to do !" said the other, hoarsely. 

" Have I not ?'* 

"'Not'? No!" Reuben looked at him moornfiil^ 
" What you have said applies only to ordinary men." 

Reuben shook his head. 

" Nay — to every living being." 

" Aye — in Christ's own time I' 

" No," said Reuben, " from the hour when withHii dji|| 
breath He exclaimed, * It is finished !' to the end of Al 
world. See you not encouragement in thb I" 

The poor fellow appeared to be everything else bat ^ 
couraged. 

*'YoT co?nmon sinners — yes; but for a wretch like 



no!" 



In what a tone of mingled self-horror and despair vis^itf 
uttered ! 

Reuben's heart bled for him. 

" Take courage," he said. ** The blood of Christ oleaasaA 
from all sin him who believes. Why will you raise obstadi> 
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is your own way where Grod himself places none ? Or, as I 
Atntld have said : Why do you wilfully replace the obsta- 
cles to yoar peace that The Redeemer came on earth tofor- 
ew put away ?" 
The poor fellow breathed hard, like one in extremity. 
"Have you prayed ?" asked Reuben. 
" Prayed r* repeated the millionaire. "To whom should 
Ipray !" 
"To Him who alone can help you." 
" I have not dared. It would only be adding to the already 
Ing, dark catalogue of my enormities. Prayed — prayed! 
Hiiha! ha!" 

Benben shuddered. Never before had he heard a laugh 
9 full of conscious ruin and dcspai-r. 

" Toa mistake/' he said, gently. " It is the privilege of 

eiery man — ^mark : every man ! — to approach the mercy seat 

'^hope. Our Redeemer, by His voluntary sacrifice of His 

0tn life, secured that privilege to the end of time, to all who 

iiUEVE. Are you not one of these ?'* 

"I — I know not!" answered the millionaire, uneasily. 
"Hj brain is in a whirl. I know not what I believe. I 
Cionot fix my thoughts. Whenever I attempt to concentrate 
ttem, they elude me. I am a poor, miserable, pitiful fol- 
W ; I feel it. But what can I do ? Pray ? Prayer is not 
ftt one like me. That calls for a devout and an honest 
kirt, which mine is not. For one so steeped in all that is 
^sive, to enter the presence of God — " 

" You are in His presence — it is The Holy One who is 
forking upon you now," interrupted Reuben. " But for 
Him you would not have these feelings. Men, however 
iBQeh unconverted minds may deride the idea, do not awake 
^ » stirring sense of their eeal position of tJiemselves ! 
Aj," he added, smiling, " do not shake your head ; it w 
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as I have said ; you may not understand it at present ^ kt 
you WILL. How soofif however, is known only to Him ite 
has commenced this work. But be not cast down ; He ill 
finish it. For never yet began He in any heart a woiktM 
He did not complete. What — still in doubt ?" 

The millionaire started up, and impatiently pioei Al 
library. 

Reuben surveyed him in mournful surprise. 

"What you have said/' exclaimed the agitated na, 
pausing at length, " is all very good, and doubtless t«J 
true. I neither believe, nor disbelieve it. It is wdl 
enough for those to whom it applies ; but it does not toad 
my case. I am not a sinner, but a devil. My life has bccB 
a tissue of lies, tyrannies, and frauds. I cannot point to aioB- 
tary thought that was not wholly selfish ; to a single act, that 
did not spring from an unworthy motive ; nor to an individod 
thing in my career that would not make all in heaven tti 
on earth cry 'Shame — shame'! and turn from me il 
loathing !" 

Then in a rapid energetic manner, that reminded UT 
auditor of a hurried discharge of musketry, he proceeded: 

" I commenced the conflict of life at eighteen. I was aaor^ 
phan, without friends and without money. I had nothing W 
high hopes and a warm heart ; but ere I was five years oUifi 
the first were crushed, and the second embittered. My atf* 
liest friendships were ruthlessly brofin ; my conBdMMi 
betrayed ; my kindnesses repaid with injuries. I bvei 
and was jilted. 

" At twenty-five I was heartless, and began to mad 
others as I myself had been wounded. But, notwitlisiHid* 
ing my willingness to be a villain, I still remained poir. 
At length I thought I saw what adventorera call M 
opening. 
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• 
"A widow, who lived parsimoDiouslj, was jet reputed to 

k rich. I Boaght and obtained an introduction to her only 

Anghter, an innocent, confiding girl, whose affections I 

dkorUj won, and we married — ^for lore on her part, with 

npeetiDcj of gain on mine. Two years thereafter, her 

■other died, when it was discoyered that she had only been 

txisting on the remnant of a small fortune, of which 

Kttcely enough remained to decently entomb her. Disap- 

fomted in my anticipations, I turned like a fury upon my 

life, and for six months led her a life of misery. I then 

iieeted reform, and, under pretence of bettering my fortune, 

tod: her to Philadelphia. We were poor, but not so strait- 

ned as I represented. Marriage was burdensome, and I 

iMolred to be free. One night, having previously made 

frepirations for flight, I rose from the side of my sleeping 

vifo and child — the latter a fair-faced boy, and the image of 

lu mother — and crept, like a thief, fiom the house. At 

^IWD, I was exulting over the success of my cowardly effort 

fcr freedom, and on my way to New York. But you are pale, 

" I — ^I was thinking of that poor woman's anguish on the 
HXTOw !" said Eenben, whose eyes were humid. " But," 
h added, in a slightly tremulous voice, " you partially 
fiDiated your wrong by subsequently endeavoring to trace 
(em oat — ^I mean the woman and her child 1 " 

"How do you k^iw that?" demanded the millionaire, 
Urnng at him. « «p 

"I asked the quesUoti for the sake of the dignity of poor 
kaman nature ! " returned Eeuben. 

" I bad talent," said the millionaire, evasively, " and 
Wame in two years the confidential clerk of a young liquor 
dealer, who had what men call a great heart. He endorsed 
lieavily for a neighbor— a former college chum — ^who played 
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the knave, and left his notes to be taken up by their endorier 
my employer, whose name was Richard White. The ktti 
in the excitement of the moment, and to gain tincf 
the notes, which he honorably designed to pay, made •« 
his business and property to me, with the nnderstadhi 
that I should return them so soon as the notes were all M 
By this ill*jndged movement, he had placed his all in I 
power; — had risked his all upon my snppooed boM 
Innocent, confiding man ! When the notes were ftU,^ 
desired me to restore his business and property. I lA 
ted surprise at the request, and ordered him to leavt i 
store. He could scarcely believe his eyes or ean. 1 
repeated his request, and I my order. Perceiviag 
length the mingled treachery and duplicity of wfaidi 
was the victim, he indignantly knocked me down, i 
walked out. I never, saw him from that hour." 

'*Poor Richard White!'* exclaimed his auditor. 

"Ha! you knew him?" cried the millionaire. 

"I simply said 'Poor Richard White'!" retan 
Reuben. 

'* That stroke of villainy," said the other, " placed M 
possession of forty thousand dollars — the foundation nf ; 
fortune. It was, like that of the first case, the ael « 
miscreant. What say you, sir ?" * 

" I am not your judge," replied Reuben, hoarsely. "1 
mit me to add that it were more appi^riate for you to 
burthen the secrets of your life to Qod, than to me.** 

"I wish you to hear them," said the millioniiit. 
desire you to know the man whom you cUss among A 
to whom pardon is offered, and to then say whether 
think there is a shadow of hope for him ."' 

" If you insist upon it 
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"I am in judgment before Ood and my conscience, and 
ia despair 1" interrupted the other. *' If you feel any in- 
ttrwt in a reeling sonl, hear and connsel me !" 
"Proceed," said Reuben. 

"One of my customers was in a strait, and, to secure the 
ptjment of certain extended notes, gave me a mortgage on 
his property. Ere the notes fell due, he died I His wife 
•fid children were in distress, but I exacted payment of 
my claims ! The property became mine at a fourth of its 
Tilae ; and, although the widow had my promise that she 
iluKild occupy the house rent free for three years, and also 
kaTc the privilege of redeeming the estate within that term 
I yet threw her and her little ones into the street in less 
than fuur months, placed every obstacle in her way to hinder 
her from reclaming the property, and drove her into beggary, 
ID which state she died. Her three children, having no one 
to gnide or care for them, became scattered ; one became a 
punbler, and was slain with a knife over a card table ; 
toother went to sea, and was lost in a gale ; the third is now 
in the Penitentiary, for house-breaking. 

''John Russell, a druggist, was embarrassed. It was 
kown that in addition to my regular business I discounted 
V)te8 and loaned money. He wanted ten thousand dollars 
bt a few months, and gave me a mortgage on three houses 
lod lots and twelve shares in a coal mine for security. He 
vas an active, honest, but not over-prudent man. He drove 
hii business fast, but carelessly. When his obligations fell 
due, he could not meet them. I rejoiced at this ; for his 
property was richly worth double the amount of the mort- 
gage, and I resolved, if possible, to grasp it. He asked for 
in extension, which I refused. The next day it was known 
to all down town that he was a bankrupt. He made hercu- 
lean efforts to save himself; but I had emissaries at work, 

9 



r% 
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and it is not easj for a broken man to borrow money. I 
foreclosed the mortgage, and so dexterously managed tin 
sale, that the property sold for less than mj claim, and itSl 
left the druggist twelve hundred dollars in my debt He 
was amazed, frightened, stupified. Like a sailor wrecM 
a4 sea, he, on finding himself in the waves of rain» instioet- 
ively threw out his arms. But a few wild, uncertain strokei 
convinced him of the futility of the struggle : and, losii| 
his courage, he resigned himself to his fate, and sunk into 
a clerk. He might, in a few years, have recovered Lim- 
self; but his nerve and energy were gone. He allowed 
the memory of his misfortune to prey upon him. Hit 
eye became absent, his brow uneasy, his step tiinid, 
his coat seedy. One evening, he sat up late meditating. Oi 
rising the following morning, his wife noticed that kl 
looked pale. She laid her hand upon his forehead^tl 
marble coldness told her that she was a widow ! At tlN 
coroner's inquest it was discovered that during the ni^ 
he had taken prussio acid.'' 

Reuben started as if he had suddenly been stung ; M 
he recovered himself, and, as before, looked the miseraUib 
self-denouncing narrator calmly yet sorrowfully in Al 
eye. 

— " I boarded with £dgar Riz, a fur dealer, who bad 
twenty thousand dollars in property, a handsome wife» lad 
a sickly child. He was fond of gunning and boatii^ ii 
which I sometimes accompanied him. His lady had a h^ 
and generous spirit, and was not insensible to the attentioii 
of the boarder, who was still young, handsome* and a mtitir 
of the art of pleasing. One day, the fur dealer, an tuj 
credulous man, who regarded me more as a brother tbiat 
friend, invited me to go sailing with him down the bay. I 
agreed. We had been out four hours, and at length li^ 
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iboat to return. We were then far below the Narrows, and 
out of sight of witnesses — " 
"Stay/* interrupted Reuben, rising. " I cannot listen to 

"Keep jour seat,*' cried the millionaire, '* and I will 
Aip the particulars. The next day, the papers announced 
tLat while Mr. Biz was sitting on the side of the boat, he 
m blocked overboard by the sudden shifting of the boom, 
ind that all the efforts of his companion to catch him ere he 
rank or to recover his body were fruitless. Six months 
tfterwards, I married his widow, whose child lingered only 
t jetr or two and then died. My son Tom was the issue of 
Ibatnnion. Had I no remorse? Perhaps— 4it times ! But 
itfoond only little room in my breast. My eye v?as fixed 
9m a mUHon, of which I had as yet but little over a 
third. To acquire that million was the topmost point of my 
•nbition. My wife soon learned to understand the man sho 
kad mated, and to wonder how she ever could have consent- 
ed to jeopard her peace and name for him. Money was my 
idol, not woman. The partner of my guilt dwelt with mo 
tvel?e years, and then took her leave of me and of earth. 
At her death, I was turning the corner of my first six 
badred thousand. 

-*-" Robert Halsey was a neighbor, and occasionally spent 
n evening at my house. He was a man of leisure and of 
Mens. Descended from an old Knickerbocker family, he 
ukerited a fortune, and knew but little of business. I 
Ngarded him as fair game. He had forty thousand dollars, 
vkieh he desired safely to invest. I had twenty thousand 
dollars worth, of a certain stock, which was selling at only 
wtieen dollars per share. By a little adroitness, I, in a 
^ weeks, caused it to run up to thirty-two. Then turning 
Bune over to a confederate, who put it up for sale, I advised 
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Halsey, who had confidence in my judgment, to parchaae L'f . 
He did so. A few days later, the stock, no longer bolsteft^ 
up by the false reports which had served the purpose d 
their originator, rapidly declined to their original figure, tad 
my victim wept over the loss of twenty thousand dollars, never 
dreaming that the money was in the pocket of his friend, 
to whom, with an air of deep sorrow, he related the reiall 
of the unfortunate investment. I, of coarse sympathistd 
with him, and wondered how I could have been so deceived 
in a stock in which I had had so much confidence ! 

— ^"Gideon Wiley was a builder. He commenced life liy 
buying a lot and mortgaging it for the means to put up ft 
house, which, when finished, he sold ; and with the proft 
and the return of his original capital, he adventured upot 
the construction of two. Thus he went on, making stetdj 
progress every year, and hoping in time to boast of a to 
tune. He was honest from instinct, and it was safe Ift 
trust him. He was a shrewd man in his own busineM; 
that is, he knew how to buy materials advantageously, and 
had a keen eye for rising property ; but in the study of 
man he was a mere child. I loaned him money— at ttmii 
on security, but of toner without, for the purpose of lead* 
log him on ; now and then, in an assumed fit of petalaaes, 
exacting a bill of sale or a mortgage on all he had, and 
returning it to him a day or two afterwards, when mj lal* 
lenness had apparently worn off, with mj complimenta and 
also with a half indignant request to know what he meiBl 
by such an insult to a friend. He grew in time aeons- 
tomed to my ' whims,' and humored them, however nnrci* 
lonable, without surprise. All was moving smoothly, whaa 
a deep gloom settled over the trade and the finances of thfl 
ooiintrj ; business became paralysed ; bankrupts were an- 
nounoed every day ; the banks, not knowing whom to trust. 
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their diBcoants ; money grew scarce ; all classes 
Bed to bend beneath the pressure ; contractors 
1 their operations; workmen walked the streets 
IS ; property of all kinds rapidly diminished in 
d thousands who only a short time before had 
Buenee, were hurled down to beggary : the whole 
B in affright. Seasons like this are the golden 
ipitalists. Uaving early perceived the crejBt of 

cloud, I had quietly called in my resources, and 
storm came, I was prepared to take advantage 
n it brought to others. With two hundred thou- 
ish, I that year bought real estate that, when the 

over and confidence had again returned, was 
th a million. Among those whom the pressure 
1 to tbeir knees, was my friend the builder. The 
id him with ten buildings in various stages of 
m — six of them his own, the others on contract. 
had received and paid away were dishonored, 
B he had given were rapidly falling due. Had 
r been met by the givers, his own would have 
n up. To add to the criticalness of his position, 
rs of the notes he had taken and made use of, 
sir givers bankrupt, furiously pressed him, their 
for payment. He was like a hunted stag ; turn 
' he would, he was beset. Money could scarcely 
any price. He had notes, but who would take 
rtgagcs, but who would loan on them, when cash 
ng four and five per cent, a month ? In his strait 
> roe. * There is no use,' he said, * in my at- 
o breast this storm unless you will help me.' I 
[ could not. He reflected a moment and then 
: ' Loan nie enough to finish my contracts, and I 
•on the profits of them.' I shook my head. • As- 
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sign the contraots to me, make over your bonds and moii* 
gages to me, and also the new buildings yon now have nnder 
way/ said I, * and I will let you finish them all for me.' 
This proposition was so preposterous that he smiled. 'Be- 
fleet?' said I, with my accustomd gravitj. He did 
reflect, and then looking up, said, 'I see yonr aia. 
You wish to cut off my creditors from the abilitj 
to harass me or to touch my property, to secare na 
time in which to recover myself, and also to furnish ds 
with means to finish my buildings ?' I smiled, but did 
not contradict him 'Tut, tut, Gideon,' said I, with pUj- 
ful petulance, * you must not speak of things that should 
not be spoken.' He jumped up, and seizing my hand, 
cried, while tears started from his eyes, ' I thought sO' 
I knew so. You would . not take the profits of my eon* 
tracts when I offered them, but generously step forward to 
save me from ruin, and lend mq^ money at common intereiti 
in times like these/ You ar^ a friend. God bless yooT 
*Make hasto with the assignments, Gideon,' said I, 'bo- 
fore your creditors, by obtaining judgment, shall render it im* 
possible.' He gratefully squeezed my hand, and, trembling 
with emotion, retired. In a few days, the mortgages and 
contracts, duly assigned, were in my iron safe, and I gatt 
him a cheek for what he wanted. The buildings wars 
shortly completed, but in my name, and Wiley's crefliUtft 
then pressed him for payment. He represented that hi 
no longer owned anything, that he had sold all to me, and 
tliat he was simply in my employ. This was one of tho 
many white lies that are admitted by all, save tl^eir yv> 
TIMS, to be perfectly excusable and legitimate in trade. 
The creditors, furious and incredulous, dragged him into 
court and dared him to make oath to the statement. He 
had gono too far to recede, without being suspected of 
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fraud. I had foreseen this, and was among the spectators, 
earefullj observing him. He meditated a moment, and 
then boldly called for the book. It was placed in his hand, 
and, crimsoning to his temples, he took the oath. As he 
deaeended from the stand, every lip was curled with scorn ; 
for hif blash satisfied all present that he had sworn falsely. 
As for me, I fdt ahvndred thousand dollars richer! I 
returned to my store, lit a cigar, and quietly exulted over 
the success of my ' whims.* A few weeks, and the build- 
er came to me, a changod man. He was pale and haggard. 
His eyes were sunlccii and glistening with that peculiar 
light which results from long-continued thought upon a 
single theme. I received him coldly. *Let me have a 
thousand dollars,' said he. I stared at him, and desired 
to know what for ? lie looked surprised, blushed, and 
atamroeringly repeated his request. I answered that I 
loaned money only on security, and asked what he had to 
offer in that way ? 'I hope,' he said, with a quivering lip, 
while his eyes began to gleam with indignant malice as the 
suspicion of my treachery crept through his brain, * be- 
cause I have rashly placed myself in your power, that you 
do not design to take advantage of me.' ' What do you 
mean, rascal !' cried I, springing with feigned fury from 
my chair. ' Do you come here to insult me ? Get out of 
my atore ! Here, John — Thomas — William, put this ruffian 
ill the street !' The builder started. He could scarcely 
realize such villainy. He staggered a few steps, like one 
reeling under a terrible blow from above ; and then mut- 
tering, as if to himself, ' It is just !' he walked or rather 
tottered out, with the air of a man utterly crushed. What 
became of him I cannot state with certainty ; but there was 
a rumor that he was good for nothing afterwards, that he 
rapidly went down to utter poverty, and that he and his 
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wife subsisted, in their latter days, on the earnings < 

daughter. 

" Add to all this,** continued the millionaire. hastO' 

ing forward his easy ehair, seating himself, and looki 

auditor steadfastly in the eyes, '* a long black list ■ 

of numberless lies, of every shade and depth ; of bla 

ceits to make the most in bargains with credulous 

cunning-minded men ; of reputations that I hare e 

blackened, to serve my interest or to gratify my hai 

of meannesses and brutalities, great and small, b 

and domestic, either of which should have made m' 

familiar with the whip, and then tell me what you tl 

me . 

** A word can do that," replied Reuben, shudde: 

spite of himself. " You are a very great sinner." 

" Say a miscreant — a double-dyed miscreant, too 
live and too unfit to die !" 

" Veiy unfit to die, with all this load upon yoni 
said Reuben. 

It makes you creep to barely think of it ?*' 
Frankly— it does !" 

" What, then, must it be to me, who have to can 
cried the millionaire. " I told you," he added, with 
smile, " that I was no common sinner, and that wh 
said did not apply to me/ Go further back^-dive ' 
into The Promises, and tell me if there is any hope 1 
lains. Do ! I implore you. I am a sinking man !'* 

*' My dear friend," said Reuben, pitying his di 
** if the blood of The Redeemer does not save you, i 
will ; if His sacrifice is not sufficient to atone for you 
guilt, nothing is : if you find not pardon through BD 
are lost." 

The millionaire turned livid. 



« 
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"Ib Hhere no other way ? " he asked, in a hoarse whisper. 
**h there nothing behind that plan, in all the Scriptures t 
fiem ember, you are talking to a despairing man!" 

"There is no going behind Christ/' returned Reuben. 
"His sacrifice is the only hope of sinners." 

** Bat," suggested Mr. Bignell, '' if I should go, on my 
bees, to God himself — " 

"If with any p*ea but Christ's dear blood, or in any name 
W that of his dear Son, He waidd not hear y<m,^^ 

" What ? If I were penitent ? " 

" Not if you had done pcnaoce for a million centuries ; 
Bot if you had made the amplest restitution to all whom 
yon have defrauded ; not if you had given away all that is 
rightfiilly yours to the church and the poor !" 

The millionaire looked bewildered. 

"Listen," said Reuben, "to the Redeemer himself: 
*No man knoweth the Father, save the Son, and he to whom 
the Son shall reveal him.' Do you still doubt? Then 
(gain: 'There is none other name under Heaven given 
tmong men whereby we must be saved.' What — ^yet in- 
cndnlous ? Then what think you of this : ' I am the way 
the truth and the life ; no man cometh unto the Father but 
ky M^ ?" 

The millionaire could no longer doubt. Still he was uneasy. 

"Do not be thus oast down," said Reuben, whose expe- 
rienced eye read what waspassing in his mind. '' As there 
Aerer yet was a man so free from sin that he had not need 
of Christ, so there never yet was one so deeply steeled in 
>ni that Christ's blood was not sufficient to cleanse him. Do 
you believe this ?" 

" Yes— but " 

" But what ?" asked Reuben, smiling. 

" J am so very guilty I*' 
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" Christ is the Good Physician. lie came not to mlDii* 
ter to the whole, but to the sick and the wounded. And 
you are one of these ?'* 

"Yes/' said the millionaire, in angaish, "one of thaverjf 
sick. 0, could I but think that there is even a shadow Q^ 
hope for one like me !" 

" The promise is too^ who believe,'* said Beuben. ''Be* 
lieve, and jour sorrow shall be turned into joy. Bditre, 
and ere you seek your couch to-night, you will be happj* 
Only believe." 

"In what?" 

" The Lord Jesus Christ — who is making interoesiionto 
you now, with The Father I" 

Mr. Bignell looked at him in mingled earnestneu tai 
surprise. 

"0!" cried Keuben, "you know not the constanoy^' 
the Redeemer's goodness. The instant a sinner showa m^ 
in his heart of repentance, The Son is pleading for hi^ 
with The Father 1 and can you have any fears of the reml^ 
of your approach, when you have so aU-potcerful an wd^ 
Tooate ? Come, dear friend, let me lead yoa to Him?" 

Mr. Bignell shook his head. 

Reuben surveyed him for a few moments in moarnf^ 
silence. 

" He has shown you your need of a Sayioor, by slioviotf 
you yourself/" he observed, at length. 

" My n«n^of a Saviour ? Oh yes !" returned the old 
" Very great nbbd 1" 

" He has said for your encouragement, ' WhiUsoe^m 
shall ask the Father in My name, lie will give it you.' " 

•* Yes," sighed the millionaire. 

" The Father Himself has said, * In the day that 
aeek me with a whole heart, I will be found of yoa.*' 
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"True—" 

"The Father's ear is ever open — the Holy Spirit ever 
willing." 

"I doubt it not ! BuIp— " 

"Who tcouid come, fnay oome. He joys for til who do 
cone. Will YOU?" 

The millionaire reflected. 

Reuben's countenance darkened with monmfalness at his 

ktttancj. 

" Dear friend !" he said, in an agitated voice, " do not 

^e with yourself in a moment like this ! — Oh, in all 

^^ respects his eternal interest, how poor a fellow is 
man I" 

'' I have faith," said Mr. Bignell, ooloring, " buip— " 
He broke off and turned his eyes, in confusion^ to the 
■•or. 

. Iteuben's experience intuitively enabled him to compre- 
l^end his difficulty. 

** But you feel restrained by some invisible power from 
cing the step that your judgment prescribes ?" he said, 
ashing the sentence from him. 
Mr. Bignell bowed. 

"Shall I tell yon what that invisible power if?" con* 
tinned Reuben. " You would shudder, perhaps ?" 
** No," said the millionaire. 

" It is the same evil spirit that tempted the first pair in 
Sden ; that beguiled Judas into the betrayal of his Master ; 
'^^ prompted you in the dawn of your manhood, to strike 
Mdly fo? a million \ that spares no human being while his 
^^t still beats, or while he yet has left a single sense that 
'^y be played upon to his undoing ; who when he dis- 
covers a soul, that he had thought securely his, struggling 
^ fight its way to God, employs every device, visible and 
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invisible, to bewilder and uunervc, and thereby prevent it 
from succeeding ; who pursues man, like a relentless 
enemy, in the counting room, in the field, in the workshop, 
in the domestic circle, in the street, in the closet, the prayer 
meeting — yea, in the very sanctuary Satan I" 

Mr. Bigncll started. 

" Yield to him 7iow and you will find the next effort to 
shako him off slill more difficult." 

" What shall I do ?" demanded the millionaire, springing 
to his feet. 

" (.all aloud for help on him who alone can give you the 
will and the power to relieve yourself from the grasp of 
your enemy." • 

" Help, Lord !" cried the other, faintly, *' help or I perish I*' 

" Was that with your wJiole heart V* asked Heuben. 

The old man blushingly but frankly Answered that it 
was not. 

Reuben sighed. 

" See you not," he said with a sad but friendly smile, 
" how deep a hold The Enemy has on you ? 

The millionaire hung down his head in mingled shame 
and alarm. lie now, for the first time, began to experience 
and to mentally acknowledge the presence of the Subtle 
One, whose existence as a real being he, all his life, had 
been inclined to doubt— quietly setting it down, like many 
others, for one of the many superstitions that crafty priests, 
pagan and christian, had succeeded in imposing upon the 
world. Now, however, ho began to clearly perceive the, to 
him, startling fact that Satan was fiot a phantom ot the imagi- 
nation, but a stern reality; a living, breathing, terrible Spirit, 
fall of guile and rapacity ; a Being of might and knowledge 
and malij^nity — hunting man down with a relentlessneu 
that slumbcr.s not, worrying him at home and abroad, in bis 
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its and dreams, and infasing into each of hia faculties 
I that fills it with cormption and converts its owner 
willing conspirator against himself, 
mse of mingled helplessness and horror crept over 
liionaire. He elasped his hands over his head and, 
; down, stood like one paralysed 
It «p your heart to God !" suggested Beuhen, who 
(bended the character of his thoughts. " Although 
ows it already, yet tell Him how fearfully you are 
Call on Him with your whole heart, and He will 
) your help." 

m so unworthy — so full of guilt !*' sohhed the mil- 
" Ask Him for me ; won't you 1 Do. My heart 

Wng." 

not afraid," said Reuben. " God is stem only to 
urate ; to the penitent. He is more loving and be- 
than any father. Approach Him, therefore, with 
ice. He is kind and merciful, and will tenderly 
Q. Let no thought of your past hold you back." 
poor fellow moved not. Every muscle of his body 
ery fibre of his inner being appeared to him to be 
•und and beyond the influence of his own will, 
no fear of your sins restraiQ you," continued Ben- 
Be not duped by the artful whispers of The Tempt- 
, if you resist him not, will forever retain his hold 
>o. Be assured of this : From the moment you be- 
nd repentedy your sins were forgiven. Would you 
IE ASsuKANCE of it ? Knccl, then, to your Maker ; 
m freely all that weighs. down your heart; omit 
— ^not even the fraction of^ thought : and He will 
fon rise till He has blessed you with that assurance, 
one effort ; one brave elTort !" 
otion in that poor mind or body, yet. 
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But Reuben did not falter nor despair. He was too eon- 
soions of his real position, as well as of his companiott'i, 
to be in any wise dismayed ; for he fully understood tbt 
it was not simply his own mind in conflict with aootker 
mind, but The Spirit of Truth struggling to wrest a ti«B- 
bling soul from the grasp of The Arch One. 

** One spring," he cried, " and you will be across the golf 
that yawns between you and safety ; one eflbrt with ill 
your heart, and you will be free from doubt, and fear, isd 
gloom. This to inspire you: The sins of all who Aai« be- 
lieved, who do believe, and who may yet believe, were wit' 
ed, with our dear Redeemer, to the tree on Calvary. Take 
courage, then, dear friend — take courage !'* 

"I have nothing to offer,*' cried the old man, weeping; 
" not so much as one good thing — ^not one !'* 

" Salvation cannot be bought — it is free !" " cried Ben- 
ben. " But," he added, wishing for some private reason ^ 
better understand the heart of the man before him, **c^ 
you not call to mind a single disinterested kind word ^ 
helping-hand to some poor stricken one in sorrow or in neeil ^ 

" Not one." 

•* Out of A WHOLE MANHOOD ?" 

" Not one !" was the despairing reply. 

How completely had Satan exhausted whatever suciiP' 
ness had originally existed in the breast of this poor felk^ ^ 

A f hade of raournfulness swept over the brow of 
young olerg}'man. But it lingered only for a moment. 

"Cheer up!" he exclaimed. "Hope is not yet gc^ 
The darkest hour in the soul's night is that which pre 
its dawn. Cheex up. There is light ahead." 

"Light? And forme?" 

" Great light ! From the sinner God asks nothing, 
poets nothing ; for possessifig nothing, ho can give nothii 

"-Nothing?" 
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"Nothing. For every thing is Ood*8 — all in heaven and 
HI earth, man himself, his powers, conceptions, utterances — 
ireij thing. We are simply dependents on The Father's 
XNiAtj. Had yon had a kind thought or word for a fellow 
)eiQg in distress, it would have heen from hcayen and not 
roorself, and therefore you could not hring it up as your 
^wn. It was the Lord's ere it came to you, His uihen it 
tae, and hence not yours to offer. Yon surely would not 
nder to Him, what is His already I" 

The millionaire's face hlanched; and his features be- 
«ae fixed with horror. 

" Ood help me — God help me !" he cried, reeling to his 
kair. " I never was bankrupt in hope till now I" 

"Still, be not cast down," said Keuben, gently. "For 
1 this, you may yet hope." 

"I — hope!" exclaimed the millionaire, bewildered. 
B^pe— form^.'" 

" For you. Said I not there was light ahead ?" 

The millionaire stared at him with eyes molten with con- 
Jousness, agony and doubt. 

" What if I should tell you, dear firiend, that the price 
r your pardon has been paid, and that, too, by The 
^nly One from whom The Father has ever accepted aught ?" 

The doubt disappeared from the staring eyes, but the 
^lessness and the agony remained. 

* Christ it yawr offering P* said Reuben. 

"Christ?" 

" Our Kedeeitrr ! who offered himself for you, and for 
^•itnd all who believe, and whose offering was accepted!** 

**AU?'* repeated the millionaire, with a faint smile. "Pre- 
i>Us thought I" 

"iBiina r* 

The old man started up, and in a voice quivering with 
^iion, cried, as be extended his hand to Via CQim^iiiTl^U 
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" Great light, indeed — dear light — sweet light I Co 
let us to The Throne. My heart is bursting. Come !" 

Heuben could scarcely contain his joy. 

" One word," he said, tremulously. " There are 
sions when it is fitting^ to scarchingly interrogate oar 
interior being, and to be satisfied only with answer) 
will stand us at The Judgment. This is one of then 
your history it is an hour scarcely less solemn thai ( 
which you will awake in The Resurrection." 

The poor fellow bowed. 

" You are now about to enter, for the first time, thi 
ence of that Holy One whose august name thrills 
meditating heart with awe, and stirs it with swellb 
erenoe. Look in upon yourself. Have you a becoming 
of the solemnity due to such an audience, to such ai 
to such a Presence?" 

The millionaire turned aside his head, and uttered 
sigh. 

** Do you realize that for whatever you may paai 
men, in the eye of The Eternal you are but a beggi 
unworthy, from any merit of your own, to be permii 
approach or to look upon Him, even in faith ? Is the 
private thing that it is your secret purpose to keej 
Him ? Come you up to Him, with the humility and 
ing confidence of a little child ? Are you willing t 
yourself entirely in His hands ? Come you to Him 
faith that does not falter 7 Repose you all your hof 
mercy on the merits of His dear Son alomb ? Dear 
what says your inmost Ji)oing to all this ?'* 

" Christ is my offering !" sobbed the poor felloi 
trembling voice. 

Reuben was half bewildered with joy. 

" Come," he said, kneeling ; " come — to God !" 



CHAPTER XV. 

Ftn! 

In the fields of a haaghty Roman ioiled a manly Oreek in 
the garb of a conquered bondman. For twenty years he had 
^n the drudge of an unfeeling master ; for twenty years 
■e, in silence and in sternness, had kept himself aloof from 
iiii fellow slaves and narsed the hope of freedom. He was 
iitnnger in a far country, and separated by great seas, and 
vtttes, and mountains, from his wife and little ones, from 
pirents. kindred and — Greece! at whose dear name his 
Itetrt leaped, his cheek blushed and his eye kindled as in 
tie QooQ-tide of his youth. His fellows feared him, and, in 
>(eret, his haughty master also; for the Athenian, at times, 
^influenced by his indignant spirit, to forget that he was 
^ sltTe, and to remember only that he was a man. When 
voiued, he was fearful ; sweeping all before him, like some 
tons spirit; breathing slaughter and spreading it: and 
^ fled from him in terror. After one of these outbursts, 
^^ would wander off to the woods and hills, and be gone 
iittnj days, none daring to follow him. When so pleased, 
Be returned, and resumed his work, no one presuming to 
^stion or call him to account for his absence. One morn- 

• 

^^g> the master, pointing to the Oreek, said, to some visitors 
'P>m the city, " Tender slave hath been upon my estate for 
^enty years, and in that time no man hath seen him smile." 
*^^ guests looked at the bondman, and marvelled. Then 
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said the master's only daughter, who was standing bj, 
who had often felt for the Athenian, " Father, if thoii 
ratify my words, I will engage, ere five minutes shall 
to call up both smiles and tears to the face of Ai 
The master, suspecting nothing, smilingly agreed, an 
party approached the Greek, who, silent and ster 
usual, was ploughing m the field. ''Areas,'* said 
master's daughter, " I would speak to thee." The C 
surveyed his visitors with knitted brows, and then ts 
to his young mistress, calmly awaited her remark. '* Ai 
said the maiden, " my father hath ready for thee a hoi 
pieces of silver, to take thee back to Greece. 7%m 
FREE !" The Athenian staggered, and turning pale, i 
his hand to his brow as though he had received asc 
blow. The master colored, but felt that he had giTt 
word, from which he could not recede. " Free I" crie 
Greek, gasping. " Free Areas," repeated the nt 
" free as any here or in the world ; free to return i 
native land, and with ample means to help thee on the ' 
All looked to observe the effect of these words upoi 
Greek. He was like one transfixed ; every limb and A 
was set : and he appeared to have been transformed 
marble. In a few moments, however, his limbs beemn 
locked ; his cheeks and forehead were suffused w 
scarlet glow ; his legs gave way beneath him, and he 
with a faint laugh, to the earth. Free ! wife, children 
dred, friends, home, Greece ! were all comprised in thmt 
word. " Free, at last — free I" he gurgled, sitting oi 
ground. " Let the sun shine out in all his splendoi 
the birds sing, the woods deepen the brightness of their | 
the streams murmur, the flowers unfold their glories, u 
earth bring forth a thousand-fold, now ; for my heart if i 
with joy, my soul wild with gladness: I mm free — ^fi 
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A printer wore a pleasant face before men, but a gloomy 
<M at home. When his friends asked him how he was 
getdDg tlong, he always answered ' Bravely ' ; but when his 
vifii made the same inquiry, he shook his head and respond- 
ed, ' Poorly.' The latter answer was the tme one ; but the 
printer feared to make it to the world lest he should lose 
CMte m society and trade. The poor fellow had a con- 
■aenee, which always smote him when he told a falsehood ; 
ht be sighingly replied to that gentle but ever-watchful 
monitor, " A man must keep up appearances ; if he don't, he'll 
link bto a nobody. I, however, will be more careful in 
ftrtire." But with all his vigilance, his conscience had 
Kktaotial reasons for calling him to account at least a 
luKn tim(ts a day. Sometimes he would vary his reply 
^B—** I can't afford to tell the truth ; I am poor, and in debt " 
Ais was his plea whenever, in answer to a query to that 
lAet, he told a stranger, or a customer, that he would have 
B areolar, a lot of cards, or a book finished at a certain time, 
veil knowing at the moment that he could not. "A man 
vk is up to his ears in debt, and with notes and bills con- 
tnnttlly falling due," he would say to himself, " cannot 
■fcd to let proffered work go away. If he should try it, he 
vonld ioon see the end of his rope." Thus it had been 
vith him for seventeen years, during the last fifteen of 
v^ ruin had daily been in sight ; but he had fought it 
^ from week to week, month to month, and year to year, with 
wt notes, * call to-morrow,* or, ' part down and the balance 
**^ Week,' till he could fight it off no longer, whereupon 
'• wlinquishcd the contest, and retired a whipped, defeat- 
^ ^^n. He drew a long breath, and walked out of his 
^ ^iftce whistling ; but it was observed by one of his 
^%.nds that the tune which commenced so cheerily at 
^f of the itairs glided off into a melancholy refrnin as 
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the whistler reached the bottom. Poor fellow 
indifference was in his face, his heart was very 
then. He felt that fortune had not used him lam 
she had led him along with a perpetual promise o 
time coming, which never came ; that she allowed 
to worry, hamper and oppress him : and that she hi 
np her deceitful conduct by jilting him at las 
well/' he muttered with a sigh, " if I were bat 
debt, I should feel easy !" If! But where there 
there is a way, and the bankrupt had the will. He 
to journeywork, and, taking off* his coat, eame< 
years, enough to open a small office ; many of his 
tomers returned, and new ones were with but little 
found ; his creditors had agreed to give him time, < 
his eyes fixed upon a single point — the paymc 
debts, the printer energetically moved forward, 
was no easy road ; for with economy bordering t 
simony, and unremitting labor from early dawn ti 
night, he found himself, at the end of three years, 
way up the hill. At this stage, exhausted nature, 
had taxed to lis utmost, exacted a respite, and he 
his bed for months ; during which time his basil 
no interested party to watch over it, declined 
profits scarcely equaled the expenses. But noti 
ing this blow, the printer's resolution to free hiin 
debt remained unshaken. lie was no sooner a] 
about than he commenced looking up his old i 
fresh customers. In a few weeks his types aD< 
were kept steadily and rapidly employed. Montk 
a bad debt now and then disturbed the harmoi 
calculations, but he still pressed forward : and tl 
glided into years — the printer, drawing nearer ai 
to the top of the hill. Meanwhile, his indu«|ry, pr 
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and etrefalneis were slowly but surely^ attaining theif 
natoral result His customers increased in numbers, and 
his facilities for meeting their wants were gradually accumu- 
Uting. As the second third year approached its close, he 
fimnd himself within a few steps, or rather dollars, of 
deliverance. How h\h heart throbbed and his veins swelled ! 
At length the last day of December arrived. He owed only 
a Bmall balance of eighty dollars, and he had due to him- 
self in small sums by,»patrons twelve times that amount. 
Ikwaa Friday— a poor day for collecting, but making out 
^ bills, he hurried forth to glean at least enough to enable 
him to taste what he had not for three and twenty years — the 
thriUing nectar of freedom. His first call was on a hatter, 
vhowas so busy with customers that he had no time to 
attend to him ; the seoond on a tailor, \iho desired him to 
'eone in some other time,' as he was making out his 
seooonts and had not a moment to spare to anything else ; 
^ tliird, fourth, fifth and sixth were equally fruitless, but 
^ printer had learned not to be discouraged, and he 
Ftthed on to the seventh and eighth, both of whom paid 
^. He was now within six dollars of what he wanted ; 
hit neither the ninth, tenth nor eleventh could let him have 
it, and as the clock struck four, his prospect of eating the 
*Bpper of a man free from debt began to look dark. But he 
pnahedonto the twelfth with a bill of a hundred and sixteen 
Mars, and the twelfth paid him. The poor fellow could 
*cvcely see ! He took the money without counting it, and 
vith his receipt book in his pocket, hilrried to his last re- 
gaining creditor. He walked or rather ran like one to 
wbom every moment was precious. On reaching the credi- 
^^\ he found that the latter had gone home for the day. 
He could have paid the balance to the book keeper, but his 
joy would have-4>een incomplete without the receipt of the 
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creditor himself. He took down the merchant's address, nd 
calling a cab rode to his house, which he reached just tstM 
individual was in the act of sitting down to dine. Hiviig 
obtained his quittance, he drew a long breath, paid lal 
dismissed the cabman, and with a brcastful of ineiiUl 
satisfaction, set out to return to his office. He had reteM' 
the top of the hill ; he did not owe a dollar in the worM! 
He was/ree — free! He appeared, as he proceeded, to te 
treading on air. Snow was falling ; but, to him, nevv 
before looked falling snow so beautiful. The streets wen 
lighted — ^for dusk had deepened into night; but neferbt- 
fore seemed they to him so brilliant. The walks wert 
thronged with male and female passers-bj ; but nerer hh 
fore, to him, looked passers-by so much like brothers al 
sisters. He could have stopped and embraced them all, nl 
enquired into their affairs. On reaching his office he foot 
it closed, and the key in its usual place, over the top of libi 
door. It was half past six. The men had finished Arir 
work for the day, and gone home. With light feet and ■ 
lighter heart, he followed their example. He startled Ui 
family by entering the house whistling a comic medley. A 
man of fifty whistling ! The eyes of his wife and childriB 
enlarged with mingled uneasiness and surprise. Th«y 
stared at him and at one another with an expression tW 
plainly said, ' What can be the matter with father I' Tl0 
careworn air that had darkened his face for the past WIM 
years, the sober bearing, and the soft anxious step, had Sbt 
appeared ; and but for his thin half silvered hairs, he mi^ 
have passed, at a cursory glance, for a man in the se^ 
borhood of thirty-five. He had scarcely entered, when toiV' 
ing the remainder of his money to his wife, he plunged bfa 
hands into his pockets and, doubtless, under the impreisioH 
that he was doing something very funnj« walked, thrN 
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times, witli long hastj strides, around the room ; then sud- 

denlj stopping, he, the next instant, commenced dancing a 

ainaet^ and breaking short off in the middle, performed a 

finmette, at the conclusion of which he Jsalanced to an 

iMgiiiiry partner whom he gallantly led to a ecat ; then 

i kwing himself back to the centre of the apartment, he 

I tbew np his foot to a IcycI with the mantle, applauded him- 

I lelf. tnd tripped to a chair like an opera dancer retiring from 

tlw stage : when, perceiving the smiling solicitude with which 

Ui funilj surveyed him, and comprehending in an instant 

;; &e ladicrousness of his extravagance, he covered his face 

: with his hands, and exclaiming, *' I know I am very foolish, 

\ bat don't laugh at me !" burst into tears. 

i There was joy, great joy, in the breast of the freed bond- 

t; Mo. But was it without alloy ? The journey to Greece 

W jet before him ; and ■ he had been absent twetUy 

ytsrt/ What should he find on his return ? His wife's 

P>T6, perchance, instead of herself ; his parents dead, his 

^dren scattered, and — strangers occupying the old house 

tt vhich he was bom ! 

There was joy, great joy, in the heart of the freed printer. 
Sot was it complete ? True, he owed no man ; but the 
^>K8 and worriments of three and twenty business years 
W not left that poor old body sound. He was still poor ; 
ttihitioiiB, too : and— ^/y. 
Bat there is a joy vntliaut alloy ; a joy that is complete ! 
Free ! A man of fifty -five was pacing a library ; now 
dtipbg his hands ; then smiling ; anon bursting into tears; 
I>7 and bye relieving his swelling heart with a heavy sigh ; 
^6 long, falling on his knees and crying with gasping joy, 
*'I would thank Thee, Lord Ood ! if words could express 
^7 grttitade ; I would thank Thee, my Redeemer, could 
^7 eoraptored aonl but speak her feelings !" and again 
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springing to his feet and traversing the library 
ling steps, and murmuring, " Free— ^/rwe— ^^jrw V 
Yea, free of every sin froDi his birth to this 
from every falsehood, wrong, and evil thought; 
fraud, trespass, and deceit ; from every sin of c 
commission ; from all that had tormented him 
ness and fear ; from al that should stand betw 
heaven at the judgment ; from all that could 
offensive in the sight of angels and of God :««1 
as though they never had been ; not the shadow 
of aught remaining against him ; the tender bi 
in slumber on its mother's breast not more sii 
released, pardoned of all— kiZ^ — all, from tfa 
born again, renewed, regenerated ; the assukj 
GIVENES8 written in the new heart now throbbii 
stirring rapture in his breast ; a new account < 
him from this hour : and all in answer to one 
prayer, in faith, for mercy in the name of 
for believing men on Calvary. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



It was oharoh-meeting night at Mr. White's, and, as 
kuiness of unnsoal importance was to be transacted, the 
ketQre.room was filled at an early hoar. Beuben, ever 
P^Hnpt as time itself, rose as the clock pointed to half-past 
seven, and gave out a hymn, appropriate to the occasion. 
^8 sang, he called on a venerable brother — one of the 
ttetoons — to ask for wisdom from on High to guide the de- 
Q^rations that were to follow. 

The prayer was a stirring one, and few hearts in the as- 
*^bly bat felt their own impotence, and the pressing need 
of constant watchfulness and prayer that The Father's hand 
^on them might never be withdrawn. 

It was evident, both from the hymn, the prayer, and the 
^gled sorrow and anxiety that pervaded the countenan- 
ce of the assembly, that some serious event, in which all 
^®<t a tender interest, was about to transpire. 

" Before we proceed with the business of the evening," 
'^d Reuben, rising in the desk, " I wish, brethren, to com- 
municate to you tidings that, I feel assured, you will receive 
^ith joy." 

Xhere was a rustling of bonnets and shawls and .coats, 
^ the auditors bent forward in their seats to catch every 
^^I'd of the intelligence thus heralded, and the pastor went 

** The Lord h^ been graciously ple^used to hear our peti- 
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tions for the husband of sister Goodrich, and, for the pres- 
ent to turn aside the dart of the Destroyer. On Moodi} 
afternoon, the poor gentleman's disease, greatly to tlw nr 
prise of his physician, took a favorable torn, and tlM ktttf 
now pronounces him out of danger." 

A murmur of delighted satisfeustion went up from te 
hearts of the assembly. 

** I should be glad,'* continued the pastor, *' to bare tk« 
privilege of adding that Mr. Goodrich, having been so netf 
to The Great Meeting, had seen the need of oonfbrming to 
the Bedeemer's injunction, ' Repent, and believe the go*' 
pel.' But, I grieve to say, this part of our prayer hu nat 
yet been answered. Mr. Goodrich still denies the truth of 
Our Lord's most holy Word, is still the dupe of infidelity. 
But, courage, dear sister — for I see her among us ; conr* 
age, dear brethren, for prayer has ascended in faith for tkif 
poor benighted man, and he will yet be brought in." 

A sigh of mingled hope and relief broke from many ni 
floated through the lecture-room. 

"To strengthen our faith," pursued the pastor, "intbl 
The Father is as true to His pledged word to-day as eftfi 
He has kindly sent us a living witness in the permed 
brother Kelso, our Sabbath-school superintendent, whoA. B 
answer to our prayers. He has kindly raised up, and wh^ 
though still feeble, is now among us,*' 

This happy news electrified all present with grslitiii 
and joy. 

" We still have to acknowledge the kindness and mcrej 
of Our Father, to another of our number," added the pt** 
tor. "A telegraphic despatch was to-day received from«tf 
dear brother Robins, the pilot, who is safe atHali&x." 

Nothing but the sacrcdness of the place prevented tkt 
overjoyed assembly from breaking out into an onthtsuntf^ 
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enrapturing annonncement. As it was, tears 
e happiness leaped up to many an eyelid, 
^member," said the pastor, himself moved by 
igs, " that the last that was seen or known of 
heroically boarding a dismasted vessel which, 
term of the eighth of last month, was vainly 
work its way through the ice and gale, out- 
' Hook, into port. From his despatch, we 
e vessel — a Portuguese merchantman, whose 
^orantof our coast — ^having ceased to obey the 
ven by the tempest down to the Mexican Gulf, 
^d to the Bermudas, where those on board 
ip by a passing British steamer and conveyed 
Dhe despatch also states that the brother knew 
Id by prayer ; for that many times the frail 
being pushed along by the wind and tide, 
I ace of destruction, but that an Invisible Hand 
afely from rocks and shoals, and brought her 
Q out the furious surges that threatened to 
ir-foremost to the bottom. Let us," said the 
dusion, " let us gratefully return thanks to The 
B watchful care of our brother, and also for 
ion of those who shared with him the terrors 
lus adventure." 

er and a hymn of thanksgiving, in which all 
ipontaneous acclaim, the pastor rose and said 
voice : 

lurch as in every day life, we pass from joy 
One of our number, who till recently had 
confidence, has fallen. It is not my wish to 
it that may bias your judgments ; but as the 
his case is the main business of the evening, 
d stating that, to me, he is an impressive illns- 
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tration of what I so often have tried to impress upon jot^ 
that, from the cradle to the grave, in all the relations of lih 
Man is simply a Poor Fellow, and always — 0, altpofi! it 
object of sympathy, and ever calling for our prayers. For 
from his earliest years to his latest hour, whether in pros- 
perity or adversity, in sickness or health, in the world or 
in the church, he is constantly beset by the artful miiuGDi 
of the cunning tempter Within^ and by those of the treh 
tempter Without. Therefore, dear brethren, while liateii- 
ing to and weighing the facts in our fallen brother's in- 
stance, I would humbly suggest the propriety of remem- 
bering that we are all human, all more or less weak— iB 
Poor Fellows I" 

The assembly drew a long and painful breath ; for all, of 
nearly all, knew the truth of this, from experience. 

"The church clerk,*' pursued the pastor, turning to that 
functionary, who sat near him, in the desk, *' will now pleaM 
to read the report of the committee." 

The clerk rose, and, unfolding a paper, read as follows : 
" The undersigned, appointed to inquire into the charae* 
suiter of certain charges against brothers Henry Nelson aal 
Thomas Ward, as the result of their e|:amination respeH- 
fully represent — 

Ist.^That brother Nelson, who is a poor man, haying alp 
tempted business three times, but on every occasion inth 
ill success, while walking home from church, aflter the 
morning service, on the first Sabbath in June of last year, « 
was followed by brother Ward, who, on coming up with 
him, and after a few irrelevant observations, inquired-— 
'Brother Nelson, how are you getting on?' 'Poorly,' wu 
the reply ; ' I find it difficult, even with the assistance of 
my wife, who teaches music, to lie down on Saturday night 
free firom d^bt.' ' But,' said Mr. Ward, who is a lawyer 
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I person of considerable means, ' why do you not throw 
four energies, and make money ? Have yon, (alluding 
! previous 'failures) lost your courage V ' No ; but my 
{ies are of no avail, since I have neither credit nor 
i2 with which to turn them to account.* ' Don't be too 
>f that, brother,' said Mr. Ward, smiling. ' If I should 
Jim a couple of thousand, you would not then be with- 
i^ital — eh ? But, come and see me, at my office, to- 
»w, and we'll soon determine whether you are' so poor- 
MB you fancy.' Brother Nelson, as he states to the 
ittee, was so excited by this apparent generosity on 
•art of one upon whom he had no claims, and also by 
respect which it opened before him of being able to 
' provide for his wife . and child, that, when night 
he could scarcely think of anything else. He called, 
the following day, upon Mr. Ward, who, after lome 
nation, took from his pocket-book a certificate of 
to the amount of two thousand dpllars, in an inoor- 
id coal-mine company, and handing it to him, said, 
anot lend you cash, brother Nelson, but I can its 
ilent. With that in your possession, you can obtain 
without difficulty. You can conscientiously represent 
3lf to be worth the face of that certificate — ^which is 
lily good, as the stock i« at par — and if you find it 
lary, you can refer those whom you propose to buy 
me, and I will assert the same thing. In this way 
ill get your goods on six tind nine months, like other 
ants ; and if you stir yourself, a year or two will 
you on your legs. You, however, will want a few 
eds in ready money to fit up with and other mat- 
irhich here is a check .for. No thanks. We are all 
irs, and should help one another along. But, as 
IBB is business, you can give me your notes for the 
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face of the certificate and this check and secure them \ij 
a mortgage on yqur stock (referring to his goods), on which 
pay me a little every week or month, as may be most coa- 
venient.' This appeared so kind and liberal, that brother 
Nelson wept for gratitude. He gave his notes, as svg- 
gested, and, with characteristic energy, at once set about 
opening a dry goods store — his former business, referring 
the merchants of whom he obtained his stock to Mr. Ward, 
who reprcvsentcd that Nelson was honest, prudent, indot* 
trious and energetic, and to his personal knowledge iB 
possession of over two thousand dollars. This was sai> 
isfactory to the merchants, who credited him, in the ag- 
gregate with merchandise to the amount of five thonauid. 
He opened with fair prospects and did moderately well ; on 
perceiving which, Mr. Ward, who watched his progress 
narrowly, suddenly pretended to be in great pecuniary dis- 
tress, and made incessant calls upon him for money, in many 
instances as often as once a day. This was annoying, b«t 
gratitude for his friend's kindness, and faith in his reasons 
for pressing him — which were subsequently found to be 
false — induced brother Nelson to submit to it unmarmnr^ 
ingly. But this constant drain upon his receipts acted as a 
serious check upon his courage, frequently driving him to 
hopelessness ; and also upon his ability to keep up his stoek 
of such articles as he had to pay cash for, often compelling 
him to go without them, and thereby losing the profit on 
their ready sale. It evidently was Mr. Ward's original 
design to obtain from his victim, before the notes of the 
latter fell due, money enough to cover his loan as well u 
that of the face of the stock certificate, which Nelson at his 
betrayer's suggestion, had quietly kept in reserve till the 
last moment. At length his first note fell due, and Nelsoo, 
having no other resource, went to a Wall street broker ffff 
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die pmposo of Belling the certificate, which to his conster- 
nation and amaiement, he learned was barely worth twenty 
cents on the dollar — and had not been at any time in two 
yean ! He oalled on Ward for an explanation, to whom he had 
already paid nearly two thousand dollars ; but the latter 
insisted that he had received the certificate for its purport* 
ed yalne, that he was innocent of any intentional deception, 
and wound up with the impudent declaration that Nelson 
should hare learned its worth before taking it ! The latter 
was terrified — ^bewildered, and knew not how to act. Un- 
able to obtain means from any source, his note was protested 
and himself immediately sued. Pending the action, two 
other notes fell due, and met with a similar fate. Upon 
obtaining judgment, the first creditor, on attempting to levy 
npon the delinquent's stock, was met by Ward's original 
mortgage. The other creditors were defeated in a similar 
manner, and Nelson was pronounced a scoundrel. As the 
result of his first nine months' effort, during which time, his 
wife, by her own untiring industry as a music teacher, had 
nearly if not quite, paid all the expenses of the household, 
the poor fellow found himself covered with debt, his credit 
destroyed, his reputation impugned, and his business, which 
had seriously suffered during the lawsuits, reduced to a 
mere nothing. At the termination of the tenth month, he 
oonld go no further, and by the advice of Ward, whose 
speciousness exerted a sort of fascination upon him, and 
who still promised to befriend him, his remaining stock was 
sold at public auction, the proceeds being taken by Ward to 
satisfy his mortgage, who thereby realised the nominal value 
of the stock certificate, together with the interest — the few 
hundred dollars he had also advanced having been paid 
long before ; but Nelson was a ruined man. Worse — ^his 
betrayer, at the outset of his difficulties, had invited him to 
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his house and persuaded him into tryiug a glass <^ wine, 
which, acting upon an old thirst — ^for Nelson, some few 
years previously had drunk to excess but had refonned— 
beguiled him back into his old habit, and deprived him of 
the permanent use of his judgment. But Ward had not jet 
done with his dupe, who, for many days after the sals of hii 
goods, was in a state of mind bordering upon frensy. Still 
promising to " see him upon his feet again," he, one monuBg 
called his attention to an advertisement in a^ morning psper, 
headed, ' Wanted a Partner,' and advised him to replj ti 
it. He did so, and shortly had an interview with the adTe^ 
tiser, a provision dealer, apparently in a thriving businen, 
who represented that he desired to establish a branch hoaM 
up town, to conduct which would call for the necessity oft 
partner of sound business abilities ; that if he could meet 
with such a person he would receive him into the ooncen 
for — say two thousand dollars. Nelson laid the case before 
Ward, who after a private interview with the provisioi 
dealer, agreed to advance the money, providing he eonld 
draw every week upon Nelson's share of the profits till the 
loan, with two per cent, a month interest, should all be paid. 
To this arrangement, the credulous Nelson, after a consol* 
tation with his wife, who agreed to sustain the household ia 
the meanwhile, assented, and the proper papers were made 
out. Before opening the branch store, the provision dealer 
suggested that, to avoid the jealousy and gossip of rivals^ it 
would be an excellent plan to conduct it in the name of the 
new partner alone. " In this way," urged the proTisioa 
dealer, " wc can play into each other's hands and accumu- 
late a large business without any body being the wiser, and 
thus steal a march upon our rivals." Nelson thought favor- 
ably of the plan, and fell in with it. It was also agreed 
that the new partner should be the principal buyer, that 
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the branch should supply the down town store with stock, 
and that the finances should be managed by the provision 
dealer himself, from whom Nelson should receive instruc- 
tionB every morning relative to the operations of the day. 
The laiter was not quite satisfied with all this; but re- 
lleeting vpon his pecuniary position, a sort of desperation 
induced him to accede to it, in the hope that he should soon 
be able, in case his fears proved true, to withdraw, and 
with sufficient means honorably and alone to set up anew. 
But the ftirther he advanced in the business, the more 
he became convinced that he was associated with a nest 
of inyisible scoundrels. Ere long, Ward, from being a 
mere weekly receiver of Nelson's share, appeared, in the 
down Btore, to have a controlling influence. Nelson shortly 
after perceived that he himself had no voice in the manage- 
ment of affairs, and that, if not a simple tool, he was but 
little more than a cipher. He however still continued to be 
the buyer — purchasing, when possible, on time, and when not, 
for cash. As the first year drew towards a close, he, on 
tumiBing" up, discovered that Ward had over-received the 
turn he bad -advanced, and feeling that now, if ever, was 
the time for him to take a manly stand, he forbade his 
partner to pay any further monies to Ward on his 
account, and, requesting an intelligent understanding of the 
business, demanded at the same time an inspection of the 
books. He was the more strenuous upon the two latter 
points, inasmuch as he had notes rapidly maturing, and was 
indebted in his own name to various creditors in the round 
sum of seven thousand dollars, for goods, of which, by far 
the largest proportion had been furnished to the down town 
house. But Ward, who bad now done with him, made 
a sign, not however unperceived by his victim, to the 

ostensible partner, who refused either to give a statement 

^ 10» 
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of the business or to allow an examination of the boob. 
Nelson, though nearly all along suspecting that all wis not 
right, could scarcely credit his senses. * Am I to md«T- 
stand,' he exclaimed, * that you refuse me this reasonable 
request?' 'Just that,' replied the ostensible partner; 
' and \rhat are you going to do about it V NelsOn thoogikt 
of his year's incessant labor— of his poor wife's hem* 
lean struggle — of their mutual hopes and stem self-denial 
— and of his own liabilities, and — staggered. ' Who ia to 
pay my notes?' he demanded. 'You don't expect i» to 
pay them — do you ?' said the ostensible partner, with a 
sneer. 'Come, sir,' he added, ' we've had enough of jonr 
heroics — now walk out of here !' Nelson's heart swelled 
with a sense of outrage, and suddenly starting back, he ai 
rapidly dashed forward, and knocking both of the individnalf 
down, darted, pale with terror at his position, from the store. 
But where to go — what to do, he knew not. He was eon* 
fused, unnerved, delirious. He walked down to the river; 
but the recollection of his poor wife and child came to Um, 
and he abandoned the meditated act. He turned, sick at 
heart, and, reeling like a drunken man, proceeded to ^ 
branch. The strangeness of his appearance arrested^ 
attention of his two clerks, who, looking at one ano&er 
significantly, mutually concluded to watch him. At he 
passed on towards his desk, his eyes fell upon a meat-knifi 
on the counter. He took it up and on reaching his seal, itt 
down and mechanically ran his fingers along the edge of the 
blade. The clerks exchanged glances, and gradually ap* 
preached him. But, wrapt in a staring study, be did not 
appear to be conscious of their presence. They paused to 
observe him. At length, laying down the knife, he clasped 
his hands and bowed his head upon them in agonising 
thought. As he did so, the head clerk carefully removed 
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the knife, and then both stepped back to their original 'posi* 
tions. On raising his head, their employer looked confused- 
Ij around, as though he missed something. The clerks com- 
prehended that he was looking for the knife. Not finding 
the article of which he was in search, he got up, and, without 
noticing the clerks, walked out, followed however by one of 
the latter, who feared what he durst hardly express. Nel« 
•on went home, and suddenly appearing before his wife, 
who was copying some music for a pupil, said, with a strange 
langh, 'No more work, Susan — ^no more eflforts^no more 
confidence in God or man. We are rich, my girl — rich in 
tnackery and ruin ! Come — put on your things, and let's 
go dwell where there is nothing human ! Come !' And 
he attempted to walk from the room, but fell, pale, uncon- 
•eiona and unstrung to the floor. His mind remained 
frenzied for nine days, during which time two of his notes 
matured and were protested. His general creditors learned 
Ae iactj and his place of business was besieged. The clerks 
represented his condition, but his derangement was laughed 
at MS a mere trick. One of them — a Jew — of whom Nelson 
had bought his lease of the store and given notes for pay- 
ment which were then overdue, was furious, and, on the 
morning of the tenth day, pushed himself into the house of 
the unhappy man, whose mind, though sane, was still in a 
state of excitement, and pronounced him a rogue, a swind- 
ler, and all the vile epithets he could remember or invent. 
Nelson endeavored to explain the facts ; but the Jew was 
incredulous, vehement and abusive : and ho at length 
was compelled to violently eject him. The Jew, pale with 
rage, and noisy with fierce threats, that attracted the atten- 
tion of the neighborhood, departed ; and Nelson, humiliated 
and weak from illness, was again upon the verge of insanity. 
The Jew, with the craftiness of his race, before making his 
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complaint, determined to ferret out all the facts in the matter. 
He did so, and made some startling discoveries, tix : thai 
the proprietors of the down town house had another estab- 
lishment in a leading town in Connecticut, which, dung 
the past year, had heen mainly supplied with the stock n* 
oeived from this hranch ; that Ward was the principal ownsr 
of hoth it and the New York down town house ; and that he 
was too rich and too keen for a common man to go to law 
with. Your committee also have made some discoveries— » 
First, That for five years the stock of the Connecticut concen 
has principally heeu furnished hy some branch of the down 
town store ; Secondly, that poor Nelson is only one of Mr. 
Ward's many victims ; Thirdly, that that bad man recmits 
for dupes in the church ; and lastly, that ours is the fifUi 
church of as many different denominations, of which be hat 
been a member." 

Then followed the names of the committee. 

The reading of the report was followed by a genenl 
sigh, and that by a dead silence. Never before had the 
lecture room echoed to a statement of such depravity. 

After a few moments, Beuben, his countenance shaded 
with melancholy, rose and said : 

" The report, dear friends, as you have noticed, waa da- 
ted yesterday, the ninth. The committee were not then 
aware of the mournful termination of brother Nelaon's sad 
history. I learned it last evening, from his wife, who, poor 
creature ! is in a condition that calls loudly for our sympathy 
and prayers. Nelson, hearing yesterday afternoon that the 
Jew had obtained a warrant for his arrest, on a charge of 
intentional fraud, and aware of his inability to maintain his 
innocence by proving the knavery of Ward and his confed- 
erates, and conscious also that his old creditors — I allade 
to those who sobered by our poor brother's essay in the 
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^ry goods business — some of whom the Jew, in searching 

for evidence, had hunted up, would darken his case and 

loake him appear a deliberate criminal, and thus blast his 

fepotation and chances in life forever, fled, at four o'clock, 

uid is DOW, with scarcely means enough to take him to his 

<ie3tination, on his journey westward. His wife, poor lady ! 

-^you can fancy her feelings — would have accompanied 

^ bat was restrained by want of money. I take the 

liWfyof mentioning this fact, without her knowledge or 

<^BeDt, knowing, dear friends, that you will not let her 

■^r." He paused awhile, and then added : "You have 

. ^^d ihe points in the report. What is your decision in 

'«|*rd to Mr. Ward ?*' 

"I move,'' said Mr. Asbury, " that he be instantly ex* 

^hiB was seconded by voices from all parts of the lecture 
'^Ui ; and upon the putting of the motion, there was a 
^^utaneous show of hands, both from males and females, 
^t testified to the heartiness of the vote. 

** In reference to brother Nelson ?" inquired Beuben. 

^ere was a dead, uneasy pause, which was at length 
^ken by the rising of the chairman of the . committee. 
^^ was a tall, spare man, with a majestic yet calmly severe 
^tintenance ; the brow lofty and swelling with thought ; 
^^ eyes large, gray, and meditative ; the nostrils of his 
^^eeian nose deeply curved and set with a stern, resolute 
^r ; the lips small, and cut like a straight line. A glance 
^a« sufficient to inform the most inexperienced physiogno- 
mist that, if need be, he would march with an unfaltering 
Btep up to the stake, for conscience. 

" I move," he said, in a cold, metallic voice, " that, like 
the man Ward, he be expelled." 

A mournful shade passed across Reuben'd forehead. 
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There waf^ a short pause, and then 

"I second it!" came up, feeblj, from a distant putflt 
the lecture room, as if the speaker grieved to utter tki 
words and would have been silent but from a sense of duty. 

" You have hoard the motion, brethren," said Besbea, 
with a sad, faint smile. " Any remarks ?" 

Mr. Asbury rose. 

"I wish," he said, his usually placid features slightly 
aglow with feeling, " to offer a few words." 

The dropping of a pin might have been heard, so pro> 
found was the silence at this moment ; for the cleamen of 
this gentleman's views, the exalted purity of his ChristiiB 
character among those who were most competent to jadge* 
his great magnanimity, his comparative freedom from the 
littlenesses so common to most men, and above all, the ift* 
wavering constancy of his faith, were well known, and ia- 
pressed the assembly in advance with a high respeet ftf 
whatever he might say. 

" It has graciously pleased Ood," he observed, ** to lit 
the Tempters have power for a time upon our brother. Ihit 
he has fallen, I do not marvel ; for the Tempters are itrMfi 
and human nature, when left to itself, weak. If siniMj 
circumstanced and similarly tried, which of us can njt 
' / would have passed through the ordeal unbruised !* Fcr 
who is not daily tempted, and who, of -all on earth, istlf 
falls not ? As for mc, I am conscious of causing pain eftfj 
hour to the loving breast of my Redeemer ; "and had I M^ 
His righteousness to plead, in the place of my own, my li^ 
would be one of misery ; for I know the power of Satsa ti 
constantly beguile me into sin, and the wiokedneu of vj 
own heart. Therefore I would plead for compassion for ay 
poor brother. That he has erred — ^greviously, sadly— v< 
all know ; but if The Beloved were on earth, and standiag 
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in this room, and were again to utter the solemn warning, 
'I«t him that is without sin among you cast the first stone/ 
whieh of us would not shrink away, abashed ? A sinner, 
I plead to you, brethren, for a fellow sinner who has been 
lorelj tried and found wanting, because in the hour of 
temptation he failed to avail himself of his privilege as one 
of the Sons of Gk)d to call upon The Father for grace — 
gnee to resist, to help, to save. Mercy V* 

'* I hope brother Asbury does not impute my motion to 
n tinworthy motive ?" said the chairman. 

"I do not, brother," replied Mr. Asbury. " I believe 
JOQ speak your convictions. But I submit to the church 
^t we should pause, and think, and pray, ere we proceed to 
W a brother out, broken in courage and in name, again 
^P<m the world. I ask your tender consideration for our 
Poor friend, in the name of Him who, in His loving kind- 
'^f has, as we hope, had compassion upon us," 

"I feel,*' said Mr. Tapley, rising, *' that I must vote for 
Wr. Nelson's expulsion. His conduct, from first to last, 
Oeording to the report, has been the reverse of a Chris- 
tm'a. In the first place, when originally approached by 
Fsrd, he should not have spoken of secular matters at 
B on the Sabbath. Secondly, on discovering the com- 
iTfttive worthlessness of the certificate of stock, it was 
\B duty, as an honest man, to call his creditors together 
id lay all the facts in the case before them. Thirdly, 
aying once signed the pledge, he should not again, on any ac- 
lant or at any one's instigation, have taken to drink. Fourth- 
r»o>n failing in the dry goods efibrt, he owed it to his 
reditors to give them an explanation of the whole a&ir, 
'hiob he did not ; not so much as going near them : on 
lie contrary, when meeting one or more of ihem in the 
treetv dodging round a corner as if ashamed of himself. 
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Fifthly, on discoveriDg the saspicioos character of the pt- 
yision concern he should have drawn back at once, it aj 
and every hazard. Sixthly and lastly, every step taken kf' 
him through that business was unwise and disgraceful III 
professor of religion. For these reasons," added Mr. Tipley, 
" I shall vote for his ejection." 

"I have no doubt," said Mr. Asbury, in reply, ** tint 
brother Tapley feels as he has spoken ; and I believe tbl 
if he had been in my poor brother's place he would himself 
have acted as he has suggested. But it has pleased Tkl 
Father to constitute men with various degrees of sagadtj 
and moral firmness, and when we are called to sit in jadg* 
mont upon a brother we ought, I think, to weigh his emr 
according to the standard of persons of his organisatkii 
rather than by the cold, exacting siKglb rulb by wbiek 
the world judges. What I could not easily forgive ia i 
strong mind like brother Tapley's, I, while grieving ibr 
the sin, can readily forgive in a weak one, like that ni nj 
poor brother. It is true that, for the sake of the church ai 
well as society's, there should be a limit to this standard; 
but that limit, I apprehend, can only be determined by oir 
good sense in each individual case. In the instance befbn 
us, the picture before tne is that of a weak and credulous bil 
hopeful and well-meaning spirit, in the snare of a bold aal 
crafty one, who has led him, step by step, from comparatift 
innocence and happiness into almost inextricable guilt and 
misery. Is it then for me, seeing my poor brother's plighti 
to turn from him ? I have not the heart ! I rather wooU 
emulate the spirit of Him who, when I was in the toils of 
the Tempters, turned not from me— of Him who kindly bss 
compassion upon all who come to Him, and who soffeied 
for my poor brother as for me !" 

" J feel for brother Nelson/' said the chairman of the 
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itee, again rising. " I feel for him, both as a Chris* 
od as a man. Bat if the rules of the Church are 
regarded, I see not how we can avoid the painful 
)f wiUidrawing the hand of fellowship from him. 
mtenance his course, is to bring shame and reproach 
the church. I have conferred with many of his 
)n, one of whom, an infidel, stated that if professors 
gion tolerated such things, he thanked his stars that 
I not of their number ; while another, who is very 
sat at his loss, represented that on learning from 
I's references that he was a member of this church, 
to use his own language, he had always understood 
ere very particular whom they admitted, he had no 
bn in trusting him, but that henceforth such a fact, 
tied with an application for credit, would, with him, 
ry thing other than recommendatory. Our own 
8 are perhaps of but little account ; but not so with 
|>utation of the church, which should be as dear to 
life." 

e reputation of the Church is dear to us," said a 
slender gentleman, with thin silver hairs, and with 
tenance whose classic contour would have been 
bat f&r a winning sweetness round the mouth and 
expression of the eyes, " but its preservation is in 
nds of a Higher power than man's. We are com- 
1, both by the letter and the spirit of the Word, to 
e another. If we are in The Beloved, we ivill do so ; 
ore than any other, is, to me, the most reliable evi- 
)f oiir acceptance. But can we be said to comply 
is requisition, if we refuse fellowship with a brother, 
3 he has sinned ? If that were an inexorable rule, 
>f us would be left ? Brother Nelson is young, and 
SQ called to pass through a dangerous road. Had his 
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faith been strong, he would have gone through unharmed; 
bat, unhappily, it was weak, and he stumbled manj tiaM 
and was severely hurt. He lies there now, bleeding 
and sad and faint ; and shall we leave him tkua ! 8UI 
we, as the Levite, seeing him down, pass by on the ote 
side ? Or, shall we, like loving disciples, ruse faim Wf, 
whisper encouragement, and nurse him till he is able tl 
stand and walk alone as before ? Now that he is don 
— now that he is broken in heart and despairing in spirit 
— now that the world has no pity for him — ^now, when k 
most needs the helping hand of God and of his kind— mv 
is the lime to prace our love — noW I** 

*' I, for one," said Mr. Tapley, " do not and eaa boI 
recognise Nelson as a brother. He has exhibited no tri- 
dence that he ever was a Christian. If he has, I have boI 
seen it. For the two years that he was stnigglii| 
in business, we cannot perceive, by the report of the eoa* 
mittee, nor is it reasonable to infer, that he was at mj 
one time in a religious frame of mind. If this be so, wkf 
should we hesitate to cut him off from privileges in wUok 
he feels no interest, and to which he attaches no value ?" 

** True !" remarked a voice. It was that of the indifi- 
dual who seconded the motion. 

" I, therefore," added Mr. Tapley, " call for the qnestka." 

" One moment, brethren," said Peter Brown, rising ipl 
looking timidly around. 

His eyes were red and his cheeks crimsoned with wesp* 
ing. The assembly listened to him with affection sad it" 
spcct ; for all knew the warm, sympathising heart tbt 
throbbed in his kind, fatherly breast. 

" I want," he began, in a broken voice, " to say a fnr 
words for my poor brother. I do not know that they wiD 
do any good, but I feel that I ought to speak tham. M 
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kohided to enforce the stem rale of our dis* 
B cise, I — ^I do not deny yonr right, bat I 
to first panse and weigh the consequences 
)t. To say of a man, ' He was expelled from 
as will be said by many if you act upOn 

tiiought, is to sink him in every channel 
sh a report may find its way ; to cast a doubt 
ptity — which may be genuine then; to cause 
) good feeling and influence may be important, 
lim ; to throw countless obstacles in his way, 
B him, if his faith be weak, back again to des- 
I into serious culpability. Pause and think, 
— ! as you love Him who had compassion 
ise and think, and pray for guidance, ere you 
! Do not, I implore you, tread upon my poor 
her! True, he has fallen — sadly, fearfully; 
pon his youth — his poverty at the outset — 
i trying experiences during his double strag- 
er of the Two Tempters — our natural prone- 
er into forbidden paths— our weakness when 
a sanctifying influence of divine grace, and 
h in your heart's best corner, ' How would 

with met had I been in his place !' and 
rds him, as you, if in his position, would have 
I. He has not done right, I grant ; but Satan 
rhispers of his own heart were suffered to have 
im. But he will return to The Father from 
strayed ; I know it, feel it, and then all will 
I, and then you will rejoice that you had done 
\ he was in trouble — for he is in great anguish 
is affliction. Pardon me, deaSr brethren, if I 
ht amiss ; I did not mean to do so. I know 
jr way you vote, you will be guided by con- 
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science; but I feel that if my poor brother should hi 
the church, in hope of his early repentance, had kin< 
eluded to take a mild view of his case, it would, soi 
do him good, and perhaps lead him to ask The Fi 
mercy to pardon his great sin ; I — ^I," he added, tn 
with emotion, " would like to say more, but — ^but — - 

He broke off, sobbing, and sunk upon his seat of e 
ed. Nor were his eyes the only ones in the assem 
were weeping then. 

" If,'' said Mr. Tapley, " we were satisfied thai 
was ever a child of grace, we might be inclined 
leniently with him. But there is no evidence to 
such an opinion." 

** Do not say thcU^ dear brother — don't I" crie 
Brown, springing, deeply agitated, to his feet. ** 
temptation^ I often heard him pray ; and I am qui 
the words came from his heart, and that he was a G 
then. I still remember the deep feeling in his tonei 
am confident it was sincere. I would not doubt it 
world. 0, brother — if the poor fellow has of late fkl 
evil, let us not do him the injustice to forget or de 
he once was good !" 

'* It might perhaps," said the chairman of the con 
in an uneven voice, " be best to modify the motion." 

A ray of gratification appeared in the featorei 
pastor. 

" I therefore," continued the chairman, ** move tb 
ther Nelson be suspended from the privileges of n 
ship till he shall give evidence of his worthiness to 1 
stated to good standing, by repentance." 

A universal sigh of relief resounded through the 
room, and the motion, on being put by the pastor, i 
ried unanimously — Mr. Tapley, whose heart was 
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iinaer than las head, being almost the first to rise in its 
km. 

On reaching home, Reuben, at the whispered suggestion of 
the philanthrophic Mr. Asburj, went to his^ study, and refer- 
■g to a volume containing the addresses of the clergymen 
if his denomination, for the name of the minister of his per- 
iwion in the western town to which Nelson was on his 
iqr, he sat down and wrote him a letter, of which the fol- 
oviog is an extract : 

^land Dottdlyoa, dear brother, to seek oat, if pooaible, and watch 
VWfliii poor aooL Comfort him by the assarance that we still think kindly 
f Ub, and that noticing will give as more joy than to hear of his retam to 
SMFlitter from whom he has wandered. Tell him that we feel for and 
hd piay for him < and if it be not too much to ask, I would hambly request 
Min^eiB of yooraelf and the little flock of which yoa are the temporal 
tapherd, in his fltvor too. Console him also with the fact that his dear wife 
iillfle one shall not saffer in his absence ; and do yoa, dear brother, see 
Nike poer fellow himself wants for nothing; whatever expense yoa 
Wf Imv for SQch parpoee draw for apon me, and it shall be promptly 
iriL Tonr brother in the Greai Work of oar Bedeemer, Bbubkn Whitb." 

"Yon look sad ?" observed the millionaire to his wife, as 
kektter returned home. 

"We have had a trying time at meeting," said the lady, 
■oHng. And, after recovering her composure, she related 
k particulars 

Her husband heard her with deep interest to the end ; 
od then filling up a check for a hundred dollars, said, as he 
Glided it to her, " We mdst not let the poor fellow's family 
<Ar. Ask Mr. White to give them this, and get me, at 
^ tame time, Mr. Nelson's address." 

On obtaining it, he forwarded the unhappy man a like 
^ "from a sympathising friend." 

"We are all poor fellows," he murmured, as he sealed 
^ letter, " and should hold each other up !" 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Thb millionaire, walking in the shade of his gr 
in the garden/ was meditating upon a remark thai 
from the young clergyman's lips on the precediBf 
evening : " The Lord gives answer, in His Wi 
who come to Him in sincerity of heart for guidaiM 
is the exalted privilege of all the Sons of God io 
The Reply to what they pray in faith for, and la 
that they alone shall understand." 

After a half hour of thought, under the arbor, tl 

aire passed slowly from the garden to the house, i 

ing the library, took from a shelf a copy of the ] 

murmuring: "I will be governed by the fini 

which my eye may fall,'* opened it, and read m 
* Then it iball be, beoaoae he hath sinned and it gniltj, thai 
■tore thtt which he took Tiolentij away, or the thing which hi 
fhlij gotten, or that which waa delivered to liim to keep, or fl 
which he fonnd.' 

The millionaire turned pale, breathed hard, ■» 
down the book, seated himself in his easy ohafar 
into a revery. 

What a flood of thought came pouring in upon i 
what ransacking of old memories and scooriiig 
which interest had long since" taught him, for pe 
not to disturb or enter ! 

To say that this man did not love money, eitlK 
own sake, or some other, would be to give the 
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^^KBor of his whole life. From his earliest manhood, it had 

l^en his One Yearning. As with most men, it was a great 

vubstantial Something, to possess which was to possess every 

thing ; and, like most men again, he did not stop to consider 

Ui price. But even if any had said to him, ' Stay, friend — 

Jwk are giving too much for this !' and he had paused to 

tmjmre ' What am I giving ?' it is fair to presume that he 

Vonld have responded to the answer ' Yourself/ * with a 

%ht laugh, and gone on his way heedless ; for man gives 

■ifienee to great truths only when they are uttered in his 

Mr by the sharp, grating voice of Experience : and then 

\t remembers. 

The millionaire understood and appreciated the full 
Muog of this truth, how ; and, poor fellow ! he realised 
llkis heart's deepest centre, the humiliation which ensues 
1^ looking back at the slimy, serpentine path through 
lAieh The Two Enemies lead their victims. 

He rose from his reVery with a trembling frame, but 
vilh a deep sense of thankfulness for having been led to 
•M his real position, and also for not having been permitted 
il go on in folly's wisdom down to his grave. 

He paced the library awhile, to walk down bis excite- 
Mnt, and then resumed his seat. Then taking a small 
Mmorandum book, in dark morocco binding, from the desk, 
ke opened and laid it before him, and drawing up his chair 
ttd taking up a pen, wrote, with a nervous hand, the fol- 
lowing: 

MY DAY OF JUDGMENT. 

l^^ATHXBiNE BiGNELL — ^my first wife,.whom, twenty-six 
years ago, I deserted and left to shift as best she 
could with want. Have heard nothing of her since. 
If she be living, I and my present wife are living in 
adultery. 
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2 — Edgar, my son, whom I abandoned with his notkcr. 
Must now be grown to manhood ; and, if tnj tkng 
like his unworthy father, is probably a bad man, al 
daily adding his contributions to the treasoij i 
villainy in commerce and also to that of vice in soeii^* 
Kesidence, unknown. 

8 — Richard White, my too confiding employer. Ibe^ 
trayed the trust he reposed in me, and thereby n* 
duced him to a beggar. He was of too honest and (• 
erous a temperament to ever become rich ; and if Ml 
living, must be somewhat advanced in years and poff 
Besidcnce, unknown. Owe him, irrespectiTt i 
interest, $40,000. 

4 — John Griggs. His father was ono of my costoaiii 
and, to secure the payment of extended notes, giT* it 
a mortgage on two small houses and lota. Buitfd 
occurring as the notes fell due, and bis widow bai^l 
unable to meet them at their maturity, I nead 
took advantage of her ignorance of business and of ^ 
own power, and stripped her of every thing. A 
poor woman took her loss to heart, and died. Bi 
children, with no one to care for them became BVft^ 
ed, and grew up under evil influences ; the JH^ 
finished a brief vicious career in a gambling hell; A 
second was lost at sea ; John, the third, a b«ig)tf»i 
now in the Penitentiary at Sing Sing. Owe kilk* 
the only remaining heir of his father, about $16^0M 

6 — The heirs of John Russell, Druggist. I bii* 
this man $10,000 on bond and mortgage, whiek I 
could not pay when due. He asked for an ezteatfii 
which I refused. He failed, and I foreclosed, 9fii 
and bought in the property, giving out, through ^ 
emissaries, who were scattered among the attentat 
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at the sale, that it would be unfair to bid againttt 
me, as it was my private intention to stand between 
the poor bankrupt and the loss of his property, which 
was worth double the amount of my claim. Tho 
property became mine at less than the face of the 
mortgage, still leaving Russell twelve hundred dol- 
lars in my debt. After the sale, he asked me if 
the report current among the bidders, that I designed 
to protect him from ruin, was true. I told him I 
knew nothing of it, and demanded security for the 
remaining twelve hundred. He left me, pale, indig- 
nint, and speechless. He subsequently sunk into a 
a clerk, and finally committed suicide. His widow 
tnd daughter are, I believe, still living ; if so, having 
none to provide, for them but themselves, they must 
be poor. But whether poor or rich, I owe them, 
aside from interest, at least, $22,000. 

S^Edoar Rix. Dead. No heir. 

T--8usAN Rix — ^his widow, and my second wife. Dead. 

S^BoBE&T Halset, Gentleman, A neighbor, whose igno- 
nmce of business and of men induced him to consult 
me, in whom he had confidence, as to the most judici- 
ous mode of investing $40,000. I told him I would 
look round, and let him know. The next day I put 
into the hands of a confederate $20,000 worth of a fancy 
Btoc^, and started a report which gave it an upward im- 
petus. In a few weeks, it was, apparently, the most 
rising stock in the market. I called Halsey's attention 
to this seeming fact, and advised him to buy while it 
was still ascending. It was then at 30. He hesitated 
a few days : but observing on the fifth, that the stock 
still continued to rise, and that it was then at 84, he au- 
thorised me to purchase to the amount of forty thousand. 

11 
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I gave the word to mj confederate, whose apparent lot 
was put up, and knocked down to my friend, who, re- 
ceiying the stock from another, never suspected nj 
interest in the transaction. The stock, ere long, rap- 
idly descended to its original valae, and poor Hiliej 
was a loser in the sum of twenty thousand dollan. 
This was the first of many bad investments which 
eventually reduced him to poverty. Residence, m- 
known. I owe him, independent of interest, (20,000. 
9 — William Hibbard bought of me, for $1,000, the fix* 
tures, stock and business of a small retail grocery fton 
that had fallen into my hands through the inability d 
its original owner to meet his notes for liquors he hid 
had of me. Hibbard, young, credulous and inezperi* 
enced, credited my false representations that the itaod 
was a good one, that it had always afforded an exceUeat 
living to its former proprietor, and that a careful bu 
could, from the profits, easily lay by from two to thret 
thousand per year. A few weeks satisfied him that hi 
had been duped, and he commenced a suit against 9t 
His want of means, however, compelled him to reliB' 
quish it, and he subsequently became, in his tarn,* 
sharper ; disposing of his business in a similar wij tt 
another, who shortly went to ruin, and disappetrel 
Hibbard, shaken, by %is transaction with me, in hif 
confidence in the honesty of men, and encouraged bjhii 
own success, in his bargain with his successor, resohit^ 
ly determined to thenceforth play the scoundrel io^ 
get rich. He bought a half interest in a retail jew^ 
store, in the Bowery ; but had not been loo| i* 
the firm, when his partner died of consumptioSi 
whereupon ho conducted the business in oonnectios 
with the widow, whom he afterwards married. Hi 
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managed his affairs carefully, paid his notes and bills 
promptlj, and after five years his credit was both 
Mmnd and extensive. At the end of that period he 
purchased goods to the amount of ten thousand dollars, 
upon which he adroitly contrived to effect an insurance 
of eighteen thousand. Ninety days thereafter, he 
burned himself out, clearing eight thousand by the 
operation. The company suspected his instrumentality 
in the fire, but Hibbard had been five years building 
up a good character whose strength could not be shaken, 
and he claimed and obtained his policy. Emboldened 
by the success of his audacity, he three years after- 
wards repeated the crime, but was betrayed by his 
wife, who was of an irritable disposition, and to whom 
he had given cause for jealousy, and he was sent to the 
Penitentiary, where he died. Having been in some 
measure, the cause of his deliberate entrance into evil, 
it is but just in me to restore to his widow and children 
the sum, with interest, that I obtained from him by 
fidse representations. Residence, unknown. $1,800. 

-Gideon Wiley, Btnlder, Of all my villainies, none 
^ves me so much remorse as this. His appearance 
the last time I saw him, haunts me like a spectre. It 
was that of a man reeling under a blow from heaven. 
It was produced by his discovery of my cold-blooded 
treachery. I cannot write the particulars — they are 
too painful. If he still lives, I owe him a larger sum 
than to any other human being. Residence, unknown. 
Without counting the interest, which is considerablns, 
there is rightfully due to him $100,000. 

—Robert Classon, Hotel Keeper, I sold this man, for 
$1,600, a lot of home manufactured liquors for imported. 
He retailed them to his customers for what he bought 
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them for, and thereby became an innocent party to thi 
fraud. This case gives me the more nneasinesa, imf* 
much as Classon was an honest, highminded publiea. 
and the only one I have ever known of his calling ib 
would on no account descend to an imposition of aaj 
description upon a fellow being. Residence, nnknowi. 
In addition to interest, I owe him $1,600. 
12 — ^William Wester velt. A young wine importer and 
jobber, who, in 18 — , irritated me by taking awajone of 
my heaviest Southern customers, for which I reiolTed 
to break him. He was an active, energetic man, ambi- 
tious, and full of talent ; too much so indeed to lUof 
me an opportunity to gratify my resentment: tad I 
was unwillingly compelled to bide mj time. It oBi 
round, at length. The pressure of 18^- was oseof 
those business seasons through which only solid boom 
can pass without staggering. Westervelt kept hia ae* 

count at the Bank, of which I was a leading dire^ 

tor. The Bank had been accustomed to acoomsodaia 
him freely with tliscounts ; and, at a meeting of the di- 
rectors, in the early part of the season, he wuoM^ 
the few customers to whom it was thought safe to oo^ 
tinue this favor. Here was my opportunity. I fOM,aBi 
with a mysterious shake of the head, stated that I tni 
of a different opinion ; that I within a few dajt bad 
been put in confidential possession of eertain ftetf 
which I was not at liberty to mention, but which aatia* 
fied me that in future there would be danger, gnd 
danger, in touching his paper. My business sagteitji 
and my cautiousness in remarking upon the meaoa « 
men, were so well known to the bank, that my su gg o at ifli 
was acted upon, and Westerrelt's name was oaitled 
from the list of the favored few. I had foneea tkal 
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the pressure and the want of discounts would seriously 
embarrass, if not wholly ruin, him. I was not disap- 
pointed. As I subsequently learned, he could have 
successfully borne up under the pressure ; but the 
Bank's unexpected refusal to accommodate him with 
further discounts — ^which, through an instrument, I 
was careful to make public — and his inability to obtain 
them elsewhere, swept him, within two months, into 
bankruptcy. His creditors, on winding up his affairs, 
received only thirty cents on the dollar, and he himself 
retired from the field covered with debt, and with 
scarcely sufficient in his pocket to pay his fare to his 
native place in Vermont. He subsequently persuaded 
his father, a well-to-do farmer, to mortgage his property 
and furnish him with means for a second effort, in which 
he failed, and the whole family wore reduced to poverty. 
But for my malignity, they would now be in affluence. 
I owe Westervelt, or his heirs, at least twenty thousand 
dollars, and his parents or their heirs, who but for the 
mortgage on their old homestead would never have 
come to want, at least ten thousand more. In all, I am 
eonscientiously indebted to the Westervelt family, 

tao,ooo. 

It— John Brodie — A man in my employ, while adulter- 
ating a pipe of common brandy to give it a French flavor, 
near the fall, under my personal directions, fell from 
the short step-ladder, on which he was standing, down 
the unguarded hatchway, and was killed, leaving a wife 
and three children to struggle unaided through the 
world. There are two reasons why I am morally re- 
sponsible for this man's death and for the misery which 
it brought upon his family ; viz : the dishonesty of 
the action in which I was engaged at the time, and 
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my pecuniary meanness in not haying fit 
guarded against such accident by railing up tt 
of the hatchway. I know not what has beoome 
family ; but if its members are living and * 
found, I am conscientiously indebted tothMi 
ten years' earnings which but for me would p 
have been brought home to them by their ben 
salary was twelve dollars per week, which for li 
would be about $6,000 ; add another thousand 
terest and for their misery, and I morally v 
family at least 
I can think of no other glaring wickedness. B«k 
ing accusingly upon my conscience are a greai 
petty frauds upon customers — a vast train of prifi 
business misrepresentations — a long list of clerka 
taught to lie to dealers for the sake of effecting sale 
more terrible than all, the inconceivable injury I diii 
countrymen and humanity at large during the twe 
years I was engaged in selling rum. For all this, m 
ing how or where to begin, I can make no reparation, 
await the issue till the Resurrection. 

In most of the preceding cases, however, there is ] 
still time to make restitution. Let me about it im 

RECAPITULATION. 

1^-Catherinc Bignell — to seek out and provide for. 

2— Edgar Bignell " " 

8— Richard Wbito « * and pay I 

4 — John Griggs 

6 — Heirs of Jobn Russell, principal and interest 

6 — Robert Halsey, say 

7— William Uibbard 

8 — Gideon Wilcj, say 

9 —Robert Claiisou 

10— William Westervelt's family 

11 — Heirs of Jobn Brodio 

In all 1 
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Thou ! to whose judgment seat I am daily drawing nearer 
— who didst behold me in the gulf and in pity didst stretch 
out Thy hand and bring me dripping, yet safe, to shore — 
who, ere the world began, didst forsee the evil I should 
heap upon myself against That Day, and yet, in Thy loving 
kindness, didst mercifully give Thine Only Begotten to 
take my sins upon Ilim and to make restitution for them in 
Thy sight, that I might not be lost in That Day — whose 
mercy I have in part experienced, and by whoso Holy Spirit 
my sonl hath been made glad — grant, if it be Thy will, that 
I may find these, that I may restore to them what is 
jnstly theirs, and that I may receive their forgiveness. 
Grant this, I beseech Thee — ^not because of my weakness, 
or my repentance, but for the sake of Him whose Blood 
was shed for me on Calvary I 



CHAPTKR XVIIL 



Reuben vas meditating in bis study, whea Merej,hii 
wife, entered with her customary quiet tread. 

'* Busy ?" she asked, smilingly. 

" [ am weighing the case of Mr. Ward," returned Bdobes, 
pleasantly. '* Be so kind as to take a seat a few monenti 
till I finish my thought.'' He looked down awhile, and Uwa 
turning to his wife, observed : " How oompletalj Hm 
Subtle One has subjected that man !" 

" Whom— Nelson ? " 

" No — Ward. Poor Nelson is only temporcurily Ultt. 
The work of grace has been begun in his heart, and it will 
be completed. Ho is a believer— on^ of those foe wboi 
OUR Hedeemer died, and God, who does nothing half waj. 
nor leaves unfinished any thing He has commenced, will not 
permit him to be lost. Though, like Peter, he. in a moneDt 
of weakness, has, by yielding to temptation, denied Uf 
Master ; he, like Peter, will yet be led to see and Doan 
over his error, and to acknowledge Him again. Hi wai 
careless — Satan, vigilant ; and God has allowed thii tUig 
to come upon him to teach him the necessity of vootir 
fulness.'* 

" Still, his case is hard !" observed Mercy. 

** Very hard, love ; for the lesson, though a wholeioai»)> 
yet a bitter, one : and poor human nature is weak— vtfjf 
weak, and disposed tchile ufider the rod, to question ik» 
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S8 of THe Chastener. But Nelson will yet be led to 
it it was for his good, and to appreciate, in all its ful- 
be gentle admonition, * Take heed that ye fall not into 
tion.' His position, however, is enviable compared 
d's, whom the Arch One has been ingraining in evil 
rards of fifty years, and whom, dead to all sense of 
, and reeking with acoumnlated guilt, he is now ra- 
noshing down in triumph to his grave. Say," pur- 
leuben, *' God should not in mercy stretch out His 

rescue the poor fellow — what then?" 
By shuddered. 

t 118 hope that He will," she said, with a sigh, 
t us pray that he may, and then we may indulge 
pe," said Eeuben. " But," he added, smilingly, "I 
fining you. You have come to tell me something?" 

1 my way from Miss Brown's, this morning, I met 
(ignell, who desired me to inform you that her hus- 
B laboring under some mental disquietude, and to ask 
would not kindly call and see him." 

f all means, and at once," returned Keuben, springing 

feet. " But one word : did Miss Brown state how 

s getting along ?" 

Bs: as usual." 

yoT Tom I" exclaimed Reuben, with a sigh. 

06S his father yet know who — " 

0," interrupted her husband, hastily. " Why should 

uint him with it ? What good would come of it ? 

1 would it benefit ? Not himself ; not his reputation 

I his friends, who doubtless would make sport of it 

im ; not his wife, whose confidence in him might be 

a by it ; not Tom, whom, for many reasons, it would 

elj to make jealous and unhappy ; nor me, whose mo- 

in making it known would in all probability be mis- 

11* 
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construed. No ; let it rest where it is — ^in our own hf 
till time, place and fitting circumstances shall justil 
revelation." 

Mercy looked him steadily but smilingly in the e| 
a few moments, and then observed, archly : 

" I see nfreUemal yearning struggling in yonr pi] 

" But poor Tom is proud and sensitive, and wool 
himself iujured by such a proceeding," said Heubeiit 1 
ing ; " and I — I should respect his feelings.'* 

" But your own V* said Mercy .- 

" Mine !" When did he ever think of them I 

And tears sprang to his eyes like a sudden gnah c 
spray. 

Mercy took him by the hand, and whispering " Dos't 
bowed her head upon his shoulder. 

" This is selfishness !" exclaimed Reuben, smiling. 
Bignell is in anguish — over some doubt, perhaps, wl 
a word may remove. I must away !" 

And they passed from the study. 

" Do not tarry long," whispered Mercy. " Your If 
fbr to-morrow evening is yet to be prepared.*' 

" I shall remember." • 

Reuben found the millionaire sitting moodily il 
library. 

" What, now ?" he asked pleasantly. 

" Sit down," said Mr. Bignell, " and connsel me. 
glad you are come. I had thought of calling on joi. 
vise me. My heart is heavy." 

" With what ?" 

" I have been a bad man,'* began the millionaire* ** 
have many things to clear up ; but one thing, first fl( 

" Name it ?" said Reuben, who had a suspicion of 
troubled him. 
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** In my young manhood, I, for an unworthy motive, wooed 
■od won a woman whose only fault was that she loved the 
vretch whom she wedded. She was of a mild, quiet, trust- 
iig spirit ; one of those pure artless natures that appear to 
We fallen, m some strange way, from some superior sphere, 
into the midst of the human wolves that make earth stormy 
vith the din of sin. Her plaintive voice reminded those 
vho knew her of lulling music in the still calm of eventide. 
Her mien and step were soft and graceful, blending the 
iBild dignity of conscious virtue with the unassuming diffi' 
dence of inborn modesty. You rarely saw her at work, and 
J^iher work, was always done ; her careful hand being visi- 
i>k in the sweet, smiling air of neatness that ever reigned 
Q our humble home." 

Bo broke off, apparently without being conscious of it, 

^i hewing his chin upon his right hand, gazed awhile 

^'^aoitly at the knob of a book case against the wall. At 

length, without looking around at his companion, he inquired 

^ a subdued voice, 

"Can you, who have some knowledge of the ways of Ood. 
^U me why such pure natures are allowed to become the 
I^^y of human brutes t" 

** Why is the wolf permitted to tear the innocent lamb ?" 
Ntomed Reuben, who was very pale. '* He whose purposes 
^y not be penetrated by man, sxxffers it ! " 

The millionaire thrummed his chin with his fingers, and 
QOBtinued to gaze dreamily at the knob. 

" Poor girl !" he observed, after a time. " She was 
worthy of a nobler mate^-of one who could appreciate her 
worth, and return her gentleness taith gentleness. But it 
was not to be. She was married to a sooundrel, and re- 
oaived the treatment of a scoundrel's wife. It would make 
your heart bleed — it does mine, nenv / — oould I but tell you 
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how unmurmuringly she submitted to bis late boon, kit 
long neglects, bis villainoos outbursts of passion, bis infi- 
delities, and bis drunken asperities ; and it would rooie 
jou to mingled pity and indignation could I depict hii ift* 
buman deligbt as be bebeld ber form wasting, and the nit 
fading and tbe lily setting in upon ber wan cbeek, (by ^ 
day." 

He broke off again, bis eye still resting with an lir of 
gloomy abstraction, upon tbe knob. 

Kcuben's features, in spite of bis efforts to subdae tke 
feeling, were gloomy witb resentment. A mental pnjefi 
bowever, soon tranquilised bim, and be looked pityingly ^ 
before upon tbo poor fellow before bim. 

'' I bad boped,'' resumed tbe millionaire, " to wonj hff 
into ber grave ; but I was disappointed. She wasted, is* 
der my brutal treatment, to a certain degree, and then 
remained fixed, without wasting more. Month after noitk 
rolled away, but she was still the same, and promiiiig 
from appearances, to continue so. I grew indignant Ski 
was an incumbrance, and I determined to get rid of ker. 
The brutal instinct of a depraved mind ere long saggtf^ 
ed the way. I made a pretence of reform, and ber li* 
suspecting heart leaped witb joy. I affected poverty, bet 
she cared not for that ; she, too, would work, she vA 
if it were necessary — all she desired was kindness sid 
love. I saw that my scheme worked, and, after a tuiS, 
proposed to try if fortune would not smile upon ms kisi* 
lier in Philadelphia than in New York. She asteDted. 
and, selling what we bad, we removed to tbe Qosker 
city, and took lodgings, apparently for tbe time being* is 
an bumble boarding house in an obscure part of the lovs. 
But I played my cards consistently. 'Business was sctreei 
and work dull.' Our prospects grew gloomier every dsy. 
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ilh of this kind of acting rendered my victim sad 
1 in mj absence, bat on my retnrn shc^ was ever smil- 
ving and encouraging. There were times when my 
nature pleaded for her, but its voice was shortly 
ired by the grosser, and my purpose became fixed as 
One night I returned home unusually weary and 
rtened. Catherine endeavored to inspire me with 
whispered confidence in God ; sang, caressed me, 
nted me to notice the smiling face of our little one, 
m I had affected to be fond ;. but all in vain : my 
less continued, and in due time we retired. Cather- 
3wever, at first could not sleep. Her mind was 
it up with her husband's gloom. At length, exhausted 
asserted its subduing power, and her eyes closed in 
T. At midnight, all was still, and, congratulating 
upon the success of my duplicity, I rose, lit a lamp, 
istily dressed myself, and stepping lightly to the 
amed to take a last look at those I was about to de- 
The child was lying upon its mother's arm, its little 
. up with a dreamer's smile ; Catherine herself was 
eaming, and just giving vent to a low sigh. My resolu- 
tvered, but only for an instant. The next, found me 
I my way along the passage to the stairs. I retreat- 
a the house undiscovered, and hastened to a distant 
lich I left at day break, for the steamer. I have seen 
: wife nor child since then. Subsequently, when 
illainies had rendered me strong in worldly substance, 
I some efforts to discover their address, for the purpose 
ing an annuity upon them, but without success, and 
lissed them from my thoughts. If they still live — ." 
broke off, once more, this time with sudden abmpt- 
nd turned his eyes, which were full of anguish, npon 
litor. 
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The latter was livid ; his featares were filled with iwair 
ment, as before, and his hands doubled into fists. 
Human nature was struggling wiUi the Christian. 
" What then ?'* he asked, after a moment's conflict litk 
his blood. 

** Then/' hoarsely answered the millionaire, somewkii 
surprised at his manner, " mj present wife and I are lmi§ 
in adultery/'* 

Reuben looked down a moment in thought, and tkeft 
raising his head, observed, in a voice by no means free firaa 
agitation : 

** This is a serious matter, if it be so ; but I think— ujl 
am confident, you are giving yourself useless anxiety. IW 
affair you speak of happened so long ago, that " 

He paused, colored, sprang to his feet, and, much to Uf 
companion's astonishment, paced the library in great ezeitt- 
ment. At length, he resumed his seat, and continued : 

** I am familiar with Catherine Bignell's history— vil^ 
part of it, at least, and can tell you what befell ktr ifttf 
her desertion." 

The millionaire started back, in speechless surprise. 
" Do you wish to hear it ?" asked Reuben. 
" You know her, then ?" gasped the millionaire. 
'' I am acquainted with a portion of her history,'* 
Reuben, blushing in spite of himself. 

Mr. BigncU surveyed him for a few moments in silenoii 
and then turned his eyes uneasily to the floor. 

'* I will commence," said Reuben, solemnly, who was ^ 
dently struggling between feeling and duty, " by sUti>( 
that you were seen leaving the house by- a fellow boari^r, 
returning from the theatre, who, deeming your oondoct 
strange, followed you to the inn, and mentioned the ineideat 
at breakfast, the following morning, when the facts of jov 
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tertion, flight, and departure were canvassed, traced and 
ablished. I shall not attempt to descrihe the mingled 
nor and despair of Mrs. Bignell on learning the truth , 
igvage cannot express it : enough that it oyerwhelmed 
1 threw her into a hospital, where she remained four 
nths, at the expense of a benevolent maiden lady, who 
d houd her story from the boarding house keeper, and 
to, on Mrs. Bignell's recovery, received her into her own 
ue, nominally as a servant, but in reality as a friend. 
M deserted woman and her boy remained with their pro- 
itress four years, when the latter was suddenly removed 
^oplexy, and the heirs coming in, they were once more 
« the world." 

** And then V* said the millionaire, eagerly, but without 
ing his eyes. 

"Mrs. Bignell, finding her prospects dim, and herself but 
h fitted to fight the passage of life, removed, in a few 
iks, to New York, where, it being her native city, she 
lid, with a timid woman's reasoning, to feel more confi- 
lee, and to find friends who would counsel, protect, and, 
tase of need, assist her. She was one of those poor diffi- 
t souls who, knowing their own weakness, go through 
world leaning on the advice and courage of others. She 
red in the great metropolis in safety, and took lodgings 
poor widow's in Yarick street. While walking out, the 
t day, in search of employment, she beheld you, her 
MUid, riding by in a carriage. (The millionaire started 
' ha had suddenly been shot.) She was so startled by 
tnoident that she had to enter a store and solicit the 
ilege of sitting awhile to recover herself. She was by 
re of a refined mind, dressed with good taste, and had 
lir and manner of a lady. These qualities served her 
on the present occasion. The shopkeeper, mistaking 
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her for a person of affluence who might be converted inwi 
customer, was exceedingly courteous and attentive, invited 
her into his carpeted back office, offering her his own Bofdj 
cushioned chair, furnishing her with iced water, and, ilM 
she was partially restored, with the morning paper. WUi 
carelessly glancing through its columns, her aje W 
arrested by an advertisement headed, ' Wanted, a ooiapM* 
ion, for the wife of a gentleman who is about to remove to 
the country,' which she modestly desired the privileged 
cutting out. The shop keeper smilingly assented, tai 
politely volunteered to extract it for her ; but on pereeiviig 
the character of the advertisement his manner nnderwentft 
rapid and marked change, and petulantly exclaiming, * Hal* 
I been throwing away my time upon a servant /' he indif' 
nantly left her, taking the paper with him. (The milliii* 
aire shifted resentfully in his seat.) The poor ladyroMi 
and blushing at the man's brutal rudeness, timidly hunid 
from the store, followed by a loud gufifaw from the elorbi 
who were not above flattering the servile spirit of their «* 
ployer. (The millionaire, with his clenched fist, smote tW 
elbow of his chair, as if he fancied it the shop kee^er^i 
head.) Mrs. Bignell returned home, and retiring lo kr 
room, tearfully related her troubles to her Maker, and bos- 
bly asked Him to counsel and assist her. She rose frtw 
her knees comforted and encouraged. The following mort* 
ing the address in the advertisement, proTidentally, recv- 
red to her, and she wrote a note, couched in the nodtf^ 
language of her own modest nature, applying for the li^ 
nation. Towards the close of the succeeding day, the l^ 
ceived a reply, requesting her to call on ^e parties at tbcir 
house in Franklin street. She put on her things, and hiu^ 
ening thither, found in the gentleman a young man of aboit 
twenty-seven, and with a frank, open, generous eonntaiitio^ 
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ioh yet wu darkened witii a mingled air of recent soffer- 
; and melanoholj ; in the lady, a young woman of twenty 
>, with placid features, a graceful deportment and a gentle 
UMT. They received the applicant with a genial urbanity 
lefa eaoaed her to feel that she was among kindred spirits, 
twithstanding this, the heart of the poor creature throbb- 
wHh painful Tiolence. The idea that it was possible 
lier to obtain a situation with so kind a pair seemed to 
dildent mind too great a happiness to entertain. Still, 

hoped. The gentleman inquired who and what she 
>, and she artlessly related the story of her life up to 
i moment. Her Toice, air and manner were so sim- 
and natural that her auditors felt that she was not 
Hog from any well but truth's. During her narrative, 
i?er, they occasionally colored and exchanged mean- 
l^ces. When she had concluded, the pair retired 
B adjoining room. They returned in a few minutes, 
informed her that they would send her word of their 
lion. She took her her leave fearing that this was 
a quiet way on their part of declining to take her. 
h^r misgiving was removed ere noon of the follow- 
iay by the receipt of a note that read, somewhat, 
allows : 

JDear Madam — Your trials have been severe, and 
3rmpathi8e with you. But you are not the only vic- 
>f the man James Bignell. We too have suffered at 
lands — ^how you will know hereafter. But, like you, 
re helpless to right ourselves, and have no course 
5ut to silently submit. The time perhaps may come, 

he will discover that they who deliberately injure 
a, injure themselves most. We hupe and pray that 
time will come. Meanwhile, we have concluded up- 
king a glorious revenge^-oni that the world perhaps 
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might not approve, but which Batitfies oar own hetilL 
By giving the wife and ehild of our enemy a home, we sbil 
render a service to them and ourselves, and cause him ti 
one day regret that he ever injured us. Come, then, te 
madam, and make one of us ; be to us at onoe a sister ui 
a friend. Bring your — Jus — little one, and, the Lord ga* 
ding us, we will teach him to walk in a different piA 
from that pursued by his father. Come. 

Yours cordially, Richard Whot." 

At this name, the millionaire sprang from his seat, ui 
reeled, like a drunkard, towards the window. 

*' Kichard White !'* he cried, arresting himself. 

" Kichard White," repeated Reuben, with forcec( calnuMH. 

** My betrayed employer ?" gasped the millionaire. 

" The same. But why this agitation ? I am speaking 
of events of more than a fourth of a century ago. Be tni- 
quil. You have naught to fear. Resume your seat" 

T}ie millionaire did so, trembling in every limb. 

" Shall I go on ?" asked Reuben. *' I have bmt little M« 
to tell." 

The millionaire bowed. 

"The poor woman gratefully accepted the oferof br 
friends, and they repaired, with but little delay, to the wtt* 
try, where they were thenceforth as one family. The Wkitei 
having no children of their own, adopted the little fOi rf 
their companion, with whom they vied in lavishing oa Ub 
the most tender caresses. Under their united tutelage 9$i 
instruction, he grew in years and knowledge and hq>piBeii> 
At length be was sent to Qollege, from which he wts oM 
day called to shed his heart's first scalding telrs : it wui^ 
the bedside of his second mother, who, sad only at lesTiBf 
those she loved and smilingly crying ' Qood cheer T to is* 
visible visitants, at midnight breathed her last There vtf 
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§ooim in the hoaBehold for a time ; but religion has a sooth- 
ing inflaenee on believing hearts, and sunshine came again. 
I niiist break off here,'* added Keuben. " I have said 
esoagh to give you a clue to the subsequent history of jour 
life and betrayed employer. More I need not say at pres- 
ent But I will add that you need give yourself no fears 
Mneeming your marriage with your present wife. The 
irst will never trouble you." 

The millionaire, who was not yet satisfied, moodily shook 
ik head. At length he started up, and, in a determined 
tone, exclaimed : 
"I must see her I" 

Reuben observed him for a few moments in silence. 
' Whom 1" he then inquired. 
"My first wife!" 
" Impossible 1" 

" Thai is not a word for men." 
Reuben turned pale. 

" More," added the millionaire : " I must see Bichard 
\niite !" 

Beuben, disturbed, turned his eyes to the floor. Human 
nature was still contending with Uie Christian; and the 
Chriatian had not yet triumphed. 

** Pride — ^pride !" he murmured, " what a faithful ally of 
Hie Tempter art thou !" 

" Where are they .'" demanded the millionaire. ** Oive 
ma their address." 

" With two words I could relieve this poor man," mut- 
tered the young clergyman to himself: "with two little 
words. And yet I do not say them !" 
" Their address ?" repeated Mr. Bignell. 
" If I tell him that, 1 must tell him all !" muttered 
Beuben. 
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" Why do you hesitate ?" asked the millionaire, in Borpritt. 

" What if I should say they are dead ?" retaraed thi 
young clergyman, with an effort. 

*' You would not say so, because it is not trueT ertti 
Mr. Bignell, incredulously. "Dead! I am not aehildl— 
Their address ?" 

Reuben, coloring to his temples, sprang to his feet 

" One word !" he exclaimed, trembling with agitation. **! 
have striven to spare you, myself, and others from nnaeoei- 
sary pain. In this struggle — ^let me confess it — ^pride wA 
policy have each had a part; pride, perhaps, Xh^ greater, Im 
accustomed to wrestling with my being, but, till of late, notii 
the form in which it has defied me daring this interview.'* 

He paused, nervously paced the room awhile, and tbea, 
still trembling, and in a voice vibrating with disqaietudii 
continued : 

" I had erroneously begun to think that I had irarMd 

my will well up to that point which holds the body taae> 

This was a step towards self-righteousness that reqiire' 

correction, and He who watches over his stumbling eUl* 

drcn has been pleased to bring about this seene to opei 

my eyes to my folly. The lesson is a bitter, and thereibi* 

a wholesome, one ; for it has taught me to realise, in all i^ 

humiliating fullness, that he who fancies he is eysa ptf* 

tially free from the power of the old man, flatten Ua- 

self. I am under its baneful influence now^ and my will ii 

as a straw before it. Philosophy enables me to see th]i» kit 

philosophy can do nothing for it. Secret prayer will Ai^ 

it, but even it only for a time. In the next nnwateked 

moment, it snaps its fetters, and, wild with satanic deli|M» 
riots turbulently again. Grace alone can efieetually v^ 

it ; but what human being ever had that grace ufb-lono . 

And yet it is well-ordered, too ! Like the Israelites in tbt 
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vQderness, who each morning, could gather only so much 
manna as would serve them till night, our proud hearts 
need to be taught our utter dependence upon Ood, daily ! 
0, the pregnant wisdom of that little line ' Give us this day 
our daily bread !' And yet I, in my sickening conceit, had 
the folly to imagine that I, by the mere force of my own 
weak will, could hold in check that old man whose power 
nd canning can be held down only by Grod Himself ! Fool 
-Hlolt — idiot ! when wut thou learn wisdom ?" 

The millionaire, whose spiritual experiences savored too 
■Qch of the neophyte's to catch more than a glimpse of the 
BwiniDg of this half soliloquy, stared at the speaker in 
BUBgled doubt and astonishment. 

"Is your resolution still fixed ?*' asked the young cler- 
Omio, catching his eye. " I warn you that it will try your 
Uttnhood to its centre ! You see," he added, with a mourn- 
^ smile, '* how triumphantly the old man has me in his 
Mil, since he will not even permit me to speak kindly I" 
"'Kxed," replied the millionaire, not heeding his observation. 
"As you will," said Reuben after a few moments of 
tiODght. " Be in readiness to take the six o'clock train of 
he Hadson River road, to-morrow morning. I will meet 
xm at the depot." 
And he moved towards the door. 
" But—" 

^ I cannot tell you more to-day," interrupted Reuben. 
You have demanded this thing, not I. But," he added, 
lUfliDg, and observing his companion with a faint yet be- 
^eehing smile, "it is not yet too late. This resolution 
ill lead to pain. Retract it /" 
"No," said Mr. Bignell, firmly. 
''Enough. I will meet you at the depot." 
He said, and was gone. 
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" A HAKD day will be his, to-morrow — a hard day T' ai* 
tered Reuben, as he hastened homeward from tbo millMi' 
aire's. " He will, however, sleep the sounder for it at iiigblr- 
there's comfort in that. But," he added, aa another thoa^ 
flitted before him, " how will it be with me ? Shall h 
with pride, policy, and the voice of nature crying btfi' 
deringly aloud, be able to retain my secret ? Sh€Ul I V* 

And his brow darkened mournfully with doubt. Wai 
tJuU the answer ? 

** Pride !'' he murmured, uneasily, a few momeats lalir; 
" what have I, a professing minister of God, to do lit 
pride ? Blind leader of the blind ! b this the spirit id 
becomes one of The High Commission ? ' Becomes !' 0, Vi 
are all human, the leading and the led, and alike subjeet li 
human infirmities ! But could I listen to his detailed sbnk 
of his cold-blooded treatment to her unmoved t If it ii 
man's pulses not to beat with resentment when^^- W 
this is worse than childish," he added, checking his htStt 
wiUi a powerful effort. ' Was it not from the lips of a ptnitiA 
who has already received pardon from Qod ? And sliall I 
then, refuse to forgive him — I, whose pretensions to inpliA 
obedience to duty are presupposed by my calling as aBeirir 
of Glad Tidings, and who preach, in public and in pritslii 
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le eimobliDg grandeur of forgiveness ! Dolt — idiot — ^yain 
rater! in what art thou better than thy kind !" 

He walked on, clouded, oppressed and sad at heart — 
tearing nothing, observing nothing, and moving mechani" 
sally, IS if in a dream. 

"Bat was his account of his injuries to that poor, help- 
len sufferer, the only provocative ?" he demanded of him- 
•elf, as his thoughts cleared up. " Had not his apparent 
indifference to the fate of his son a little to do with your 
voa&ded pride ? Come, conceited moralist ! who, full of 
tilings thyself, art yet so ready to sit in judgment upon 
Ami— C0NFS68 !" 

A scarlet blush, of mingled humiliation and uneasiness, 
Uflircd this searching interrogatory. His mind became 
tMfiised, also, and his eyes temporarily dim. But his self- 
IttMision ere long returned, unaccompanied, however, by 
^ eahn serenity of spirit that usually attended it. 

"Whence comes all this ?*' he cried, mentally. *' Why 
•ft I thus disturbed ? Ill no more of it ; I'll crush it !" 

He made an effort ; but failed : forgetting that the ability 
Gd not lie in himself. 

Be walked on confused, humiliated, indignant, and at 
tigth reached home. 

Mercy, whose watchful eye was sensitively observant to 
be slightest change in the features of him she loved, met 
ba at the door. 

Tott have been in conflict!" she exclaimed, in a tone of 
dieitude, as, taking him by the hand, she led him to a 
ofii in the parlor, and seating herself beside him, looked 
lA tenderly in the eye. 

"'A fierce one !" returned Reuben, mournfully. " And, as if 
be trial itself were not enough, it terminated inmy defeat !" 

''That is obvious from your manner I'' said Mercy, smi- 
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ling. " But, courage ; tell me all. Perhaps joa mij jH 
recover from jour error. Who shall aaj you shiU aot! 
Come/' she added, with a playfulness she did not feel,'*Bib 
a clean breast !** 

Reuben related the main facts of his intcnriew with Ai 
millionaire and the particulars of his own thoughts tnd mb- 
sations, concluding with a minute description of his froitlcfli 
exertion to subdue the feelings that the interview bad dh 
gendered. 

Mercy followed him from the beginning to the close vitk 
her calm, clear mind. 

" My poor Rube !" she sympathisingly exclaimed, whei 
he had finished. " As you say, man is at the best, a poor 
fellow. Conscious, on reflection, of his impotence, he it yoi 
perpetually trusting in himself ; sensible that faith to the 
end alone will save him, his faith is ever faltering, tnd i 
mere thing of spasms ; and knowing that, in the face of iD 
his delinquencies, he has yet in God a kind, firm fneid 
who is ever ready and willing to come to his aid in tine cf 
need, he yet, when in difficulty, is consiMniiy fargeUwg H^ 
Friend ! How good in Him, and how fortunate for us,tbit 
we have an Intercessor to plead for our lagging memoiiii 
and short comings !'* 

Poor Reuben, uttering a deep sigh, covered his face wiA 
his hands. 

Mercy was pained at his distress, but did not let it ip' 
pear ; and foreseeing, from a thought in her mind, that k 
soon would be himself again, she smilingly observed : 

"But The Lord knows the weaknesses and failings of Hii 
people, and asks them to do only so much as they are thki 
with His help, to perform — their best/ And surely /Aof it 
not hard ! And when they have no ' best' — as indeed,irAf 
HAS ? — to offer. Ho has lovingly made provision for them ib 
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ffu Sod, whose blood they can always plead, and always 
ihb acceptance. So, then, v:ho has cause for sadness, and 

titeKOT for JOT ?'* 

Another sigh, longer-drawn than its predecessor, was the 

obIj response. 

Poor Keubcn ! He knew all this, in his mind ; but his 

i^th haying glided imperceptibly away before the approach 

of pride, at the millionaire's, he could not realize its warm, 

itirring truth in his heart. 

Mercj's clear mind perceived the difficulty in the way, 

ttd, still confident that his depression would soon disap- 

pMr, said in a tone of assumed cheerfulness : 

*'Oar reasoning faculties are for use, not idleness ; so, 

kt QB employ them school fashion, and see what will come 

rfit. Why are men unhappy ? From general sin. Why 

ve indiTiduals unhappy? From the consciousness of sin. 

Ought they to remain unhappy ? No Does God ask or 

ttpect them to be unhappy ? No. Is there any need of 

4«ip being unhappy ? No. Will giving way to disquie- 

Ue help them ? No. Will sitting down and crying, help 

^wi? No. Will peace come to them of its own accord, 

^ most they seek for it ? The latter ; ' seek and ye shall 

'nd.' Is there any good reason for their continuing un- 

*^y T No. Why ? Because they can cast their sorrow 

ft Where ? At the foot of the cross. When 1 At any 

liBient ; ' behold, now is the accepted time.' What assu- 

inee have they that they are at liberty to do this ? From 

le Highest : ' Call upon Me in thy day of trouble, and I 

ill deliver thee.' That is from The Father ; is there any 

ndence from the Son ? The amplest : ' Whatsoever you 

ik The Father, in My name, he will give it to you.' 

Hiftt does it require to do this ? Faith, and an effort But 

hat if they have no faith 7 The efibrt itself is one of ihe 

12 
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properties of faith, and is always blessed ; when blessei 
it attracts all the other properties, and the petitioners tie 
pardoned, and thereby at once made happy. There," added 
Mercy, with forced pleasantry, "so much for exereieing 
one's reasoning powers. Now, what have yon to say!" 

Not one word ; only a dry, miserable, fixed gaze down tt 
a round blue figure in the carpet ! 

Mercy felt like sighing, but she checked it ; and know- 
ing from her own experience the feelings of a Christiin 
whose faith is under a cloud, she resolved to leave Dothiog 
undone to rescue the man she loved from his desponden- 
cy. Therefore, committing the result to Him who employi 
human instrumentalities to execute His designs, she altered 
her method, and continued : 

" When we are thus beset, with whom have we to con- 
tend ? The Arch One toUJwut, and The Old Man withui— 
two cunning and valiant enemies, cither of whom is tbk ^ 
crush us, without half trying ; aye, and to so impose upon 
our senses as to cause us to employ in our own defence sn^ 
weapons as will be of service only to their side I W**^ 
then shall we do against both ?'* 

Poor Keubcn sighed, and stared at the round blue figu^ 
more gloomily than before. 

"And yet we can do something/' said Mercy, encourig* 
ingly. •' We can call on One who is stronger yet than theji 
and He will fight tJieni for us ! But in all that yon bive 
said, I do not discover that in your conflict you depended 
for a moment on any strength or wisdom but — your owti '" 

Her husband started, — and looked at her thankfully* 
These few words were to him like the sadden lifting of * 
curtain. He saw his error in an instant. All was pl*i>* 
His doubt and gloom vanished, and Faith, smiling and is* 
spiring .as the bright star of morning, reappeared in »* 
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heart, and electrified him with her presence. Tears, bright 
18 crystals flashing in the sun, leaped from his eyes, and 
Ub countenance lit up with mingled gratitude and joy. 

** Thank (rod, my soul I" he exclaimed, falling on his 
hees. " Thank God for light I" 



CHAPTKR XX. 

Mr. Biqnell rose at daybreak, and hurriedly cohudsb* 
ced making his toilet. He was pale and agitated, and bit 
eyes swollen and dewy. 

Mrs. Bignell, who had lain awake nearly all the nigh^ 
listening with pain to the sighs and sobs that escaped kitt 
in his sleep, silently observed him. The poor soul knew 
that something heavy lay npon his heart ; but what it ^ 
she could not guess. She had been too long accustomed to 
passively submit to his reserve, to break through it now i 
but she had hoped that his conversion would have inflnei- 
ced him to give her a little of his confidence. She wooM 
have been satisfied with ever so small a particle, and bees 
happy with it ; fon it would have been an eyidence tM 
with all his uncommunicativeness on his private affiurs, bi 
still had a comer in his heart in which her image was winr 
ly treasured. But in this respect she thus far had beet 
disappointed. Since his change, he had been a little mori 
urbane than before, but nothing more. There was no sip 
or exhibition of feeling in his deportment ; nothing to in£- 
oate that he loved her : and the poor thing toanted to bt 
loved. She had endured his cold indifference for ten yeirt; 
not unmurmuringly, perhaps, in her priyate moments, ftr 
she was a woman, and had a woman's warm heart ; M 
nnoomplainingly, and looking forward hopefully to bei> 
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r times. A kind look, a gentle word, a breath of confi- 
mce — a single step down from his dais of prond haughti- 
sas and supercilious coldness would have cost him noth* 
ig, but would have been very much to her. 
^hen about to retire, he had told her that he should rise 
irly as he had business a few hours* ride from town, but 
Mi said nothing to give her a clue as to what that busi- 
eas was ; and this was all she had on which to found a 
nought She felt that whatever the business was, it was 
r more than ordinary importance ; else why the uneasi- 
^ss and gloom that had sat upon him for a week past ; 
hj his sobs, and sighs, and broken rest during the live- 
"Xig night : and why his downcast air and seeming sense 
^ helplessness this morning ? 

How the poor soul wished to know the character of his 
tlrden, to share it with him, and, if possible, to whisper 
^infort ! 

It had been arranged that Mr. Bignell should not wait 
r breakfast ; and now having finished dressing, he looked 
^wn for a moment in thought. Then dropping on •his 
\eea, he besought guidance and strength for the day, in 
>rief and silent prayer. 

He rose calmer, but was still pale, still agitated. He 
proached his wife, whose heart bled at his distress, and 
wing her, slipped a small note into her hand. 
" Pray for me I** he said, convulsively ; and was retreat- 
{ £rom the room, when Mrs. Bignell called him back. 
He turned, and surveyed her with mingled confusion and 
rprise. 

" I know not what is before you to-day,'* said Mrs. Big- 
11, with a loving but tearful smile, ** nor what is on your 
ind. But—*' 
She broke off, blushing and amazed at her own boldness. 
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" But V* said Mr. Bignell, encouraginglj. 

" I was about to add,'* said the lady, her eyes east don 
with mingled timiduess and modesty, "that whaierer bi 
the cause of your suflfering and despondency, it is joo 
privilege as one of the adopted Sons of God to eall on Hiii 
for help, with the confident expectation that He irill M 
hear and answer you." 

Mr. Bignell bent over her and tenderly pressed hislifi 
to hers. 

" Pray for me I" he whispered. 

His wife answered him with a sob ; and, drawing ker 
to his breast, he hurried with reeling steps from the rooB* 

Feeling, at last ! affection, and kindness, too— -warm, deepi 
and generous ! What a flood of sunshine the disooveryM 
in upon that lonely and long-neglected heart ! Trembliog 
with joy, she opened the note and read : 

" Mt/ dear Martha, — Shame alone, perhaps not nmBii- 
gled with a lingering spark of false pride, has kept vi 
from asking your forgiveness for my unmanly trealmeit 
since you have been my wife. But I ask it now. Foffgit* 
and forget it, and let us henceforth be friends. I am i 
poor fellow ; but, with (Jod's help, I shall mend. I bait 
been a bad man ; you cannot conceive how bad. The had 
is merciful, and has pardoned me ; but I hope to see Ibi 
day when I can pardon, or at least look with less homr 
upon myself. A fear is now upon me ; a fear I oauM 
describe. But be assured of this : let happen what aajt 
I love you, and only you. You shall know all on my rt* 
turn. Yours affectionately, 

James Bignkll." 

Poor lady ! with what mingled emotions she wept aid 
smiled over these few welcome lines, which she read tgsii 
and again. 
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"01" she marmnred reverently, "If it be Thy will, let 
lot tills day, wliicli has opened so brightly for me^ close 
UrUy upon him !*' 

The millionaire met Reuben at the Hudson River depdt. 
Rib Utter was pale, but firm. But few words passed be- 
hreen the pair ; the younger comprehending the feelings 
if the elder, and respecting them. Reuben provided him- 
^ and his companion with the morning journals to wile 
way the tedium of the journey. After running his eye 
iiitmgh a few lines of the leader, the millionaire laid the 
4^r on his knees, where it remained during the remain- 
Kf of the ride. His thoughts were elsewhere, and upon 
ber things. He was interrupted in his reflections by the 
opping of the train. 

** We are at Hudson,*' said Reuben, rising. 
** Hudson ?" said the millionaire, with an inquiring glance. 
•* We are to get out here," returned Reuben, gravely. 
The old gentleman colored, and, leaving his seat, followed 
e young clergyman with a tremulous step, out of the car. 
Seuben, perceiving by his companion's manner, that he 
d neglected to strengthen himself for the journey, led 
B way up the main street to a hotel, and called for a sub- 
intial lunch, which was soon forthcoming and despatched 
thout a word. The meal over, the pair proceeded to a 
ible, and taking a horse and wagon, rode slowly out of 
e eity. 

It was a bright sunny day in that season when spring, 
.▼ing unfolded all her budding glories to the sun, is about 
yield them to the care of summer. The atmosphere 
ifl pure and exhilirating ; the yellow, winding road com- 
xaiively free from dust ; and the verdure on the road's 
lea, and the fields in their first dress of green, refreshing 
the eye. 
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" A pleasant morniDg !*' observed Mr. Bignell, with i 
deep sigh, when they had ridden a short distance. 

" Very pleasant I" returned Reuben. 

But the mind of neither was upon the morning. 

The birds, perched on the road-side trees, piped their 
glad songs without finding appreciating listeners in the oo* 
cupants of the wagon, whose sense of hearing was absorb- 
ed by the overflowing fulness of varied feelings UtaXtpr 
tatcd their breasts. 

" Have we far to go V* asked the millionaire, after aptose. 

" Only to Claverack — the next village. See — ^it is ilreir 
dy in sight I" 

'' Claverack!" repeated tlie old gentleman to himself M 
he riveted the name in his memory. 

And they relapsed into silence. 

At length they approached a small, neat, but somewhat 
scattered village, in the centre of which stood a plain, etovt, 
old-fashioned brown-stone church, its tall spire pointio^ 
with silent eloquence, to heaven. 

Keuben, whose features, during the journey, iDdieatel 
an oppressed mind, on nearing the village, suddenly drew 
up, and turning to his companion, observed, in a qaiTeriq| 
voice — 

" One word, Mr. Bignell, before we proceed I** 

The millionaire, half suspecting what was on his wiA 
surveyed him in silence. 

" If we pursue this matter to the end, it will lead to 
pain for us both. This will do good neither to yon nor 
mc. Had we not better turn back ?'* 

Mr. Bignell moved not, spoke not ; but there was an an- 
swer in his eye, and that answer was — No, 

** I am restrained by various causes," said Beuben, eol* 
oring, " from speaking freely on this topic, but I am at lib- 
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srty to say this : You are not living in adultery with the 
present Mrs. Bignell, nor will your first wife ever trouble 
fOQ." He paused, looking the while at his companion, and 
then continued, inquiringly : " We have not yet gone so 
&r, but that we may retrace our steps. Were not that the 
niscr course ?" 

His auditor, slowly, but with an air of calm decision, 
Bkok his head. 
Beuben colored, and appeared grieved. 
" There are reasons," he said, " why my tongue should 
renuun tied, for the present at least, on this matter. These 
Kisons affect another much, you but little. Have pity on 
Aat person, and bid me turn the horse's head V 

The millionaire's brow contracted sternly, and his lips 
h^w closer together than before. 

" I could say one word," continued Reuben, a mournful 
lude tinging his brow, " that perhaps might influence you 
^ Retire with an easy heart ; but if I speak that word, I 
b%ll most likely be forced to say what the individual to 
^hom I have referred, would rather have remain un- 
tid ; whereas, if I go on without mentioning it, the termi- 
^lion of our journey will, in your eyes, make me appear 
ratal. Have pity, therefore, on the delicacy of my posi- 
loD, and allow me to turn back !" 

The millionaire was silent. 

" A sign — the motion of a finger ?" 

The sign was not given. 

Beuben sighed, and seating himself at ease, as before, 
rove on. 

•• Prepare yourself," he said, gently, as they turned into 
le main road of the village. 

Mr. Bignell bowed. His breast was swelling with emo- 
on. As they rode on, he glanced at the numerous scat- 
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tered dwellings, and wondered in which of them hii 
deserted and long-forgotten wife lay pining. 

" She most be old, now !*' he muttered, masinglj. 
at least in years, and seventy perhaps in aspect ; for tl 
and pain, and care — the only things I left her ! — tal 
hair, furrow the face, and bend the body, deeper th 
Yes, she must be old ; and thin, too : for she was 
ture of a slender make. Gray-haired, thin, bei 
wrinkled with care and sorrow — ^four marks byi 
distinguish her. Neat, too— I must not forget that 
neat, from instinct and from habit ; for in -our darkei 
her tidy hand made even poverty look respectable, 
ness in woman is a gift which never departs frc 
Oray-haired, thin, bent, wrinkled and neat — I eani 
tAke her. But how shall I endure her mild, repi 
glance ? Perhaps she is married to another — pe 
to Eichard White I Who knows ? Divorces are m 
twined in some states, when women are the applies 
abandonment is proven. Can it be as I suspect ? J 
why not ? There was a congeniality in their disp 
that, all bars removed, would draw them to each od 
is, it must be so ; and hence my friend's anxiety 
me turn back, that I might not discover nor dtsi 
timid pair. 0, the power of logic ! I feel bolderi 
and can face them now without trembling !" 

His courage was soon to be put to the test ; for, 
slowly down the road, in the direction of the ad 
wagon, was a couple whose slow careful steps, and 
air announced them far gone in the silver winter of 
life. 

As Mr. Bignell's eye fell on them his breath bed 
pended, and his cheek turned pale ; while his li 
ceived a shook resembling that uf a sudden blow. 
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The aged pair drew near ; but as they passed by, the 
millioDaire's self-possession returned, and he breathed free- 
ly; his instinct telling him that he never before had look- 
ed upon their faces. 

"What miserable dupes we are of our imaginations!'* 
he muttered, with a humiliating blush. " I shall be more 
eurefiil the next time." 

A little way further on, a young farmer, with the easy. 
Independent bearing of one who feared and owed nobody, 
viB leaning carelessly oyer an orchard fence, and quietly 
ei)8erTing the parties in the wagon. As he caught Reu- 
kn'g eye, his handsome, manly face, ruddy with health and 
sel^feliance, softened into a winning, recognising smile 

^ caused the attentive millionaire to start. 
"It is he — my boy," he cried, mentally. " That smile — 

i^is his mother's ; I'd know it in a thousand !" 
He every moment expected Reuben to draw up ; but no— 

fte wagon passed on. 
•* You are pale V* observed the latter, comprehending the 

iiaseof his agitation. 
" I thought I recognised that face," stammered the mil- 

ionaire, in confusion. 
" It is not that of your first born," said Reuben. " He 

d longer resides here." 

Imagination again ! 

" Simpleton I" muttered Mr. Bignell, moodily, to himself. 

What 18 man but the dupe of his faculties, that trifle with 

OB as if he were only their play thing I" 

A few yards further on, and they drew near to a farm 

mae in the last stages of neglect and decay. A shutter 

IM banging awry by a single fastening. A bundle of rags 

icupied the place of a shattered pane. The roof, with 

3re and there a vacant spot, was covered with moss. 
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The backs of the side seats by the door were broken, oie 
of them momently threateDing to fall to the ground fof 
good. The garden space between the house and the bro- 
ken fence looked darker and more forlorn than the bvild- 
ing itself, and both testified that here was the home of i 
sloven. Behind the house, in the act of drawiog witer 
from a well, whose ruined frame was in keeping with the 
wretched condition of the general scene, was the mistrefl 
of the homestead, her short, thin, shapeless body, half bent 
with age, enveloped in tatters and rags. 

Mr. Bignell shuddered. Could this poor old crettnre, 
whose last lingering sparks of pride, confidence and hope, 
appeared to have long been crushed out, be the remains of 
the once beliutiful and lady-like woman whose indostriooi 
hand made meagerness look plenteous and gave an air of 
thrift and neatness to every thing she touched I Had de- 
sertion, neglect and poverty revolutionized her nature lod 
brought her, in the gray winter of her days, to this? Tea; 
it must be so : it was she, indeed. Now, now, the mill- 
ionaire fancied that he understood the full meaning of hit 
companion's anxiety to have him turn back. Yes, it wis to 
spare him the humiliating sight of that sad solemn wreek 
of a once happy, confiding and hopeful heart, now, alis- 
bankrupt of every tie that affiliated her to her kind, md 
for no wrong, fault or error of her own I 

Tears, of mingled sympathy and shame, glided dowi 
the cheeks of the rich man, who could not withdraw his 
eyes from the forlorn object of his thoughts, who having do* 
filled her pail, paused to observe the occupants of theslofl} 
approaching wagon. 

Mr. Bignell turned livid as his orbs encountered herfi 
which, to his startled fancy, seemed to flash with mingled 
recognition and surprise. He uttered a deep sigh, ind 
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ftibamed to look ber in the face, made a slight, confused bow 
and hastilj averted bis bead. 

A few paces more, and tbe wagon faced tbe gate ; but, 
iMtead of halting, it continued to move on. 

The millionaire glanced in surprise at bis companion, 
wko was bowed in thought, and then touched him on tbe 
bee. 
"Well?" inquired Reuben. 
"Is not this the house?" 
Beuben shook his head. 

"But she is here," cried tbe millionaire, pale and agitated. 
**I have seen her. She is standing by the well I " 

" She ! " said the young man in dreamy astonishment. 
•Whol" 
"My wife!" 

" You mistake," returned Keuben, mournfully. "Patience 
m a little while !" 
And be was again in his revery. 
Imagination once more ! 

The millionaire was bewildered. A sensation of lightness 
Itrted through him. He felt as if a mountain had been re- 
HOTed from his breast. 

They were now fairly in the village, and gradually ap- 
roaching its centre. Scarcely a hundred yards intervened 
etween them and tbe time-honored church, to which the 
onest inhabitants were^accustomed to proceed from Sabbath 
3 Sabbath to listen with reverential attention to the faithful 
lessenger who, in the name of The Prince of Israel, there 
iroclaimed glad tidings to wounded hearts. 

Tbe millionaire surveyed it a few moments, and then 
(lanced successively at the scattered cottages on either side 
if the road, silently wondering which of them contained the 
rife whom he had deserted, and the employer he had be- 
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traycd. As he had erred so egregioasly in reference toAe 
sloven, he now resolved to be more npon his gutrd, and noi 
permit his artful fancy to impose npon him for the fiwrtk 
time. He turned to his companion to see if he conld jodp 
from his look or manner at which hoase he designed to stof, 
but the latter, though evidently conscious of whither he itf 
going, was still in a revery, and Mr. Bignell peredved 
that he had no help for it but to rely upon his own ii- 
tuition. 

His eye fell at length upon a modest cottage, situated in tin 
centre of a small garden whose tastefully planned walks tnd 
air of unusual neatness singled it out from its more pre- 
tending neighbors and extorted the admiration of the spee- 
ator. 

As the millionaire looked upon it, he felt that ki 
was at length approaching the abode of the two wboiB,of 
all persons in the world, he had wronged the most Bib 
features crimsoned with blushes, his frame trembled, lod 
his heart knocked violently against his breast. As he drew 
near to the cottage, his agitation changed and increased wA 
startling vigor. His blushes disappeared and were ii^ 
ceeded by a fearful paleness ; his breathings became htfd 
and spasmodic, and his palate dry and painful. 

"Stay I** he cried, hoarsely, touching his comptaiooM 
the arm. " I cannot endure this meeting, at present I 
must postpone it. I am not so strong as I thought T* 

".What meeting ?'* asked Reuben, in thoughtful surprii^ 

" With theni ! That is their house, is it not ? " 

" No,'* returned the 3'oung clergyman, gravely. 

The millionaire looked at him a few moments as if doaU- 
ing his own senses ; then observing that the wagon oontinM 
to move on, he bowed his head, in conscious helplesaneiii 
upon his knees. 
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A short distance farther, and the vehicle drew np at a 
Wse-post in front of the church. The neat pathway to its 
tutrance was through a graveyard, whose green hillocks and 
phm marble memorials, distinctly visible from the road, 
teU the passing wayfarer, in simple but stirring language, 
tUlher he was bound. 

''Let us get out here/' said Reuben, in an agitated voice. 

He alighted, and gave his hand to the millionaire. As 
Aeir palms met, he noticed that his companion's trem- 

''Prepare yourself ; call up your courage: be firm," he 
*iuspered. 

•• Where is their house ? " asked Mr. Bignell. " My eyes 
i^e getting dim." 

••This way," said Reuben, gravely. " Take my arm." 

The millionaire shook as if laboring with a chill. 

** Courage ! " whispered Reuben. 

" But where are we going ? " 

••Look!" 

The sun was shining upon them ; and the millionaire, 

lading his eyes, the lashes of which were wet and quiver* 

gv glanced around. 

They were in the graveyard I 

'' What is this ? " demanded Mr. Bignell, with a slight 

irt. " I thought we were going to their house ? " 

•* We are approaching it now," returned Reuben, tremu- 

uly. 

** That is it, then ? " said Mr. Bignell, pointing to a cot- 

ge on the left of the cemetery, and a few yards back from 

e road. " But I see no gate or other opening. To reach 

we must scale the fence, and I am but a sorry climber. 

would be better to walk round the church." 

" Prepare yourself; call up all your courage," said Reuben, 
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not heeding his remarlc, and leading the way towiris &• 
left hand corner. 

The millionaire followed him with trembling steps. 

The young clergyman suddenly stopped, and tumiogtt 
him, said, in a hoarse, dry voice, 

" There is yet time to avoid the painful surprise thattviiti 
you, if you pursue this matter to the end. I repeat it, joi 
are not living in adultery with the present Mr8.Bigne11,aBi 
you may dismiss all fears that your first wife will ever ap> 
pear against you for your great wrong to her. Were it bp* 
better to turn back ? " 

The millionaire looked a cold, hard, obstinate ' No.' 

" I am restrained," said Reuben, coloring, " by a piODiii 
to the friend and protector of the first Mrs. Bignell, frm 
informing you of their whereabouts, unless circumstaiMi 
should render it compulsory. It is true that when he ex- 
acted and I acceded to that promise, neither bad any thongbi 
that you would desire to learn their hiding place, save witk i 
malevolent object, and he did not wish the story of Mn. 
Bignell's wrongs or that of his own to be gossiped is At 
little world to which he had retreated for retirement, ni 
in which he and his were living happy and respected. Bnti 
promise given, is a promise binding. Have pitj on me!** 

The millionaire was silent, immovable. 

*'I yesterday," continued Reuben, "in an unguarded 
moment, and touched by your distress, spoke of them whei I 
should have held my peace. Have pity on me 1 " 

" You have said too much or too little t " said Mr. Big- 
nell, after a few moments of reflection. 

" I have stated all that I am at liberty to," retmaed 
Reuben. *' To have spoken more yesterday, would bite 
been a wrong to myself ; to have said less, would have beei 
ungenerous to you. I found you in doubt and gloom, and I 
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give yon what light I could consistently, to restore you to 
tnoqnility. I assured you that in the matter which gave 
yoa 80 much uneasiness, you had naught to fear ; but I had 
not your confidence, and my word went for nothing. Having 
learned so much, however, you insisted on knowing more. 
Ton had perhaps a right to make this demand ; but if so, I, 
11 the confidant of one who feels keenly the wrong that was 
lone to the first Mrs. Bignell, had an equal right to declino 
glTing you further particulars. But perceiving by your 
luumer that you would never again be at peace till you 
tere satisfied by credible testimony that your fears were 
groundless, I partially waived my right, in hope that ere 
we should come to our journey's ebd, something would 
Wnspire to induce you to forego your resolution ; but, in 
Mse of disappointment in this, still willing to lead you to 
there you could obtain the information you desired. '^ 

The millionaire heard him, but somewhat impatiently, 
te the end ; and then, with characteristic energy, deman- 
ded: 
**8how me their house, or lead me to it! " 
"Enough, Mr. Bignell, — ^you force me to it," said Reuben, 
■Hmmfully. " Prepare yourself for a painful surprise. — 
fheiT house is that appointed for all the living ! " 
The millionaire started, and became livid 
"Look behind you,'* continued Reuben, "and say if the 
imes on those headstones are familiar to your mind V* 
Mr. Bignell turned and glanced hastily at the lettering on 
16 memorials designated. Then throwing a reproachful look 
i his companion and uttering a low cry, he sunk down, in a 
ttiDg posture, on an adjoining grave, and covered his face 
lib his hands. 

The headstones, which were uniform in size and style, 
3re the following inscriptions : 
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SARAH WHITE. 

Died AprU 10, 1838, 

AoBD 39. 

** I know thtt my Be 
deemer liveth." 



RTCHABD WHITE, 

Died January 3f 1843, 

AoBD 43. 



u 



The steps of t j^ood 
man tre ordered by th« 
Lord." 



CATHEBIKEEIGKILU 
Died Septemherh^Vm, 
Aan 41. 

«* Blened are te iH 
moam, for tkqy Mill 



comforted.* 

Reuben observed his companion for a time as if he lodi 
read his inmost nature, and then murmured : 

" Yes, his tears are from the heart. I pity and forgifl 
him ! " 

He plucked a four-leaved clover from each of the ibti 
graves, and uniting the stems, placed them in the wffti 
button-hole of his vest, where tbej remained till he reaeM 
home, when they were carefully transferred lo a small fM 
on the desk in his study. 

" Ah ! " he mentally exclaimed, '' could the poor tnSum 
but have known that her wronger would one day shed leni 
of honest penitence over her grave, how the thought iwU 
have cheered her departing hours ! But if the spirili d 
the just are permitted to look down upon those in wbomlkj 
in life felt a tender interest, her gentle eye is smiliigii 
him now I " 

When his agitation had partially subsided, the millioM^ 
looking at his companion, inquired — 

" How did she die ? " 

" Calmly." 

" Of what ? " 

" Consumption." 

" Did she linger long t " 

"Four months." 

" Who was with her in her closing momenta — jott* 

Reuben bowed. 

" Her son — where was he t " 

" At her bedside.'* 

" And now ? " 
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"I must decline to answer that, Mr. Bignell ! " was the 
iply. ** For reasons that I may not name, but which are 
aigfaty with me, your son does not wish to acknowledge the 
ibdonship at present. Nay, do not blush — ^he means it not 
•kindly, nor out of any disrespect to you. More than this I 
■ not firee to say. And now, sir, if yoa are leady, we will 
Item to town." 

The millionaire looked at him with eyes that after a few 
NBents flashed with an understanding thought, and then 
feed into deep dejection. 

*" Have you no consideration for the feelings of a father?" 
• iaked, in a tone that touched his auditor. • 

"Hear me, Mr. Bignell ! " exclaimed Reuben, in an agi- 

ried Toice. " I but," recovering himself, and bursting 

1I0 tears, " yoU' are treating me ungenerously, sir, in thus 
fttampting to worm a secret from me by appealing to my 
iMlbga ! " 

•I, too, have feelings — I, I" cried the other. " But no 
Htter," he added, in a voice hollow with emotion. " Pardon 
Be. I will not offend again. Your hand ! " 

He pressed Heuben's with great warmth, and at the same 
Aae looked him in the eye with a beseeching affectionate- 
Bei8 that caused the young man to color and avert his 
lead. 

As he did so, a sad smile, mingled with not a little grief 
lid bitterness, shaded the countenance of the millionaire. 

•* Are you ready, Mr. Bignell ? " asked Reuben, hoarsely. 

*' Quite ready, sir!" replied the millionaire, in tones of 
oppressed despair. " It is but to quit this cemetery for 
lother ! " 

Reuben, his frame shaken, turned to him with inquiring 
res that seemed as if about to burst with restrained tears. 

" I am sore opprest," cried the millionaire, " and no one 
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has pity on me! I hare two sons, bat not oda il 
for children are tender of their fathers and regartt 
their wishes and their feelings, which mine are not 
house is open to them, but thcj will not enter; mjan 
yearning to embrace them, but they stand aloof. Ti 
have not always acted towards them as a father shoold 
that was in my days of pride and worldliness. Bui 
another man now, and look back upon my past with k 
I desire my sons to forgive and forget, and to give me \ 
under the light of that Lamp which God has given 
illume my evening's pathway. But they will not — tkc 
not ! I have repented, — ^but they care not ; I am in as 
but they feci not for me ! I call to them, but they w 
come ! " 

Reuben was spell-stricken at his misery. He tr 
speak, but the words hung unuttered upon his lips. 

" From both perhaps," continued the other, '* I bIkm 
look for sympathy. But one — 0, one has been traine 
infancy to walk in wisdom's ways, and been led to undc 
and feel for the weaknesses of his kind. Should not k 
some touch of pity t Perhaps — ^for he is of a stock t 
members injuries ! — the memory of my cruel wrong 
mother is ever present with him ; and, though wil 
take me by the hand as a ' brother,' he yet refuses to re< 
as a father ! [Ilis auditor, blushing deeply to his ti 
started.] 0, have I not repented of that great wrong] 
and suflfering, and will he not forgive 7 Uere, besi* 
grave whose memory is like a hallowing presence, I 
him again, by that name by which he first was eaU 
which his protector taught him to forget — Edoar, aa 
by that by which he now is known — ^IIeubenI — mybq 
first born, come to your father's arms ! " 

The young man, whatever his cause for silenee, 
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Mftrain himself no longer. Staggering forward, he fell 
ipoii the millionaire's breast, sobbing, in spasmodic tones — 
"Father— father— father ! " 



CHAPTER XXI. 



The millionaire returned home at once jojons isd wt 
erable — happy in that the journey had remoTed Hat 
doubts and fears, and restored to him a son ; unhappj tkt» 
for his wrong to his betrayed employer, he oould make M 
amends. 

Mrs. Bignell met him, with a timid yet hopeful nilii 
at the door, and affectionately tendered him her haad ail 
lip. He hurriedly pressed both, and, confusedly whilpc^ 
ing that he would see her by and bye, retired, for rest ail 
reflection, to the library. 

The poor lady followed him with her eyes till he diaf* 
peared, and then turned with moistened lids into the drav* 
ing room. 

The millionaire was anxious and uneasy. He felt thai 
his position was a trying and delicate one. He was sat* 
sitively conscious that he owed her an explanation. Bit 
should he tell her ail, as he had promised ? To iifem 
her that he was a sinner — a great one, for that matter, na 
not difficult ; but to let her know that he had been a noonPh 
DKEL — 0, that called for a kind of courage to which W 
feared he was a stranger. If he should keep his word, m 
he was sensible he was morally bound to do, what woiM 
she think of him ? Could he ever after look her in ^ 
face without humiliation and without blushing? WooM 
not the knowledge of his villainy cause her onlookedJbr 
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nd minecesBary pain ; and could she thenceforth view 
um otherwise than with horror — aversion — contempt ? 

These interrogatories, which he put to himself again and 
^gun, confused, terrified and bewildered him. He knew 
Hot what to think, to say, or do. 
! if he had only pursued an honest life I If! 
And while he thought and feared, and rose up and sat 
down, and glared morbidly at vacancy, and bowed his red- 
dened face in doubt and hope upon his hands, the hours 
l^ed on. 

fie knew intuitively that it was late ; that his wife was 
Btting up and waiting patiently for the redemption of his 
xromise, or at least for a few words of comfort, but he did 
ot» could not stir. Shame fastened him to his chair like 
rivet 

At length a familiar passage came to him : ' Call upon 
[b in thy day of trouble, and I will deliver thee.' It was 
ke a star suddenly shining through a dark sky, and he 
lelt and prayed for light and courage. 

He rose calmer, clearer, firmer. All sense of doubt and 
tar had imperceptibly passed away ; and, quitting the 
l»ttry, he walked instinctively into the drawing room. Mrs. 
igncU was sitting in a rocker, near a small table, appa- 
tally aaleep. But the quiet and ready manner in which 
Mb looked up as her husband entered, told the latter that 
le had been in thought, not slumber. He colored, as 
leir eyes met, and a momentary fear came over him ; but 
iflhookitofi*; and taking her by the hand and seating 
jnaelf beside her, he, though not without emotion, told 
ir the story of his first wife and child, and also that of 
It friend and protector, Kichard White. 

The poor lady was deeply affected ; but when she remem- 
ired that it was the penitent who spoke, and not the crimi- 
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nal — when she called to mind the astounding power of tkt 
Two Tempters in beguiling men astray — when she reflect' 
ed that they had successfully duped him for seyen and fif- 
ty years, and that he had barely escaped from their trtii- 
ces through the special interposition of Divine Mercy — whet 
she bethought her what a long train of errors they had lei 
him into the commission of, and the mingled pertintcitj 
and cunning with which they still would follow him ia 
every thought and at every step so long as he had life— 
when she considered his sufferings throughout the trying 
journey to and ttom Clavcrack — when she recalled his 
kindness to her in the morning — when she remembered 
that He who does all things well had selected her to le- 
company him (perhaps as a staff, or as a gentle monitor, to 
counsel, encourage, and uphold him in his new faith, and 
in her experience to explain to him the doubts, and point 
out the snares that The Tempters should throw up before 
him) on the road to The Silent Valley, she could not do 
otherwise than feel for and sympathise with him ; and her 
warm, gentle heart went out to him, as she extended her 
hand at the close of his recital, and said : 

*' My poor James ! Satan and his great ally — your on 
heart, have led you a sorry dance I Your errors have heen 
grievous and many ; but you have a Redeemer whose hlood 
is more than equal to them, and a Father whose love u^ 
mercy will never weary." 

" You do not despise me, then, Martha ?" asked her hni- 
band. 

Mrs. Bignell looked at him a few moments, and her ejM 
began to fill. 

'' You could not think t^uU /" she said, in a broken Toioe. 

A mist gathered on the lids of the millionaire. 

'*I have never treated you with confidence and Uti- 
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9688,*' he said, tremuloasly. " But if yoa will pardon and 
tnut me for. the future — " 

He broke off, partly because bis emotion would permit 
Urn to say no more, and in part for the reason that a pair 
of losing arms were thrown fondly around him, and a 
softer heart than his was throbbing rapidly against his 
breast, and a voice was crying in affectionate distress : 

"Not another word, James — ^not another word!" 



13 



CHAPTER XXn. 



The spring trade of 1 8< — , was over. To citj wUimF 
lers generally, it had been like a great harvest. ' T. Kg* 
nell & Co.' was one of the many firms that had reaped lirp- 
ly. They had been so fortunate as to sell nearly four tiioi* 
sand ' extractors.' The country merchants had had somiij 
calls for them from the farmers in their respective regiotf { 
that they had found it judicious to buy liberally, ind tk j 
stock on hand soon disappeared, and orders for others fi^ { 
lowed each other so rapidly that the energies of the in ' 
were taxed to their utmost to supply them. As Tom ni* 
lingly informed an applicant for a dosen, ** The hektj il 
under full steam night and day, and still we cannot kstf 
up with the demand"^-as if there were but one hcUaj vt 
the world. 

The firm was in raptures. "The dealers/' jokingly n* 
marked Tom to his partner, " are taking to the * stump' ISdi 
patriotic politicians, who feel a deep interest in the ofli* 
corns of the country !" 

As spring glided into summer, the firm was in a pes* 
tion to pay up all its debts, to increase its manufiuitsriig 
facilities, and, for the first time, to ' feel the ground' be- 
neath it. 

Success, with most men, has a refining influence. Nev 
that his business was no longer a torturing experitteat; 
now that he was free froih pecuniary dependence opMi 
friends ; now that his * house' had a healthy ' bank accosB^* 
and its notes passed current in trade and were pronou* 
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id 'good ;* now that his busiDess name was regarded as 
nipectable' by ' respectable business men ;' now that he 
iwed nobody and could look every body in the face like a 
^ and independent man — ^Tom began, by degrees, to think 
MS and less of clubs, cards, champagne, larks and excep- 
aottble company, and more and more of his business, 
lUfth he attended to with constantly increasing sedulous- 
Mi. He also began to grow choice of his acquaintance ; 
'ttieked' fewer and fewer low jokes ; indulged less and 
Imi in Yulgar slang ; became more regular in good habits, 
liltiore and more respectable generally. 

But his improvement was, after all, only a surface im- 
*0?ement. His heart was no purer, nor his private thoughts 
■y more elevated than before. He was simply more res- 
tiMe — that was all. 

Ii this state of his respectability, he, one eveniug, while 
iDdng home with the elf from a lecture, asked that young 
dy a question which caused her to blushingly hang her 
ad. 

" Yoa might as well say ' Yes' at once," added Tom, ca- 
MBg his moustache, which really became his handsome 
te ; " for this is just the season to take a trip to Wash- 
j^n : and I think we had better take advantage of it. 
«i*t you ?" 

The elf said she would like to go to Washington very 
leh. 

" Then," said Tom, who had acquired a business habit 
despatching matters, " how would you like to start Thurs- 
j morning of next week. That would allow us a day in 
I Monumental Cityv And we could reach the Capitol in 
iflon to go to church on Sunday morning ?" 
The laughing elf shook her ringlets. She had never 
trd of such haste. 
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'* Pooh !" cried Xom. '* There's George BIUs, of tke Im 
of Bliss & Thompson, boot and shoe jobbers, next doorte 
me in Courtlandt street, who tells me that he and the piei* 
ent Mrs. Bliss — they boarded, jou know in the same hoan» 
at Mrs. Bell's, in Bleecker street" 

The elf intimated that she didn't know any thing alboit 
them. 

" Well, you will, one of these days." said Tom, " for 111 
introduce you. You'll like them. They are the most if- 
fectionate couple I ever was acquainted with. But to nj 
story. They went out, one evening, on a walk, underttood 
each other, went right off to a clergyman, who tied tkt 
knot in five minutes, left him looking with an eye of adoi- 
ration at a twenty dollar gold piece, and returned home ia 
less than an hour, man and wife. They mentioned the Ditp 
ter to no one but the landlady, and started bright and eirij 
next morning, before the other boarders were up, oo tbeir 
wedding tour." 

*' Where did they go ?" asked the elf. 

"To Washington," answered Tom. "And they hid i 
royal time. They arrived there," he added oonfideatiillj, 
" just as the great blow was coming on." 

•* What blow ?" asked the elf. 

" That of the opening of Congress !" said Tom. Bot tk 
joke was lost upon the elf. *' So, you see," added the joof 
gentleman, naively, *' there is no good reason whytoat 
honest clergyman should not make a fifty dollar bill nsxt 
Wednesday evening." 

The ringlets shook again, and the elf really ootldi't 
think of such a thing. Besides, what would father nj^ 
and grandmother, and Mr. Asbury, and governess?" 

'* Father will hope it will do us good," said Tom ; "'grsad- 
muther will cry, * ah ! well she's a good child !' Mr. Ai* 
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hry will wish as all manner of happiness ; and Miss Bussell 
till look langoishinglj at Mr. Gressinger and wonder when 
k designs to ask her to step np with him and be chained 
ia the noose hj menial." 

" So much you know abont governess !'* laughed the elf. 
"She could have been Mrs. Gressinger long ago, if she had 
wished." 

" Then/' said Tom, " why is Miss Russell yet a maid, 
Gressinger still a bachelor ?'* 

" Governess don't choose to be too precipitate !" re- 
tamed the elf. 

" Why not ? Gressinger is worth having. He likes her, 
md is rich. She never will get a better offer." 

" That is her business, Mr. Impudence !" 

** I am sure it isn't mine," said Tom. " But I had al- 
wsfB supposed their delay in bringing their love-matters 
to the usual conclusion was owing solely to Gressinger's 
neglect in putting the interesting question." 

" Does he say so ?" asked the elf, quickly. 

" No. But such is the general impression." 

" He has importuned her to appoint the day at least 
twenty times !" said the elf, speaking up for her friend. 

" Then why don't she act like a true lady fair, and oblige 
Um ?" demanded Tom. 

That is ^business !" replied the elf. 
For such uncalled for language. Miss, you deserve to be 
very coldly treated ; and if it were not so late, I would take 
you to Thompson's and give you an iced jelly. But perhaps 
jou don't mind the hour, or — ^it being only nine o'clock — 
the crowd ? " 

"An old pun! " exclaimed the laughing elf. 

"J can't help its age," said Tom. " If it had depended 
vpon me, the poor thing should not have been bom till now. 
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But how aboat spendiDg the second next Sabbtth b Wdbf 
ton ? We shall never have a better season for traveUbgr 

" I'll think of it," said the elf. 

« No — don't ! " cried Tom, in affected alarm. " Vm afraii 
it will be like Aunt Hannah's deliberation." 

" Who is Aunt Hannah ? " 

** A lady whom a gent, of my acquaintance once invited Id 
share his loneliness. She told him she would think of it 
At the end of a week he desired to know what condoaioB^ 
had come to ; but the lady stated that she had not yet made 
up her mind. He repeated the question a month later, tad 
received a like answer. He waited, another month, and wu 
favored with the same reply and in precisely the same wcffda. 
Another month, and another, and yet another, and still theladj 
had not made up her mind, and still the gentleman hoped, 
and still the lady was undecided. The proposal was madt 
seven years ago," added Tom, " and Aunt Hannah is wei|^ 
ing it over in her mind yet." 

" Where would you have her weigh it ? " asked the d£ 
'* In her slioes?'' 

"No," answered Tom, "in her admirer's ear! Bat, if 
Wednesday evening don't suit you, I am willing to be lea* 
sonable. What say you to following the admirable ezanpk 
of the Blisses, and dropping in on some good-natured eleiff* 
man, on our way home 1 " 

" We have no landlady to reveal the matter in confidiAet 
to ! " laughed the elf. 

" But we have a stout, good-hearted landlord in a eerttti 
Peter Brown 1 " 

** Whom I would not pain for the world by so nnlookfdiff 
a surprise I " 

" Good natured people like surprises ! " snggeatad To0> 
" Suppose we try the experiment ? " 
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"Not to-nighi, Mr. Impadenoe ! " 

"To-morrow night, then ? You aee I am disposed to be 
aceommodating." 
. " Nor to-morrow night, either." 

" To-morrow morning, then ! I can call on you at ten, 
ind we can go ont as if for a walk ? " . 

" No !" And the ringlets tossed like a naiad's when stirred 
bj a sudden breese, and the little lips, sweetened with a rosy 
mile, puckered up as if they had just been regaling on a 
ripe orange. 

** It would be so easy to say ' Yes ! * " insinuated Tom. 
" Besides, it is cruel to keep the poor clergyman who is to 
lliie us, out of his money. He may be in pressing n'^ed of 
it But here we are at the door. Shall it be next Wed- 
Baaday night ? " 

" You are a great tease ! Ask 'pa ! " 

Thej started on Thursday morning for Washington ! 

" I believe," said Tom, while the happy pair were dashing 
along in the cars, " that Mr. White recognised me last night. 
He blushed as he approached to perform the ceremony." 

" I should think he would ! " cried the elf. 

" What ? " 

" Kecognise you. He has known you a long time. Are 
you not acquainted ? " 

" Umph — ^we have had one interview — I believe ! " 

" Indeed ! " And the elf looked pucxled. 
Any thing surprising in that ? " asked her husband. 
I eannot understand it," she replied. " It was princi- 
pally at Mr. White's solicitation that Mr. Asbury agreed to let 
you have the money with which you entered into business." 

" Mr. White's ? Impossible ! I understood from Joe, 
that it was at your father's ! Mr. White can have no interest 
vamef You have been dreaming, Mag ! " 
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" Perhaps cousin didn't nnderatand it, himself. Bit H 
was at Mr. White's, I know ! " 

" You know it, Mag 1 '* asked Tom, in astonishment 

** I know it. But don't saj any thing. I got it in eoil* 
dence from governess, who received it from grandmolkr, 
who was very much shocked at your treatment of Mr. Vn 
the day he called on yon at your hoarding house to recondW 
yon to your father. But don't say any thing. Mr. Wkite, 
Mr. Ashory and 'pa, are all desirous that it should not get li 
your ears." 

" Why ? " inquired Tom, thoughtfully. 

" I don't know. But that is what grandmother says.** 

" I must talk with grandmother when we get baekf" mi 
Tom, presently. 

" No, don't I " cried the elf. " That would betray g»^ 
emess, and thatt me ! " 

Tom looked down, musingly. But the more he refleetii 
the more he was mystified. 

" I give it up !•" he exclaimed, at length. " But still I 
think there must be some mistake." 

" You wouldn't, if you know all, perhaps. Orandstt* ii 
usually very careftd. Governess says pastor is Ike M 
friend you have in the world ! " 

" How does she know ? " inquired Tom. 

" Grandma' told her.'' 

" Did grandma' tell her why ? " 

" No. But she said you would learn it one of tet 
days, and that you would then cry over your trealmeit d 
him." 

Tom looked down again. 

" How did Mr. White come to call upon me ? " he aiM 
presently. 

'* He had previously been to see your father, and lA^ 
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patiently enduring insult and violence, at length ancoeeded 
bi obtaining liia consent to a reconciliation." 

"Umph! Bnt what induced him to call with such a 
BotiTe on my father 1 " 

** Dear me ! didn't you know that ! " 
Tom shook his head. 

*' It was at the request of your step-mother, who is Tory 
uhappy at your^strangement" 

Tom stroked his moustache, musingly. 
•* She is, you know, a member of Mr. White's church," 
added the elf, by way of suggestion. 

" Gould mother have been the reo/ advancer of the money, 
after all ;" muttered Tom to himself. " It would be easy for 
her, through the agency of her pastor, to make Mr. Asbury 
her almoner. She is a modest, delicate soul, doing good by 
stealth, and when performing a kindness, always retiring 
behind some screen, like Mr. Asbury, who receives the 
eredit of her charity. But, no ; it cannot be ; the stingy 
<dd hunks, her husband, holds his purse strings too tight for 
her to have so much money. Besides, Mr. Asbury is of too 
rincere a nature to lend himself even to so pious a fraud. 
*No,' he would have said right out, 'a friend, who desires to 
remain unknown, is lending you this — ^reserve your thanks 
for her ;' whereas his manner, throughout the whole transac- 
tion, left no room to doubt that he was himself the lender ; 
and his manner is as honest as his word. No ; my mother 
did not advance the money ! But, granting that this is the 
&et, how would the simple agency of her pastor in the affiur, 
make him the ' best friend I have in the world ' ? No. I 
am not yet on the track ! " He looked awhile at the point 
of his boot, and then continued. " Could he have been the 
lender himself ? Impossible. What interest could he have 
b me more than in any other sinner ? Besides, whore could 
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he get the money 1 Ministers are proverbially poo 
grandmother states also that it was at his ' solicitatioi 
Asbory oonsented to supply ipe with means. No; 
not Mr. White. I am far from the track yet ! A 
grandmother says he is the * best friend I have in the 
Umph! I don't understand it. It may be that i 
knowing it, I somehow am entangled in the skein of 1 
tiny. If so, by keeping a sharp eye upon him, I n 
long, get a glimpse at one of the threads." 



CHAPTKR XXTII. 

To PAT away money ! 

It was midnight, and a man with white hairs was strng- 
SliDg ; not with another man, for life or death ; not in the 
^ter, and convulsively splashing, and gurglingly scream- 
Uig, and looking wildly through the darkness for help ; 
hiat, in a library, all alone, and with an invisible enemy 
Qiat had taught him how to crawl through the foul slippery 
iVAys in trade where dollars are gathered, and had school- 
ed him how to set great store ' upon them when once he 
had them in his hand. 

To pay away money ! Not for a something in -exchange, 
to satisfy him that he was receiving its value in a tangible 
rabstance, which, if he wished, he could turn into money 
again, and with a profit that would remunerate him for 
parting with its possession for a time. No ; nothing of 
that kind. For to do this, requires a struggle only on the 
part of a weak, inexperienced mind, rendered timid by non- 
oontact with the daring titans of Business, whose thoughts, 
like their operations, are collossal, and this man's was a 
bold one. 

But 

To pay away money for — Conscience ! 

Not forty or fifty dollars — ^not a few hundreds, that he 
would never miss, but — hundreds of thousands ! 

What does that require ? 
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From one who is scrupulously honest from instinet— nd 
there are such men — but little perhaps ; but from oie 
Tvho has fought his way, step by step, from poverty to ofi- 
lence in the sharp conflict of New York trade, where tke 
contestants, gradually hardened by the crushing preaim 
of competition, are not over-particular as to how, bo kig 
as they do, succeed — ^what then ? 

It tries a man, perhaps T No ; it don't try him — only i 
part of him ; a part that has influence upon him — great in- 
fluence — influence that he dreams not of till he attea^ 
to run counter to its dicta, when it suddenly rises with tke 
indignant air of an insulted bully, and teaches him thit ii 
it he has — a master. 7%en he awakes from the old, M, 
close-hugged thought that he can do what he pleases; tks 
he feels, with a humiliating blush, that he is no longer tb 
ruler of his own thoughts, the prompter of his own to* 
tions — that indeed he never was. Then, in his most iato* 
rior being, he realizes, experiences, in mingled amaseoMit 

. and alarm, that there is incorporated with his being la /s- 
teUigence of whose existence as a living veritt he prefi- 
ously was ignorant. True, he had frequently heard it ifo* 
ken of by preachers, but he did not believe it ; had sees 
allusions to it in his reading, but these had not shaken Ui 
incredulousness ; had now and then heard or read paiMp* 
concerning it in the Bible, but they had failed to inpffen 
him as sober truths. He had heard experienced profestofi 
of religion speak of it as the seat and suggester of ailmaaner 
of wickedness ; but he, with many others, had put sucbinf* 
viduals down in his thought as simply echoes of a class of ptr- 

' sons who have a habit of talking that tcay, lie had ^ 
heard men of great intelligence — authors, editors, an^ ^^ 
gymon of certain denominations — speak of it with aa in* 
crcduIouH smile, and knowingly pronounce it an iDTentiuo 
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of the early and ignorant ages ; and his own judgment, for 
all be could do to resist it, it must be confessed, sided with 
theirs ; and thereafter, whenever allasion was made to it in 
ids bearing or reading, be smiled, also. But, now, he be- 
gins to understand that the experienced professors were 
nd simply mere echoes ; that the subject was a recU one ; 
and that the thing itself is a live truth — a strong, sin- 
ewy, full-blooded Intelligence, cunningcr than any fox or 
serpent, and more spiteful and malignant than a low-browed 
woman ; a thing of amazing power, and before whose tre- 
ViendouB energies his will is as a mere child's ; a thing 
that leads, and plays, and mocks, and trifles with bim as it 
pleases — ^but careful always to so beguile him that when 
he would do right, he, of his own strength, can not. 

For this crafty Intelligence, all unknown to and unsus- 
pected by its dupe, has grown old and strong — 0, how 
strong ! — in the art of governing, and also in its likes and dis- 
likes, and will brook no change or interference in them — 
from kitn. 

And if, as in the case of the poor struggler in the libra- 
ij, it be incorporated with the being of one who, under its 
tuition, has made the gathering of dollars the great aim of 
his life's best years, this strong, subtle Intelligence has 
taught him how to love them, too, as much for their own 
take as for the consciousness of the power that they bring. 

It is easy, in view of past delinquencies in honesty, to 
say, with an effort of the mind, ' Pay up all thou owest, and 
be at peace.' But an effort of the mind is one thing, and 
an effort of the heart another. 

This man had found it so. In a solemn moment, his 
mind bad bade him * pay,' and he mentally consented, and 
appointed the time when he would seriously set about it. 
l^t now — to-night, the Subtle Intelligence that bad bo- 
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fooled him thronghont a long basiness manhood, wta king 
a say, and its word was — * No /* 

And it was a strong word, too ; stronger than the Ninl'ii 
which quailed before it into a comer, where it debtlrf 
whether it had not been too fast in its suggestion, sad wkete 
it had not better propose to the man to follow the eoosil 
or rather the order ^ of — ^The Bully. 

A strong word ; that shook the poor old brain bensiik 
those white hairs as it neyer had been shaken before ; tkl 
strained the sweat, with a more than hydranlie presserii 
from the lowest depths of his being np to his forehead il 
great dancing globules ; and that caused that poor M 
atruggler on his way to The Kingdom to pause, and wafer, 
and consider whether he was not paying too mneh for thi 
quieting of the Little Monitor within — ^whether indeed he had 
not better — turn back, 

Tes ; for it resolved itself into this — ^whether it wen 
not wiser to give up his Faith, to cast it away at ta ei* 
pensive and an uncertain thing, and to hold on to that whisk 
he knew to be both substantial and sure — his Moicsr ! 

It was a trying question ; for he knew, now, that to ie> 
linquish his Faith, was to throw up his only chance of ad* 
vation. There was no guess work about it ; no dial n- 
certainty : for he had been permitted to grasp just so mesk 
of the plan of Redemption as to know that it was a solean 
fact, and not a mere human invention. If he could hafi 
thought otherwise, bo would have been easy — happy. Bot, 
no ; he was too conscious of its truth ; examination ui 
experience had confirmed it : and he could not believe it a 
fiction, if he would. He had repented and been forgiven, tad 
had a new account opened with him, and all that was asked 
at his hands was that he should keep alive his fiitb— 
nothing more ; and this — ^liis only hope, his all — he fro* 
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oied keecmld not afford to keep, since it suggetted the pro- 
priety of — ^rOLLOWIRO THE DICTATES OF HIS OWM OONSOIENOE ! 

If he did not owe so much, he thoaght he could pay it 
without a murmur ; btft Two hundred and twenty-eight 

ttMwmad was — a great deal of money to pay away on old 

■aorefl ! True, he fairly owed it, and it was wrong to re- 
tein what did not belong to him ; but then, Two hundred and 
Ivanty-eight thousand was — ^money ! He was a long time 
IB first getting that amount together. Many men spend a 
^riM^e life without accumulating a fourth of that sum ; and 
others without gathering an eighth of it ; yes it was — a 
greet deal of money. And then he was not quite certain, 
eren if he parted with this large sum, that he should re- 
hie faith to the end. Men lose their faith for other 
besides not paying their debts ! 

And he had worked so hard for his money too ; had sao- 
riloed so much, endured so much, gone through so much. 

And, now, to give it away ! 

If those whom he owed would compromise — if they would 
agree to take, say ten, or even twenty-five cents on the dol- . 
]ar» then perhaps he might be willing ! 

But to give away the tohole amount ^no, he didn't think 

he could quite do that. It was, in his view, asking altogether 

TOO HUGH ! 

Having thus brought his hope of salvation down to a dollar- 
and-cent view, he mechanically lit a cigar and breathed easier. 
A weight appeared to have been removed from his breast ; 
sad for the first time since his religious awakening, he ex- 
perienced a freedom from all sense of moral accountability. 
A still calm, a dead indifference to conscience, pervaded his 
whole being. He thought of his Maker— of the soul's im- 
mortal Future^-of the Judgmentr— of the bright reward of 
those who hold out in faith to the last; but without any 
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consciousness of hope, of confidence, or dread. It ^s,<ic 
the contrary, with the same stagnancy of mind, the hm 
absence of feeling, on this subject, that used to be hii «t 
his conversion. 

He could not account for this great and sadden chngi; 
and if he felt easy, his inability to comprehend the eiMii 
rendered him, in what Reuben would call his most ii* 
terior nature, uneasy at his easiness. Something was wroig 
within ; but what, he could not fi&thom. 

After finishing his cigar, he ascended to his room, ail 
went to bed — omitting, with a mingled carelessness and ii* 
difference at which he was himself surprised, his usssl efM> 
ing prayer. 

He lay down — ^but not to sleep. The revolution in Ul 
mind — the departure of his interest in the afiirs of Tb 
Kingdom — and the ease with which he refrained from com- 
muning with his Maker, puiiled him till a late hour, whentk 
cause unexpectedly darted across his mind, and benuM 
him like a sudden stroke of paralysis. 

He had lost his Faith ! 
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The millionaire rose lat«, and uneasy. 
Be reviewed the struggle of the past nightj for the purpose 
of discoTering, if possible, wherein he had so grievously 
erred, as to warrant the disastrous sequence mentioned in 
the last line of the preceding chapter. But the effort proved 
ibortive, and he gave it up, though not without a cloudy 
brow. He saw, indeed, that the gross direction in which his 
thoiights had wandered, had had not a little to do with the 
flight of his Faith. But, though sensible of the tremendous 
power and subtlety of The Inner Tempter, he was far from 
lospecting that he would not have had those thoughts but 
for its insidious whispers. 

Days and weeks passed on ; but he continued in the same 
stagnant state. He tried to shake it off in intellectual dis- 
sipation — ^by seeking to amuse himself, as of yore, with the 
miscellaneous literary nothings which are daily falling from 
the press, and which occupy so much space in most public 
and private libraries ; in sly visits to the theatre and the 
opera ; and in assisting at early soirees and converzationes. 
But his efforts terminated in disappointment. He had lost 
all relish for such things. His inner being yearned for 
something more substantial. He felt that, in his conversion, 
he had been elevated to something higher ; and to turn to 
these, was like descending. They seemed insignificant, fio- 
UilouB^-deneath him. He could no longer appreciate nor 
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enjoy them. He felt that he wanted something more worthy 
the grasp of a mind that had risen above paerilitiea — some- 
thing earnest^ something real. He turned to the stronger 
poets, novelists, biographers, — ^to the chaster records of in- 
cident and travel — to the higher-toned reviews, periodicals 
and newspapers, but without satisfying his longing: all 
seemed alike empty, weak, and Kftearnest. Meinwhile, 
behind his unappeased craving, lingered, like a gentle re- 
proach, the memory of the sweet Faith which he had loati 
and which smilingly invited him to look Up for it again. 
This, an inward monitor told him, was his wisest course ; 
but he had no inclination to follow it He thought he would 
do so, at some future time, but not just then. Yeff — at some 
future time. 

But the hankering within still continued. It was not 
satisfied with ' some other time,' and tootdd not be. ' Now^ 
would be better,' it whispered ; but while he mentally ad- 
mitted the appropriateness of the suggestioUv he had no 
disposition to act upon it. With the departure of Fahlu 
went out, as it seemed to him, Energy also. 
And thus it was with him from day to day. 
He read, as before ; but he could no longer feel the words, 
nor grasp the points in the topics presented. What^ in other 
days, would have stirred, eloctrified, and set every wheel in 
the machinery of his being in exciting aotivitj, eonld nottoaeh 
him now, nor stir up an emotion. True, he had belh 
thoughts and feelings, but they appeared to him like thoea 
that skim over the surface of our interior nature whem Ai 
system is in a state of comparative torpor. Bookie 
sines and newspapers that rank high in pnblie 
and that he formerly perused with interest, seemed te 
now like so many inanities. He read them, but Ua 1^ ilM 
voluntarily curled over them with contempt Ha 
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bered readiog when a child, ' The Wonderful History of 
Jiaek the Giant Killer,' and these appeared to him onlj Jack 
the Giant Killers on a larger scale. He felt that he had 
Been above them ; but how, or in what way, he could not 
—liirfiictorily define. All he knew was that they did not, 
mmld not satisfy him. His spirit clamored for more nutri- 
tkniB food. 

Family worship, which since his awakening, he had intro- 
dnood into his household, he still formally observed ; but 
Us interest in it had ceased. When reading a chapter in 
Ae Bible, it was to him like going through a species of 
flKxral drudgery. In prayer, his lips spoke, but not his 
heart. But for fear of the remarks of his wife, (who, poor 
jmil ! was not so blind as he supposed) and the servants, he 
'would have given them up altogether. He attended church 
end prayer meeting, as usual ; but the preaching palled 
«|Mm his ear, and the prayer-meetings had no attraction for 
Um : he simply accompanied his wife — that was all. 

Say after day and week after week passed by, but without 
fitalising his energies, of carrying off the moral nightmare 
that held down his being. He was like one who is equally 
shut out from heaven and from hell. He could find no in- 
twest in the things of the world, and was indifferent to those 
ef leligion. 
' Mn. Bigne'l, though privately distressed at the great 
ebange which had come upon him, carefully refrained from 
making any allusion to it. As he did not make her his con- 
fdent^ and as he always adroitly introduced another topic or 
Toae to retire whenever he suspected that she was about to 
umpire the cause of his inquietude, she of course had no 
due to form an intelligent opinion concerning it. But she 
knew, from her own christian experience, that he, in a weak 
noment, must have failed to comply with some decree of 
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conscience, and that the Tempters were now being snfiered to 
lead him tli rough dark waters, for a brief season, as a whole- 
some lesson for the future. 

She, at length, sought an interview with Reuben, and 
laid the case before him. The latter heard the intelligence 
with surprise and grief; and, though severely pressed bj 
his pastoral duties, he jct found time to make an early call 
upon his father, who received him with a show of hearti- 
ness, but privately was neither sorry nor grateful for the 
visit. He was glad to see the son, but was indifferent as 
to the clergyman. 

Reuben, however, knew his man, and broke the iee al 
once. 

*' You are -unhappy ?'' he obsprved, with his osaal wis* 
ning smile. 

" How do you. know ?" asked the millionaire, staring it 
him. 

" It is visible in your face. Come, father-— oonfess it !" 

His affectionate tone and manner were not to be resisted, 
and his parent sighed. 

Reuben observed him steadily a few minutes, and then 
said : 

" Have confidence in me, father ; do, for my sake and 
your own. I cannot be at ease, and you in suffering. HafS 
confidence in me. It may bo that I can brush awaj thii 
cobweb which wraps you in gloom, and let in light. Bara 
confidence in me !*' 

A tear trickled slowly down the old gentlemaa'a oheeL 
The ice was beginning to melt. 

'* I have lost my faith !" he said, with diffionlty mlnii- 
ing a sob. 

" Not lost it," returned Reuben ; ** no, not loat it Sonka^ 
thrust down and covered over, by the preasnM d aa tfil 
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eart, it may indeed be — ^but not lost ! The sweet angel 
llat at Gk>d's bidding takes up her home in the breast of 
lie Forgiven, is not so easily driven from her post. Conr- 
^, therefore; though prostrate and perhaps wounded — 
ir the Inner Tempter knows no mercy ! — she will rise 
l^n and re-fill you with bright joy. But," looking at him 
few moments, " The Tempter is not permitted to do this 
ithout a cause. Tou, in a weak moment, had relaxed your 
i^ance ; had forgotten the admonition to ' watch and 
ray ;' had neglected some important duty ; had inadvert- 
dtly omitted to trust in The Only One for strength, and 
isensibly relied upon your own ; or been unwilling — ^for 
Oman nature is weak ! — to follow some suggestion of 
SBScience ?" 

" The latter I*' sobbed the millionaire, covering his face 
ith his hands. 

Reuben's brow became mournful. If he pitied the man 
ad the father, he felt for the christian, more. 

'• Have you forgotten," he said gently, ** that, in His love 
dd mercy, it was God who first sought you; that it was 
[e who, from pure compassion, planned the great scheme 
r Redemption, that you might not be lost through your 
wn natural proclivity to evil ; that when he speaks to you 
irough the voice of The Inner Monitor, it is for your 
earcst good? He would have you happy, even here on 
irth, as it is the privilege of all His people to be ; and 
lerefore He has asked you to remove some bar to your 
■anquility — some weight that sits heavily upon your heart, 
lat it may no more trouble you, and that you mai/ be hap- 
j\ Why not remove it, then? Think — it is God who 
^quests it — God, the Merciful —Mfho would rescue you, not 
ttly from Satan, but — yourself I" 

The millionaire breathed hard. 
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" Why not remove the bar ?" said Reuben, gently. "U 
may try you — severely, perhaps ; for there are things dttt 
have great hold upon the heart, and to part with them sem 
like separating from a cherished portion of onr very is* 
ture. But the sterner the trial, the greater the trimiifk. 
Besides, The Father is kind, considerate, just : whatem 
He calls upon His children to do, He gives them the iirmgA 
to perform. Why not remove the bar T" 

The millionaire shook his head despondingly. 

" I know it is my duty," he said, coloring with hoailii- 
tion ; " but I cannot raise the courage !*' 

And he glanced at the clergyman with an air that mi, 
" There — now, it is all out ; and despise me if you like I** 

" Of course not,** said Reuben, smiling. " No man bai 
courage i?i himself to respond with cheerfulness to a eoa* 
mand from Grod ; for the Inner Tempter gives him eoBi- 
dence only for evil. But he has a Father on whom he eta eiD 
in every emergency ; a Father, who is a Father. Did fm- * 

" What ?** 

" Ask The Father to gii;e you courage V 

The millionaire hung down his head in silence. 

Reuben understood him, and was pained. 

" It is so difficult for us to appreciate the subtlety ttl 
power of The Heart !*' he observed, with a sympattiiqi 
smile. " So hard to realize that it is continually playilg 
upon our faculties so as to make us forget what we ought 
to remember, and to remember what we ought to forget* 
Have you never noticed, while in prayer and also whUi 
endeavoring to centralize your mind upon The Message, it 
the sanctuary, how worldly and unworthy thoughts iniifr 
ously steal in, and artfully, yet imperceptibly to yovirseK 
push aside the purer ones that filled you, as it were, witk 
a spirit of sweet lowliness, before ?" 
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The milKonaire bowed assent. 

** These are the wily whispers of The Heart/' said Reu- 
ben ; " of The Heart — the chief ally of Satan — which is 
eoDstantly and malioionsly aiming to beguile ns away from 
God, from hope, from truth, from confideiMe, and leading 
1M into all manner of sin and error. Hence, when, under 
tiM benign influence of the new spirit which is given to 
us at conversion, we say, ' we will do this* or ' that,' The 
Heart at once meanly sets to work to thwart us ; and while 
tbe spirit is willing, the heart is not : and so great is the 
power of the latter upon our faculties, that, unless we ask 
fiir Help and receive it, the thing we have proposed to do, 
we c€m not." 

The millionaire began to understand himself more dis- 
tinctly than ever before. t 

" What poor fellows we are !" he exclaimed, with a hu- 
miliaUng smile. 

•* Very poor I" said Eeuben, " and therefore when we see 
a brother falling or already fallen, we know how to feel 
lor him. Tou perceive now, do you not, why we cannot 
trust ourselves ?" 

Mr. Bignell bowed. 

"And also," continued Eeuben, "why we need The 
l's hand to hold us up at every step ?" 
Clearly." 

But, joy !" cried Reuben ; " we have The Father to lean 
on, to protect us, to hold us up ! Let The Tempters play 
upon us ever so meanly, they cannot deprive us of His 
affection or support ; for His love and mercy endure for- 
ever : and though they allure us into the darkest valley 
of doubt, or gloom, or error, one cry to The Father will 
bring Him to our side !" 
" One cry?" said the millionaire, waking up, as it were,in hope* 
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" One cry," returned Reuben ; " one cry, in fidth." 

"But," said Mr. Bignell, hesitatingly, "what if we have 
no faith V* 

" Faith, like grace, and mercy, and all things else, ii i 

gift, and is fr^e to all who will ask for it If you hxn 

-no confidence that God will grant your petition, pray for 

the faith first, and then for the object of yonr desire, and 

He will give it you." 

" Ask — a^k /*' repeated Mr. Bignell, with a slight tinge 
of bitterness. " It is all ask !" 

"All '" said Reuben. " Man is a fallen creature, and 
if he will not remember it. He who alone reigns will soctt 
find a way to make him — ^not through any egotistic vanity 
on His own part, for tfuU is not an attribute of The Father! 
but, for the poor fellow's good. Man is proud, rebelliouSi 
and desires to have every thing his own way. He desires 
to reach Leaven, but only in a way agreeable to himseK 
The Appointed Way is not satisfactory to him ; he wants to 
get there by a course of his own. This spirit," added Ben- 
ben, gently shaking his head, " will not do with TheFat^ 
er! It evinces ingratitude for His love, an utter wantcf 
respect for His dignity, and a disposition in man to <9«flt 
imth HiH as icith an equal I Prayer, which opens an in- 
ner fountain of 'purer ^ truer thoughts, alone prepares is 
to realize xvlio and what we are ; breaks up onr pride, cor 
rebelliousness, our sense of strength in ourselves, and teadk* 
es that is of the last importance for us to know— oar^itfftr 
dependence vpon God ! More — ^it brings ns in oommui- 
on with Him, and enables us to comprehend that in His 
we have a Friend who is lovingly preparing na, degree bj 
degree, for our High Inheritance. Have you never eb> 
served the still joy, the holy calm that pervades car lAob 
being when, on bended knees, we approach The Fathefyii 
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lowly reverence ?" Mr. Bignell bowed. " You see the 
kej, thoD, to that still joy» which might be always ours, 
eould we but coDtinually bear the key in mind — lowly rev- 
erence ! This brings with it all other essential thoughts, 
and constructs our spirit into a proper frame. Then we 
1mm to walk like little children, and to lean with trusting 
eonfidence in^The Father. Would we have faith — we ask 
for it ; mercy, hope, favor — we pray for it. TTien all is well 
with ua : for we are walking in the Prescribed Way. But," 
checking himself, and surveying his companion a few mo- 
aaents with a smile of blended sympathy, moumfulness and 
reproach, ** it was the Inner Tempter who suggested that 
remark — not your better angel !" 

The old gentleman blushed and turned his eyes aside. 
" Tou are right !" he exclaimed, smiting his forehead. 
** And I am a poor, weak, miserable old fool !" 

** Not quite that, my father !" said Reuben, affectionately. 
■• You are sfmply the dupe of your own heart, which, at 
ihe instigation of The Invisible Enemy is employing every 
artifice in its power to prevent you from calling on The 
Only One who can lead you out of this by-path into which 
joa have unwittingly strayed !" 

The millionaire sprang to his feet and paced the apart- 
ment in deep agitation. 

" Tell me what to do !" he exclaimed. " I know — I feel 
thai I have done wrong, and that I am now paying the price 
ef my error. But when I think of it, I am confused, be- 
wildered, and know not what step to take. Tell me what 
to do ; and though it breaks my heart-strings, I will do it !" 

"My poor, poor father I" cried Reuben, mournfully. 
"How nearly to the edge of the world have The Tempters 
fueceeded in drawing you again ! Sit down, my father, till 
I explain this matter. In all pertaining to his salvation, 

14 
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man himself does nothing, can do nothing. The work, from 
first to last, is already done. Christ performed it all. There 
is nothing left to do, and least of all for the sinner, who,i 
fallen being, is by nature so full of unoleanness, that for him 
to even think upon heavenly things is profanity." 

** You place the poor fellow very low !*' observed Mr. Big- 
nell, with a humiliating smile. 

" No, not /,*' returned Reuben " but sin — ^which tainti 
him like a leprosy, and from which The Great Supreme 
shrinks in loathing, because He is pure^ and it impure." 

" ' Shrinks !' " repeated the millionaire, in astonishment 
" How then is it that some find favor in His sight ? Is not 
the sinner forgiven ?" 

'* The sinner — yes ; sin — no ! The latter He may not, 
CAN not pardon. Its fate, with that of its arch fabricator, 
is already writ ; but for its willing dupe and victim, He, in 
love and mercy, has made ample provision, in the saozifiee 
of His beloved Son, in whose all-powerful Name all who 
tcould MAT come, and find favor. But they must oome Oi 
THEY ARE ; they must bring nothing — ^no good deeds nor 
thoughts nor words of their own; they must not BAy, 'I 
have done this good thing,' or ' thought that' or ' said thns 
and thus. Lord,' but they must approach Him as sappfi* 
ants for mercy, having nothing, tendering nothing, and 
pleading The Blood shed on Calvary as their onfy gionnd 
of hope." 

« I understand," said Mr. Bignell. " But what I refiw- 
red to is this : I have committed a grievous fault— one thit 
has deeply ofiended God, to whom 1, of coarse, owe some 
reparation. Now what shall I do ? Tell me, plainly : aad 
though it may crush me, I will do it 1" 

A mournful smile rose to Reuben's fkee. 

" The Inner Tempter is still playing npon yoiiit mjfOCK 
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hfther" he obserred, "and will not let joa see! The 
reparation is already made !" 

Mr. Bignell was incredalous and bewildered. 

" Already ?** he repeated, coloring. 

" Already," answered Reaben ; " by The Redeemer." 

** What, then, am / to do V asked the millionaire, dumb- 
Granded. 

" Confess the sin to Ood, and ask Him to forgive you." 
Bat it is 80 grievous ! Will He ?" 
Is it not already atoned for — ^by His Son ?" returned 
Beaben, smiling. "And has He not said, 'All things 
iHiatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall re- 
oeive V " 

The millionaire shook his head. He was not yet satis- 
Bad. Reuben saw that the Inner Tempter still had power 
Bpon him ; was still befooling him. 

Yoa want to do something ?" he said, pleasantly. 
I think Icught to !" was the confused reply. 

" Then," observed Reuben, rising, " you had better con- 
far with some other counsellor ; for I can give you no bet- 
ter advice : nor |im I aware that any thing you can do, will 
pdliate your offence in any degree." 

" Stay," said Mr. Bignell, hastily ; " keep your seat." 
Cbrering his face with his hands and shaking his head. 
« I im yery — ^very sad !" 

Reuben was touched. 

''Lay your case before The Father," he said, gently, " and 
be assured that all will be well." 

"I will — ^I will!" cried the millionaire, sobbing. 

*' And not timidly," said Reuben, " as if you did not 
look for pardon ; but as an erring son hoping for forgive- 
ness for Another's sake — ^The Beloved's, who died that 
your prayer might be heard 1" 
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" I will. But—" 

But, again 1 

" What V asked Reuben, gently. 

" I cannot think The Lord icill forgive me T' 

" Alas ! poor heart !" murmured Reuben, sighing. *'Im 
must go farther back than that," he said, enoonrtgioglj* 
" You must pray believingly ; but, you are so helpless, tint 
you cannot have even belief, unless The Father gives it to 
you ! This, however. Ho will grant, if you ask Him." 

" You push me off further and yet further, with ctwj 
word ! " sobbed the millionaire, his head bowed in aagiuA 
upon his breast. 

" I would simply show you your real position I " re- 
turned Reuben. " I would not delude you with false viewi, 
nor be instrumental in your ruin, by beguiling you with da* 
lusive hopes. Above all, dear father, I would not have jos 
approach The ^Searcher of Hearts without a due sense of Hu 
august greatness and your own utter unworthiness. If,** ki 
added, with solemnity, '* if in your interior being, yw •^ 
count yourself as possessing in His eyes a single particle of 
merit ; if you privately think of any one good thing which, 
in your mind, should entitle you to Favor ; if you hold uf 
one or any number of things whose possession is dearer to 
you than Christ; if, for His sake, you are unwilliog,if 
needs be, to give up all you have ; if in your heart, there ii 
any hidden thing that you design to withhold ; if yoa ire 
indisposed to submit unmurmuringly to whatever He mij 
impose upon you ; if you believe you have the faintest veiti|e 
of a right, inherent, for any cause, in yourself, to treai with 
The Supreme ; if you think you can in any wise baioaqi 

with Him then, my father, turn back, approach not The 

Throne ; for salvation is through the merits of Jesus Christ 
alone : it is ti/ree gift and therefore is not for Ton ! '* 
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The millionaire mentally recoiled ^m these few words as 
from before a descending sledge-hammer. His face, shaded 
\>j his hands, was bowed down in helpless despair upon his 

" Bat," continued Reuben, whose heart bled at his misery, 
""if you feel that you have no claim ; if you realise that you 
are, as it were, struggling in the waves of your own sins ; if, 
in yourself, you can see no good thing, and your only hope 
is in The Blood shed for fallen men ; if you are willing to 
eome as a poor helpless sinner who is conscious that he can 
do nothing for himself; if you come in the name of The 

Bedeemer, for mercy then, my father, take heart ! for 

God from His high throne, and the Prince at His right hand, 
and all the ransomed hosts of heaven, with one loud cheer- 
nig and inspiring voice, cry, * Co?7ie!*^* 

The millionaire looked up, and started to his feet. Tears 
were streaming from his eyes ; but they were not those of 
one in darkness, but in light. Faith, relieved from the 
pressure of doubt and fear, and the love of money, that had 
borne and held it down, uprose again and reillumed him with 
ue brightness and the warmth and the stirring joy of her 
sweet unshackled presence ; and the spirit of the poor fel- 
low was buoyant with gladness, for he perceived The Hand 
tkat was leading him along, and he knew that he should now 
be able to walk in the line of duty — to make restitution and 
bU — ^without shrinking and without trembling ; he felt strong 
in Another's strength, not his own ; and he burst out, in 
mingled gratitude and praise. 

'* Arise, my soul, my joyful powers, 

And triumph in my God ; 
Awake, my voice, and lend proclaim 

His glorious grace abroad 
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'* The furms of everlastiDg loye 

Beneath my soal he placed, 
And on the Rock of agea set 

My dippery footstepa fast 

** Arise, my sool ; awake, my Toio6b 

And tones of plearare ring ; 
Load hallelujahs shall address 

My Savior and my King.** 

What followed was not for human ears ; bnt die Ini 
Tempter shrunk back, silenced and abashed, for a time. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

The governess was perhaps the only person rendered un- 
ihappy by the marriage of the elf. She, of late had been more 
of a companion than a mentor to her charge, to whom she had 
grown tenderly attached ; and on the departure of the latter, 
on her wedding trip, she could not resist a feeling of sadness. 

A sense of loneliness came over her, too. For the great 
&ct stared her in the face that she must shortly seek another 
home ; or rather, to speak more plainly, another situation. 
For his daughter married, her employer would of course 
have no further need of her services. True, the merchant 
had intimated nothing of the kind; but she nevertheless 
was as conscious of it as though he had uttered it to her in 
10 manv words. 

The long-continued illness of her mother acting as a steady 
drain upon her earnings, Alice, in view of the exceeding 
limitedness of her means, felt the necessity of providing, 
without loss of time, for the change that her intuition told 
her was soon to take place in her position. She therefore 
drew up an advertisement for a situation, which she inserted 
in the * Tribune ' and the ' Times,' and waited hopefully for 
an answer. 

The advertisement was observed by Mr. Brown, while 
running over the morning papers at the store ; and though 
regretting that any circumstance should separate him from 
one whom he so highly esteemed, yet, sensible that he should 
no longer be in want of her aid, the tender-hearted mer- 
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chant was thankful that her good sense had saved him from 
the embarrassment of telling her so. 

Mr. Asbury also noticed the advertisement ; but, with his 
usual reserve, made no comment upon it. 

Alice, in a few days, received four or five replies, none of 
which however impressed her very &vorably with the heart 
of their writers, and she repeated the application. To this 
she received but a single answer, but it was so courteously 
phrased, that she at once called on the party — a retired 
lawyer in Tenth street, with two twin daughters not yet in 
their teens After a brief conversation in reference to the 
duties, salary, etc., Alice referred the lawyer for her char- 
acter and capacity, to Mr. Brown and Mr. Asbury^ and took 
her leave. The references were satis&ctory, and she was 
engaged. It was agreed that she should enter upon the 
initial labors of her new situation as soon after the return 
of her late charge as possible ; and Alice, with a painfal 
foreboding of she knew not what, awaited, with a sort of 
desperate calmness, whatever was in store for her. 

An evening or two after the completion of her engagement 
with the lawyer, Alice, while reading, was interrupted by 
the entrance of a visitor. It was the satirist — Gresainger. 

Alice received him with mingled stateliness and afbbility. 

** I am here, Miss Russell," he said, afler hearing of her 
intended change, " to renew to you the ofier of my hand and 
name ; and to invite you to give up this kind of life, whidi 
mast be painful to one of your superior mind, and enter 
upon a sphere worthy of you." 

"I thank you, Mr. Oressinger," returned Alice with an 
appearance of tranquility which she did not feel ; " bnt^ at 
I have informed you many times, I cannot entertain snoh a 
proposal from any one, while my parent remaina in her 
present condition." 
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" Why should that hinder you ? " demanded Grcssinger. 
"Four mother can reside with us, and receive firom you a 
personal care which now you would but cannot give to her, 
asd which she cannot obtain from strangers ?" 

** Your suggestion is generous, and I appreciate it. But 
were I ever so strongly inclined to follow it, my better judg- 
nent would prevent me. I could never consent to bring a 
sick mother into my husband's house. However kindly he, 
at first, might think of it, the gossiping world — a harsh 
judge ! — ^would soon cure him of his magnanimity, and, most 
likely, sour him with mortification, if not embitter my parents' 
days and mine. For his sake, then, my mother's, and my 
own, it is necessary for me to be prudent." 

A slight tremor in the lip and a barely perceptible 
kindling in the eye of her auditor informed the governess- 
that she was in the presence of a lion who would roar, but 
that he believed the soft bleating of the lamb would serve 
bis purpose better. 

" I regret your determination, Miss Russell," he remark- 
ed. " I had hoped that, seeing how faithfully I for three 
years had waited on you, you would have been willing to 
reward my constancy and my love with a more agreeable 
return. ' Love for love,' the motto the world over, does 
not, it appears, pass current among all hearts ; owing, it 
may be," he added, bitterly, " that some are so cold by 
nature that they cannot appreciate, because they are unable 
to experience, so warm a sentiment !" 

"You forget yourself, Mr. Qre8singer!"said Alice. 

" That at least cannot be said of you. Miss Russell. Yon 

shelter yourself behind a rampart made up in part of ' the 

continued illness of your mother,' and of a cold, deliberate 

^pmdence* from which you can safely bid defiance to love's 

honest importunities I'* 

14? 
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Gressinger*s nostril quivered under a deep breath, but 
he made no remark. 

" After my refusal, you, with some emotion, desired the 
jnriTilege of continuing your visits as a friend. To this, 
feeling for your apparent suffering, I assented. Ere long, 
lioweTer, yon startled me with a second proposal, which I 
also refused. An apology for your forgetfulness of the 
character of your visits induced me to overlook your fault ; 
bnt it also taught me the necessity of a moderate degree of 
reserve towards you for the future. In this, as you con- 
tinued to call, I hoped for protection from similar offen- 
ces. [Her auditor's brow darkened.] But I was destined 
to disappointment. From time to time you broke your 
promise, and seemed to think that perseverance would 
eveDtually conquer me into acquiescence. Had my mother 
recovered, perhaps it might ; for the human heart — ^mine, 
at least — ^is sometimes tempted, against its better judg- 
ment, to yield to importunity : but it would have been at 
the price of your happiness and mine, for where woman 
weds without love, she weds — splendid, it may be, but yet 
corroding misery. In this, as in the previous case, where, 
sir, do yon find reason for charging me with having ' led 
yon on V " 

" Enongh, Miss Russell !" exclaimed Gressinger, rising. 
" We understand each other. My position is not very flat- 
tering, I confess. But it serves me right. I should have 
given my attentions to one of my own standing in society — 
to a LADT, and not to a mere lady's attendant /" 

A quick, hot blush, and Alice sprang to her feet, with 
eyes flashing lightnings. 

" Go, sir !" she cried, pointing sternly to the door. " (Jo !" 

Gressinger turned pale ; his lip and nostril quivered : 
and his features became set into a deep frown. 
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*' You carry it with a high hand for a governess P* he ob- 
served, with a malignant sneer. 

** Go— COWARD I'* 

Gressinger became speechless — ^livid ; and half awed by 
her imposing air, he, as if fascinated by the magnetic in- 
fluence of her scintillating orbs, involantarily moved slowly 
backward from the apartment, and disappeared— -obserying 
her steadily to the last. 

As the hall door closed upon him, and the echo of his 
retreating steps died away, Alice tottered to the sofa, and 
covering her face with her handkerchief, uttered a mota- 
like sob, and burst into tears. 

Gressinger^-confused, indignant, humiliated, and his neek 
and countenance darkened by a deep blush, strode home 
and darted, like a guilty thing flying from himself, up to 
his room. 

''All's over!'' he muttered, smiting his forehead with 
his clenched fist, and pacing the chamber with staggering 
steps. " I am a fool ! a silly boy, more than a grown man 
What infernal spirit is it that possesses me ? To undo, 
with a single word, the efforts of years! To spitefully 
wound the feelings of a defenceless woman ! To sink, in 
an instant, without a struggle, from a gentleman into a 
ruffian ! To yield, on every occasion, to the vulgar pro* 
clivities of a brutal temper ! (Smiting his forehead, again.) 
Out, lout!" 

All things have an end in time— even honeymoons. Hr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Bignell returned home, at the end of a 
month, as Tom remarked to his father-in-law, " fiigged oui** 
The elf, having been a married woman precisely foor 
and two days, considered herself a remarkably great 
keeper, and after indulging in a few critioisms on domeiiie 
management generally, patronisingly informed her bn^ 
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iDg father and grandmother that she should now take the 
burden of the household arrangements upon herself. Her 
father hoped it would do her good ; grandmother called 
her a dear ' surprising child,' and Tom, with a knowing 
wink at the merchant, offered to set up an intelligence of- 
fice to supply servants to that house alone, and thought he 
would make a good business of it The elf pouted, ^and 
had some notion of going off into a crying fit, but finally 
eoncluded, now t^at she was the mistress of the house, to 
ihow them what real housekeeping was. She committed 
10 many blunders, however, during the first week, that her 
enthusiasm went down to zero, and she informed grand- 
mother that she was " willing to let things go on as usual." 
She *' was not quite equal," she thought, " to so much re- 
aponaibility." But she eventually improved, and became, 
in time, by general consent, quite a housekeeper. 

Shortly after the return of the wedded pair, Alice com- 
menced making preparations for her departure, and the 
whole household was instantly disturbed : for all loved 
her. 

"0, stay another day— only another; do— won't you, 
gOTee ? " cried the elf, with one arm around her waist and 
lookiDg up at her with smiling eyes whose lids were glittering 
with tears. 

" I have already exceeded my time too long ! " answered 
Alice. "My employer is impatient!" 

" Yes, I know. But one day more^-only one ; that's a 
dear good govee ; only one — ^won't you 1 0,do/ " 

" One more, then ! " said Alice, straining her to her 
breast 

But it was the same the next day, and the next, and the day 
following that ; and Alice saw, that without a heroic effort, 
she should never get away, and, reasoning the case with the 
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elf, she appointed the following Satardaj as the Uit di^rf 
grace. 

It may, to some, be a little thing to turn from one to 
another of life's changes ; a little thing, when oar work ii 
done in one place, to pack up our things, ask for our wtges, 
call a carriage, and remove to a second ; a little thing, to 
look around, for the last time, at chairs and tables and n£u 
and pictures to which we have been so long accustomed ti 
to half consider them our own ; a little thing, to torn ov 
eyes from familiar forms and faces that we, for years, hiTC 
looked upon and loved, as if we had grown up with themtnl 
were all of the same flesh and blood ; a little thing, to tako 
a parting view of the cherished objects in the little bedrooa 
where, in night's silent hours, we have had many eaneil 
thoughts and happy dreams ; a little thing to turn for ever 
from a house, in which we were so kindly treated tbatil 
seemed dearer to us than the one in which we were bore: 
a little thing, perhaps. But, oh ! to hearts which the on- 
pleasantnesses along life's devious lane have failed to steel 
to feeling, it is ?wt a little, but a sad, momentous thing- 
prolific of stirring memories that, from the heart's deep well, 
draw up great swelling tears whose wholesome brine lotldi 
away the scales covering the tubes running from the lidi to 
the seat of life, and sets running all the accumulated recol- 
lections of repeated courtesies that drop by drop had gathered 
there, and that now come bubbling out in one great torreit 
of Conscious Gratitude, which washes them clean of allsesM 
of pride and strength, and bows them down to the bewilde^ 
ing realization that they arc only pilgrims passing throngk 
to The Better Home, after all : and that this house which 
they are leaving is one of the stopping places on the waj ot 
which they were so kindly treated that they never— aOt 
never I — shall forget the dear house itself, nor the ftett of 
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its pleasant family, nor the thousand obliging things (hat 
were said and done to them the while they sojourned there. 

So was it, in thought and feeling, with Alice, for the last 
few days of her stay at the Browns'. 

The last day came, at length, and she was faint at heart 
and sad. A presentiment of some coming great cause of 
sorrow weighed upon her, and added to her melancholy. 
She was to leave at five, and never came that hour so dila- 
torily and yet so soon. All the family were at home, and 
assembled in the parlor, and her heart seemed ascending to 
her throat as she rose to bid them good bye. She shook 
liands with all — with Sprague, whose face, as the observant 
Mr. Asbury quietly observed, was pale as a sheet and whose 
liand trembled more than her own, the last. * 

As she left the room, Mr. Asbury followed. On reach- 
ing the door, he slipped a note into her hand and hurriedly 
whispered, 

" Miss Russell, read this on your way. Good speed !" 

He put her into the carriage which was in waiting, wrung 
her hand, and left her. A moment later, Alice was whirl- 
ing up to Tenth street. Confusedly tearing open the note, 
m bank bill glided out and fell, with its face downward, to 
die floor. Coloring, the agitated governess read as follows : 

** Miss Russell : 

There arc certain states of mind when a little mo- 
ney makes us feel braver. The- long illness of your mother 
must have esJiausted your resources. Replenish them with 
the enclosed, which The Friend of dutiful children is 
graciously pleased to send to you through me. 

Your friend, 

Chaales Asbuey." 

Alice tremulously picked up the fallen paper, and glan- 
cing mt it, burst into tears. 
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It was a five hundred dollar bill. 

Alice felt that of the few great clear-headed heiria tbi 
work in silence in clearing up the rubbish of this old-bniU* 
ing world, she, only a few short moments before, had Bha* 
ken hands with one; and that if he habitually siid bit 
little, that little was to the purpose and was always spokfli 

WELL. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

" To STOP at Sing Sing !" was the main idea in tiie mil- 
Ibnaire's mind as he dashed on in the Hudson Kiver cars. 
"To stop at Sing Sing!" He could make room for no 
other ; for every thought has its associations, and those 
Ui the train of this were as a great throng of spectres and 
filled up every avenue of his hrain, like a dense, hideous 
Cfowd. 

The Subtle Spirit that is suffered to have power upon 
Hien was unwilling to lose one on whom he had confidently 
ooanted for seven and fifty years ; and now that he saw the 
t^oor Fellow making a manly effort to follow the dictates 
of his conscience, he let loose a succession of bewildering 
images and visions to terrify him from his purpose. Fac- 
ulty after faculty was played upon, image upon image and 
vision upon vision were brought in luminous distinctness be- 
fore him to startle, unnerve and restrain him. 

Memory was touched ; and suddenly, as if at the bidding 
of an enchanter, uprose before him a fao simile of his old 
oounting-house, himself sitting in his chair and John Grigg 
— « customer and the father of the man he was on his way 
to see— delivering him a mortgage on his only house and 
lot to secure the payment of certain extended notes. The 
scene changed, and, ere the obligations were due, the man, 
pressed down«^ death by pleurisy, was lying cold and still, 
for the last time, upon his bed ; but his uneasy countenance 
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imploring his creditor to the last not to take advaal^e rf 
his decease to injure the unprotected family he had kft W 
hind. This vanished, and appeared before him the wtdst 
and her three sons beseeching him to remember his proB- 
ise that he would not be hard upon them, and tearfollj Vii 
fruitlessly invoking him to give them time. A fourth |M- 
ture passed before hiiu, and he beheld himself emplojing 
every device to prevent the widow from saving her owi 
and children's little all. Then passed before him the foi^ 
closure — the sale — the purchase by himself — the dead msa'i 
family cast friendless and adrift upon the world — the hearts 
broken widow's death — her first born struggling in the 
waves and finally going down in a gale at sea — ^her ieeoni 
falling from a card table, stabbed to the heart by hit an* 
tagonist for cheating while at play — her third, a midnighl 
thief, breaking into men's stores and houses and robbing 
them while they slept ; free for a time but caught lad 
caged at last, and working out his sentence with a blasted 
name, and perhaps, a heart dead to all sense of hope, of 
truth, of penitence, of shame. 

The millionaire trembled ; and what wonder ? For hil 
for him, that widow might still be living ; that lost saikr 
now be happy himself, and the cause of happiness to ochen ; 
that murdered gambler now leading a different and per^ 
haps a meritorious life ; that penitentiary felon doing good 
service in the cause of God and Humanity. 

" You can give him money," whispered m thought; "M 
will that bring his mother back to life, call up his sailor 
brother from the sea, the gambler from his grave, tad 
repay the convict himself for his destroyed youth and mia* 
ed manhood ? Will it blot out, as though it never had 
been, all the dark error and bitter experience of his nap 
turer life, and restore him back to the bright hopes, tlM 
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artless confidence and the comparative innocence of the 
joong boy who, as his dead father lay upon the bed, said, 
M he drew his arm round the neck of the sobbing widow, 
* Don't cry, ma — don't cry; Bill and Tom and I'll be 
good and work for yon— don't cry, mamma : don't cry !' 
Will it do THIS for him ?" 

" What !" urged another thought, " wnat are you about 
to do t To offer this man money as the price of his des- 
troyed family ? He will kick, spit upon you ! Better far 
to let him alone. He has probably forgotten the great 
wrong you did to him and his, and is doubtless so dead to 
all moral sensibility that he will neither appreciate your 
repentance nor thank you for the restitution." 

" Let him pass," insinuated another. " It will be bet- 
ter for you both. If you give him this money, he will waste it 
all in riot and debauchery — perhaps get killed with it in some 
dmnken brawl, and thus you will have done him a second 
wrong. It would be wiser to keep the money ; or, if your 
conscience will not allow that, to give it to whom it will be 
useful — the deserving poor. Above all things, be careful 
not to give it to him — since it would be more likely to do 
him harm than good." 

vThe millionaire was sorely pressed ; and he probably 
woold have yielded but for the remembrance of a warning 
firom Reuben that " men are so closely beset, that when- 
ever one attempts to take an important step in conscience, 
he unexpectedly finds his best worldly judgment in arms 
against it. How helpless is he, then, since he can put no 
confidence in the counsels even of his own being ! But, 
let him take courage ; there is One whom he can trust. 
Lean on Him, persevere in the step, and all will be well." 

" I will trust in Him !" murmured the poor, bewildered 
man ; " yea, though He slay me !" 
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His heart felt lighter, braveri tfter this ; and when dit 
train stopped at Sing Sing, his self-possession had returned. 

On reaching the office of the superintendent, he present- 
ed a pass from the Mayor, and a few minntea later foond 
himself in the prison parlor and face to faoe with^-Jdu 
Griggs. 

The latter was a personage of about three and thirty ; 
thin, tall, with handsome Grecian features, and a bold dark 
eye that told of a daring, reckless spirit His finely mould- 
cd head shone strikingly in outline, the black glossy hair 
being cut close to the scalp. He was dressed in the stri- 
ped woolen garb of a prisoner, and surveyed hifl visitor 
with an air of mingled curiosity and defiance. 

The millionaire observed him for a moment in silenoa. 

" But for me,*' he mentally exclaimed, " this mind mi^t 
have ripened in honesty, its intelligence have helped in 
some degree to push on the car of human progresa, and its 
energies be now engaged in a noble and ennobling dire^ 
tion. But for me ! 0, who can tell where % aingle had 
act will end !" 

" Do you want to see me ?" asked the convict^ abmptly 

" I — ^yes — that is ^your name is John Origga !" itaa- 

mered Mr. Bignell. 

" John Griggs," said the man, looking down upon hnk 
" What then ?" 

'' Take a seat, sir," said the millionaire, uneasily. 

The man did so, surveying, his visitor with « proud, eoU^ 
suspicious eye. 

" What do you want ?" he demanded. 

His manner was rude and quick, like that of « nin 
who expects no favors at the handa of aooioty and aiki ' 
none. 

" A friend of mine — a very intimate frioad,** pall Mi^ 
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Bignell, coloring, ''who feels an interest in yoar welfare.- 
desired me to call upon you." 

" What for V asked the convict, abmptlj, as at first. 

" To — to — see if I could do anything for you.'* 

The man looked at him, and observing his confusion* 
said, scornfully, 

" You must excuse mCy but — you lie /" 

" Sir I" returned the millionaire, staring at him. 

•* You lie I" repeated the convict, deliberately. " No 
mail sent yon here on any such errand. I have no friends 
that care for me ; or, if 1 have, this is the first intimation 
I have had of their existence during the five years I have 
been in Sing Sing !*' 

" We often have friends without knowing it," said Mr. 
Bignell, hoping to conciliate him. 

" Friends who are ashamed to make themselves known 
are no friends at all," said the man. " But, to the point. 
Yoa evidently have spoken falsely thus far ; and if you 
eumot speak the truth, you had better go. I detest a liar !" 

" You are not very choice in your remarks I" said the 
millionaire, smiling, and blushing at the same time. 

" Perhaps not," returned the man ; " but I am accustom- 
ed to say just what I mean, and I have no fear of being 
misunderstood ! I do not claim to be over-and-above virtu- 
ous, but when I was at large I was known as a man who 
never stooped to a lie." 

" We are not all equally brave," said Mr. Bignell, who 
was determined to keep his temper. " I am hard upon 
sixty ; and I would give a million this instant if I could 
make the same boast." 

" Come, that is frank," said the man, " and I like it. But 
I don't admire you /*' 

*' Why not ?" asked his visitor, coloring. 
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*' I do not exactly know. There's a something in your &ee 
that tells me you are a scoundrel, and that you would take 
advantage of a man if you could. I have seen just such a 
face before ; where, I cannot remember : buc that it was in 
a situation disgraceful to the manhood of its owner, I am 
sure. What do you follow for a living V* 

" Nothing," said Mr. Bignell, whose neok, cheeks and 
forehead were all aglow with humiliation. 

" I used to know a great many in that business," said 
the convict, satirically. " But when they were found ont^ 
it was discovered in some instances that ' nothing' was only 
another word for gambling, picking pockets, robbing on the 
highway, and burglary. What does it mean in your case ?" 

" I did not come here to be insulted," answered the mil- 
lionaire, rising ; " and I see no need, in view of the nataif 
of my errand, to submit to your insolence! " 

A brief silence followed, during which the two nsn 
looked at each other. 

" The door is open," said the convict^ haughtily. " WI9 
don't you go ?" 

" My errand is not performed,*' replied Mr. BignoU^ Us 
eye falling as he called to mind his agency in bringing dM 
man before him into his present position. 

" Do it, then, and depart," said the latter. " Your prsF 
ence somehow disturbs me, and I feel an instinotiT0 dsflfs 
to knock you down !" • 

' The millionaire resumed his seat and bowed his head SB 
his hands. 

" Who are you ?" demanded the oonviot. 

" One who has done you and yours % grieyou 

The countenance of the felon flushed ; his eyee 
his fingers knuckled up into fists, and he hartil^ 
back as if to gather momentum for % spring. 
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" If I did not think so !" he exclaimed. " You are he — 
the man I so long have wished to once behold face to face— 
James Bignell V* 

" James Bignell !" said the millionaire ; but in a voice so 
fall of misery and with an air of such utter wretchedness, 
that the convict arrested himself in the midst of a bound 
and glared at him in amazement. 

'* What do you want ?" he asked hoarsely, and with lips 
and cheeks of an ashen hue. 

" To make restitution and ask your forgiveness !" 

The convict's lips moved ; but no sound followed : he 
was like one dumb. 

" To make restitution/' repeated the millionaire, his hu- 
mid eyes, not daring to look up, wandering uneasily round 
the floor ; " to do what little I can to atone for my great 
crime : and to entreat your pardon !" 

"You — ^you — ^beggared my mother!" It was more like 
the shrill whistle of a steam-engine than a human voice, that 
spoke. " Broke us up — scattered us — threw my mother into 
her grave — ^Bill, to the bottom of the sea — Tom under an 
assassin's knife — me, into Sing Sing !" 

" But I repent — I repent!" sobbed the visitor. " God 
has shown me my wickedness. I repent. Pardon — pardon 1" 

" ILepent you 1" said the scream. " Will God let such 

a thing repent ? Have you dared to ask Him — you V 

" I have been a bad man," cried the other. " Satan 
tempted me, and I was — " 

" EcLsily tempted !" interrupted the convict. " Why, you 
yourself are Satan ! I have mingled with all sorts of dev- 
ils, in prison and aut^ but I never have seen your match. 
You are one of those oily monsters, compared with whom 
common murderers and thieves are pure as angels !' 
Falling down to his natural voice, and his bold counte- 
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nance lighting up with mingled scorn and farj. " Were it 
not for your white hairs, I'd make this floor red witk tk 

contents of your treacheroas veins. You — you go, if 

you love life ! Passion is getting the upper hand, tnd I 
would not strike one of .your years. Go /" 

And he pointed, with flashing eyes, and a startling ges- 
ture, warningly, to the door. 

The millionaire, trembling wiUi agony, rose ; but iosteid 
of turning from the apartment, he advanced towards the 
convict, and folding his arms and looking him tearfoUj bit 
undauntedly in the eye, exclaimed : 

" Strike I I deserve it all I" 

The convict was a picture. His chest heaved ; his €010- 
tenance, empurpled with contending emotions, twitdied, u 
though every muscle was convulsed by aninward fire ; and his 
arm, raised to smite, hung quivering in the ur, as if stajed 
in its purpose by some invisible power. 

The struggle terminated in the gradual retreat of all thit 
fierce blood, leaving the features pale as marble ; in tbe 
vanishing of the indignant flash from those two bold ey«i; 
in the relaxing of the fierce-strung nerves of that flexiUe. 
well-knit frame ; in the gradual fall of the poised arm : tad 
the sinking of the man himself into a chair. 

The millionaire seated himself near him, saying: "Lit 
us understand one another." 

The convict instinctively shrunk back and looked at Ua 
with a fixed gase of mixed interest and seom. 

An air of pain passed over the features of his visitor, 
whose thoughts may be more easily imagined than deseribed. 

" I have done you and yours great injury," be begn. 
tremulously ; " and my desire is to make all the reparation 
in my power, and beseech your forgiveness." 

•* Can you forgive yourself ?" asked the convict, abmptlj 
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" I can not," was the reply. And the millionaire dropped 
his eyes, the lids of which were hot with- internal suffering. 

The conTiot observed him for a time in silence, and his 
stem heart relented. 

" Go on," he then said, striying to disgoise his pity for 
his visitor's wretchedness. 

** I wish to make the fullest possible atonement for my 
great wrong," said Mr. Bignell, not yet daring to meet his 
eompanion's glanee, " and if you would be so kind as to 
suggest in what way I best can do it, I will thank you." 

The convict made no immediate response, but gaied 
steadily at the man before him as if to read his very soul. 

" Why did you do this ?" he inquired, at length. *' You 
were already rich, and your victims poor." 

" Satan and my own wicked heart tempted me," said Mr. 
Bignell, sobbing. 

•* You moan the devil ?" said the convict. 

" Yes." 

*' But how could he tempt you ?" asked the convict, who 
eridently could not comprehend him. " You were already 
lioh, and our little house and lot could have been of no im- 
portanoe to you 1" 

" I, without knowing it, was under the influence of The 
Aroh One, who filled me with a desire of greed, which ren- 
dered me merciless, selfish and unscrupulous." % 

** ' Without knowing it !' " asked the convict, to whom 
this idea was new. 

*« Without knowing it," repeated the millionaire. " Satan 

]■ eunning and supplies us with thoughts that we, in our 

eonceit— enoiher of his devices, implanted in us early, for 

he commences his evil work upon us in our very infimcy*- 

iBDOoently attribute as the offspring of our own minds." 

The convict reflected, stored away the idea for for fttnre 

15 
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examination, and then naiyelj observed : " But my mother 
was poor — a vjofnan, and a widow I" 

" Satan bad power upon me, and I oared for no one's 
feelings but my own," was the humiliating reply. 

" Well, that is frank," said the conTict. " But still you 
should not have taken advantage of a poor widow and three 
fatherless boys. TfuU is a thing, I — a housebreaker, and 
therefore not supposed to be over-virtuous — ^would hold 
both arms in a red-hot grate till they were burned up to the 
shoulders, ere I'd do — Satan or no Satan ; and any man that 
is mean enough to tread upon them, ought to have his brains 
knocked out and then be thrown into a sink. You must 
excuse me — but I like to be understood !" 

'* I am ready to make overy reparation in my power/' 
said the millionaire, looking up. 

" Your repentance comes too late — ^the widow and two 
of the boys are dead," said the convict, in a tone and with 
a threatening air which told his auditor that the storm of 
fury was again rising. 

'' But, I surely can atone in some way for my injury to 
the third ?" said Mr. Bignell, nervously. " I am willing to 
do any — every thing to prove the sincerity of my regret fiur 
the evil I have done !" 
There was no answer. 

" To take advantage of that poor widow, as yon did," 
at length said the convict, eyeing him sternly, " was the 
act of a scoundrel !" 

" More," said the millionaire ; " it was the work of m vil- 
lain ! I know it — ^feel it — oonfesi it» and would give all I 
have, yes, life itself, could I but recall the wzt>Dg, and that 
poor widow and her two sons baok to life." 

" Nay, if you admit all £Am," said the oonviot^ generoulyi 
"why, then, there!" 
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And he held oat his hand. Mr. Bignell grasped and 
wrung it. 

" Now I hope yon are easy at heart V* said the eonyici 

The millionaire shook his head. 

" I have something to do still/' he siud, with a tearful 
smile. " I must retorn what belongs to the poor widow's 
heir !" 

The conviot flushed, stepped back, and proudly drew 
himself up. 

" You must excuse me," he exclaimed ; ** but I cannot 
stand this. It is too much like taking the price of blood ! 
No words. You mean well, and I forgive you. But this 
thing must not be. I would sooner starve by inches in 
sight of meat, than touch a dollar from you for any such 
purpose ?' 

The millionaire, dumb — ^bewildered, sunk into a chair. 

" I do not wish to be hard upon you," said the convict, 
observing his anguish. " It would no doubt make you feel 
better to do something for me ; and as you are an old man, 
I will not be too stubborn !" 

His visitor looked up, gratefully. 

'' There is m young woman in New York," continued the 
felon, in an uneven voice, " who, when I was at large, used 
to think m good deal of me. She did not know my real bu- 
siness mt first, but she discovered it by the papers on the 
morning after my arrest. The poor thing at first was fear- 
fully shocked ; but she had a true woman's heart, and flew 
to my rescue. The poor girl sews for m living, and her 
means are limited ; but all she had in the world she cheer- 
fully gave to the lawyer who undertook my defence.^ She 
comes up from the city, now and then, to visit me ; but, 
though she tries to hide It, I can see that the poor tlung 
flnds the struggle of life a hard one. I am afraid allf that 
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all is not well with her witliin. She looks thinner everv 
time she comes up, and the rosy color on her check appears 
to have faded fur ever. She became religious about the 
time of my arrest. If it were not for that, I fear her cour- 
age would have gone to pieces long ago." He paused, col- 
ored, and then added, in confusion, " If you feel like doing 

a poor fellow a good turn that is, I mean, if, instead of 

caring about ?;/c, you would kindly see that poor Moll don't 
suffer, I—" 

Ilis emotion unmanned him. He broke off, tried to gulp 
down a rising .sob — failed, and turned aside to hide the hot 
tears that leaped, unbidden, from his eye-lids. 

" One word," said the millionaire, who was himself sha- 
ken. " If you were free to-morrow, what would you do 
with thi.s young lady ?" 

" Make her my wife, and turn honest!" 
" Enough," said 3Ir. Bignell, his countenance brighten- 
ing with hope. " She shall neither want nor suffer, if 
money will avail her. Her name and address ?" 

" Mary Duff, 81 street." 

The millionaire entered it upon his tablets. 
" What business do you propose entering, when you leave 
this place ?" he then asked. 

" I have thought of going West, and working at my trade 
till I could earn enough to buy a small farm," returned the 
convict, slowly. 

" A good idea," observed Mr. Bignell, after m few mo- 
ments of thought. " But I must go. I will see you again 
in a few days." 

" You will not let poor Moll suffer 1" 
** As I hope for mercy — no ! Will you give me your 
hand at parting ?" 

And he held out his own. 
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The GonTiot drew back with an air of pain. 
" Don't ask me" he said, in a stirred tone. " Yoj^ mean 
welly and I have already given you my hand in forgiveness ; 
Vnt," touching his breast, " there is something here that 
tells me it would not be right to shake hands in friendship 
with one who was tjie means of sending my mother and 

brothers " 

*' I understand you I" interrupted the millionaire. ** It 
ma perhaps wrong and unreasonable in me to expect it. 
However, good bye — ^for the present !" 

The convict bowed, and Mr. Bignell moved, with a trem- 
bling step, from the room. 

On returning to town, he called upon his lawyer, with 
whom he remained closeted for an hour. He, then, with 
his usual energy, hurried to the residence of the seamstress, 
whom he found to be both amiable and intelligent. What 
passed between them matters not for the present. Suffice 
it, when Mr. Bignell reached home, at dusk, his heart was 
lighter than when he had set out in the morning. 

In a few days, he accompanied his lawyer to Albany, and 
hastened to the office of the Governor. The attorney, who 
stood high as a politician, had but little difficulty in accom- 
plishing the object of his client's desire, and their ride in 
the cars back to the city was, to the millionaire at least, 
unspeakably gratifying. ^ 

In the evening, Mr. Bignell, after a private conference 
with Reuben, waited again upon the seamstress, to whom 
he communicated the result of his trip to the capital. The 
poor girl was much affected, but, we may confidentially add, 
more with joy than sorrow. Kequesting her to be in readi- 
ness to proceed with him on Monday morning of th^ fol- 
lowing week to Sing Sing, the millionaire took his depart- 
ure, deeply grateful for the turn which events had taken. 
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" Griggf will ^T« me hii hud yet T' ka n 
he rode homewwd. " Tei, md hii Iwirt will be in it, toer 

On the tnoming of tite appointod dtj, he, aaeempuM 
by Renben, ulled in hii eeni^ tat the aeuoitreM. A 
fow honra later, and the trio vafe Mated in the prim pn- 
loT, where thej were ahortly jotned by the eoBviet, vlie wia 
attended by the warden. 

As the felon peraeiTed the Mamitreu, who warn •»•- 
what more olegajitly dressed than he had erer bssd her b^ 
fore, he started ; bat immediately raeoTaring fcf™— w he 
adraneed and took ber affaetioutely by the hand. 

" Yon do not notice tnc.'" aud ttie nSUoBiun, ■ppmili- 
inghim. 

"An inadvertenoe only," retomed the eoniiet. - "Bntt 
thanh yon for your riait, nnee fo it I am indebted ftr Ae 
presence of one who is dear to me." 

" If you could see the lady alw^," said die ttJlTiaaatie; 
" if you were at liberty to hold b«r hand in yvua, to ha 
ever by her side, to call her yonr own, ud to know Ml 
fbel that death alone ehonld Mpante joo, job voiUbe 
happy r 

" 0, how lu^py !" ezolaimed Ae ooBTieL 

The millionaire turned to Ae warden, to iiktm k hbIi 
a sign. 

" Be BO noM>, then," said the latter taking from his breast 
a paper that he had preTionilj received from Mr. BigneiL 
" Yon are pardotud — fkzk ^ 

Griggs staggered, turned pale, and would hare fallen 
hut for Reuben, who whispered : 

" Gonrage, dear friend. Qood news ahonld not kill '" 

!Ae young man sunk into a chair, aoil covered his tte* 
with his hands for a few momenta. All ooald nee, by tho 
heaving of his ehest and the ^ 
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ius fingerst that he was strongly moved. As he reooyered 
horn the shook, the wtrden touehed him on the shoolder, 
ind whispering in his ear, they withdrew. 

'* He will be baok in a few minntes," said Reuben to the 
saamstrees, in answer to her inqoiring glanoe. 

Origgs soon retomed in a respectable dress, and ap- 
proaehing the millionaire, exclaimed : 

*' I learn from the warden that I owe my pardon to yon. 
I would thank yon, if I ooold find words ; bat as I cannot, 
I can only say that I am sincerely grateful !" 

And, making a low bow, he turned to the seamstress. 
** He does not offer me his hand !" murmured the million- 
aire to himself, with a sigh. 

** Hare jou any friends to whom you wish to bid adieu ?" 
aaked Beuben. " If not, suppose we take our departure V* 
" I have already shaken hands with the few who care 
tor me," returned the young man. 

*' In that case," said Keuben, " there is no reason why 
we should not set out at once. We are going a little way 
up the river, and it would give us great pleasure to have 
you accompany us ?" 

Origgs looked at the seamstress. The latter blushed, and 
smilingly assented. 

" I do not understand this," said the young man. " But 
u I believe that I am with those who would not injure 
me, I am willing." 

Have no fears," whispered the seamstress. 
You will think better of us by-and-bye," said Beuben, 
smiling. 
** Come," said the millionaire, leading the way. 
As they turned from the prison, Beuben observe^ the 
young man pause and look up with an air of mingled affec- 
tion and regret at the cell which he had occupied so long. 
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Then brushing away a tear, he g^ve hia arm to the Kia- 
atreia» whoie inatinct told her what waa paasing ia ku 
heart, and moved on. 

" Poor fellow !" murmured Reuben, aympathiaiaglj. 

They took the oars aa ftr as PeekskiU, and then erosied 
the riyer to Newburgh, where they entered a oonveytDce, 
and rode a few miles out of town, alighting at length tt tbe 
gate of a large, substantial and elegantly built farm house. 

As the yehiole drew up, a man descended from the pi- 
azza and touched his hat to the millionaire, who requested 
him to show them the farm. 

The party passed up a pebbled walk to the rear of the 
house, and after observiDg the bams, stoek, wagon hoaia, 
and tool ahop, all of which were amply anpplied with 
the most recently improved implements of huabandrj, thej 
wiled away an hour in rambling through the orchards and 
inspecting the fields, which were waving with wheat and 
com and all the usual productions of the soil. They then fol* 
bwed their guide to the house, which was famished through- 
out with a due regard to oomfort and good taste. 

As they entered the parlor for the second time, the mil- 
lionaire made a private sign to the guide, who withdrew, 
and then turning to Origgs, inquired : 

" Well, my friend, does the picture of the farm in your 
mind's *eye equal this, or exceed it?" 

" I look only for a small cot and a few aerea," answered 
the young man, coloring. 

" And you, young lady, would doubtleaa be willing to 
share the patience and the toil and the years that are be- 
tween Mr. Griggs and his modest hope ?" 

The seamstress blushed and waa silent; bat anaflbnsp 
tive response was in her eye. 

" I sec no good reason," continued Mr. Bignell. amilingi 
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" why joa should not have your cot and few acres, now. 
Bat for one whom I need not name, yon might, if so dis- 
posed, have had them long ago. Will you accept them 
from me?" 

" Yon are kind, and mean well ; hut I cannot f" was the 
reply. 

The millionaire's eyes became dewy, and his oountenanoe 
sad. 

" You may be right," he obserred. " I will not say you 
are not It is for you alone to judge. But it would give 
me great joy, if you could say in your heart, ' The poor 
old man has deeply erred, but he desires to make restitu- 
tioa, and why should I not receive it and him ?' " 

He paused for a reply : but Origgs was silent. 

** The Lord has fbrgiven and received him," said Reu- 
ben, gently ; ''and will not youf" 

The young man looked down, but answered not 

** We are all sinful — all wanderers away from the True 
Path," conUnued Reuben, " and we should have considera- 
tion for one another. If we do not, how can we expect that 
Hs iHliom all have offended, and to whom we all owe fealty 
wili have eompaasion upon mj ?*' 

** Bo, John !" whispered the seamstress. 

" No, Mary — not even for you ! I'll work these fingera 
to the bones, first!" 

Reuben turned away in mingled grief and pity. 

« Enough," said Mr. Bignell, tremulously. " I'll not urge 
it Let us now pass to what to you is doubtlelM a pleas- 
anter theme. I feel a deep interest in my fair friend here. 
She loves you — ^you love each other. It would, I presume, 
be a source of mutual satisfaction to crown this day. so 
eventful to you, with your union. As for me, I should es- 
teem it a privilege to see you happy, if not in friendship 

15* 
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for me, at least in your lore for one whom I esteem ? Will 
you Inndly grant me this fftTor ?" 

<* If Mary will eonscnt," said the yoang man, glaaeiBg 
blushingly at the seamstress, " I can have no objection." 

A pressure of the hand told him there was no thoagfatof 
refusal in that quarter. 

*'Let us, then, to a clergyman's/' he said, drawing her 
arm in his. 

" We have one here," said the millionaire, imiliBg. "Tbe 
Reverend Mr. White, mf pastor !" he added, introdaciig 
him. '* Shall I call in anether witness V* 

" If yon will." returned the yoong man. 

The millionaire rang a bell, and the indiyidnal who hai 
acted as their guide through the fields, reappeared* 

" We wish you, Mr. Robson," said the millionaire, " tB 
witness the marriage of our friends. Robson," be eontii- 
ued; turning to the late conviot, " has charge of this prop- 
erty, and is favorably known throughout the ooonty as a 
respectable man and an excellent gardener." 

Origgs and the gardener exchanged bows, and the cere* 
mony was begun. While it was proceeding, the millionaire 
moved to a table, and drawing a written paper from a side 
pocket, rapidly filled up the blanks. At its oonolusi<m, he 
approached the oouple, and presenUng the document to the 
bride, said : 

" My dear madam, yourself and husband are now as one. 
I could not give this to Mr. Origgs, since he would not let 
me. But there is no good reason in his mind, I think, why 
I should not make him happy and independent through 
you, his wife. You are now the mistress and owner of this 
house and farm of one hundred and fifty acres, and also of 
the cheek which you will find in this deed. And if." he 
added, with a quivering lip, "you can persuade your has- 
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band that lie who now addresses you, sincerely mourns the 
great wrong he once did to him and his, and would endure 
much to have him forgive and forget, you would do a kind- 
ness to an old man, and enable him to walk through his 
few remaining years with one sad thought the less !" 

A great manly sob broke from the late convict. 

" Here !" he exclaimed, extending his hand. " I never 
expected to do this, but y on have conquered !'' 

The millionaire returned the pressure, but could not 
•peak, for joy. 

" Not my poor white-haired brother," answered Reuben 
for him ; " no, not my poor old friend : but," looking up- 
ward reverently, " Hs whose love for erring men may not 
be measured — ^Who turns and overturns — ^Who from evil 
hringeth forth good — and Who, in mercy, by His marvelous 
grace, leads them to repentance !" 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

On Saturday eyening, Alice went to pay her nsiul week- 
ly visit to her mother. The latter apparently was much 
improved. Her breathing was easier, her eyes brighter, 
her general features pleasanter, and her spirita more buoy- 
ant than the had been for a long time. 

Alice could scarcely control her joy. 

Poor soul ! she was too inexperienced in the workings of 
the artful malady under which her parent had so long suf- 
fered, to rightly comprehend the import of these symptoms. 

The old lady herself was so exhiliarated that she confi- 
dently expected to be able to visit Alice at her new place on 
Wednesday of the following week, or Thursday, at the 
latest. 

Alice informed her mother of all the incidents of the past 
few days, except that of her quarrel with Gressenger. As 
she mentioned the generosity of Mr. Asbury, the old lady 
wondered if it did not mean more than was implied on the 
surface. 

" I do not understand you !" said Alice, coloring. 

" A proposal, my dear !" explained her mother, smillDg. 
" I am as sure of it as of tho world. No one would giTe 
away five hundred dollars without an object ; and some men 
WOO in that way. There was Mr. Jameson, for instanoe. my 
first beau, after I became a widow, who paid his initial visift 
to me with a boquet, which must have cost at least five dol* 
lars ; and who never came without bringing me some thing 
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He seemed to think that to be the only way to a woman's 
affections. Bat he was a dear, nioe man ; and his heart was 
tender as a child's. It pained him to see any one suffer ; 
and it made him happy to know others so. Poor fellow ! he 
was taken away by the cholera just one week before we 
were to be married. But," her thoughts reverting back to 
Mr. Asbory, and speaking as if half to herself, " you are 
too young, my love, for a gentleman of Mr. Asbury's years 
and character. A lady a little more advanced — of about 
my age, for instance — would be more in keeping. I declare, 
when I get out, 111 call on him. I can introduce myself 
by stating that I have come to thank him for his magnificent 
present to you, which I must say, is very handsome." 

^ Mother !" said Alice, beseechingly. 

" Why, child — how strange you look ! I hope you are 
not jealous of me. I am better suited for him than you ; 
and certainly," added the old lady, tossing her thin ringlets 
with a girlish smile, "he could not help being attract- 

" Mother— dear mother! you will drive me mad! O, 
don't call on Mr. Asbury — ^please don't !" 

" Well, child," said the old lady, her heart softening in 
an instant, " don't cry. I don't wish to do any thing to injure 
your prospects ; and for your sake, my love, I will make the 
sacrifice. But," perceiving Alice's eyes brighten, " I must 
say that it would be more to your happiness and mine for 
me to marry him, tha n " 

" Mother I" 

" Well, I won't talk of it any more. I have said that I 
would make the sacrifice, and I will keep my word. There 
is a Mr. Fessenden," Hhe added, dropping her eyes sim- 
peringly, " who sometimes comes here with the doctor— 
a student of his, I believe — and makes himself very agree- 
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able. He bna not actually proposed ; but his eyes tell me 
he does not regard me with indiffcreDCC I" 

" My poor, poor mother !*' murmured Alice, mourn- 
fully. 

" Besides," continued the old lady, with another toss of 
her ringlets, ** when I once get out, I shall have the world 
before me ; and I fancy I shall not bo long a widow 1" 

Alice rose. 

" What I you are not going, my dear ?" 

" I promised to be at home by nine," said Alice. 

" When one is new in a place, one must be particular " 
said the old lady, aphoristically. " But, one word. Now 
that Mr. Asbury has broken the ice, you must be careful. 
Ho being a religious man, it would be a good idea. I think, 
for you to meet his sympathies in that respect." 

** What do you mean ?'* asked Alice. 

'* To become pious, too," explained the old lady. " It 
might hasten his proposal. Kich men, my dear, are not to 
be picked up every day." 

Alice blushed to her very temples. 

" What do you take me for, mother ?" ahe aaked, indig- 
nantly. 

*'Why, child, what a fusi you make about nothing! 
Such things are done every day, and by persons as good as 
you are." 

Alice dropped upon a chair and burst into tears. 

** Well, my dear," said her mother, touched, " I didn't 
mean to hurt your feelings. You know I wouldn't do so 
for the world. I withdraw the offensive remark. I didn't 
mean it. I was only in jest. Don't cry — ^there's a lore. 
Dry your eyes, and kiss me. Therl — ^now we are all right 
again." 

*' Good-bye, mother," said Alice, embracing her. 
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" Good-night, my love. But," she added, affectionately, 
*' jou must be sure not to think unkindly of me. I didn't 
mean to wound jou. I wouldn't do so for the world." 

' I know it, mother," said Alice, smiling. " Oood-bye." 

•* Good-bye, pet." 
* On her way home, Alice, while passing towards Broad- 
way, was conscious of being followed, and she hastened her 
steps in hopes of reaching that ever-lighted thoroughfare in 
time to meet a passing omnibus. Her pursuer imitated her 
example, and soon coming up with her, rudely put his arm 
around her waist, and accosted her with — 

*' (jood evening, my pretty dear. Can't I see you 
home ?" 

Alice glided from his clasp, and uttering a scream, ran 
forward, followed, however, by the ruffian, who, with a coarse 
laugh, insolently called upon her to stop. 

A single street only separated the governess from Broad- 
way, and as she was in the act of crossing it, she met an in- 
vidual advancing. 

" O, sir !" she hastily exclaimed, " if you are a gentle- 
man, protect me from insult. This man who is chasing 
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" Gross over and wait a moment, madam," interrupted 
the stranger. " I understand it all." 

Alice, hearing the footsteps of her pursuer close upon 
her, retreated to the sidewalk, but had scarcely reached it, 
when, " Back, rascal — another step, and I'll teach you a les- 
son in decency !" fell upon her ears in a tone that sent a 
thrill through her every nerve. 

" Who are you ?" demanded the ruffian. " Stand aside, 
or I'll knock you so your mother won't know you !" » 

And he attempted to pass. But the stranger suddenly 
caught him with one hand by the neckcloth, and with the 
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thftt flit iurooiid our fireside, tbat home is either a purgatory, 
or ao Eden. Bat jour arm tremblea !" 

" I — ^I must ihtaik you, Mr. Spragae," orted Alice, in a 
trembling voioe, " for your braye kindness to me, to-night." 

" It is needless," said the young man, paling before her 
warm-hearted glanoe. " I would have done the same for 
any lady in a similar position, without perceiving any spe- 
cial merit in the act, either. Besides," he added, with a 
forced smile, " there is a gratification in punishing a sooun- 
drelt ij^eh amply rewards one for the trouble. I remem- 
ber an anecdote of a judge, who took so great a delight in 
administering justice, that he, on one occasion, startled the 
counsel, jury, and spectators by observing to the prisoner, 
whom he had seutenced to five years of hard labor, ' This 
is the utmost that the law authorizes in a case like yours ; 
but you are so great a rascal, that I only regret I cannot 
make the five years, five hundred, and also that the bench is 
not privileged, after passing sentence, to cowskin every con- 
victed culprit, according to the measure, in its judgment, of 
his deserts. To flog you, knave, would be a great satisfac- 
tion to me, I assure you !' " 

" Not ja word — ^not even a hint, of the old time !" mur- 
mured Alice, with a sigh. 

They soon reached the young lady's new home. As they 
drew towards the door, Alice invited her companion in ; 
but, pleading. a press of labor which would keep him up till a 
late hour, he declined. 

" I should be happy," said Alice, giving him her hand, 
" to have you call and see me ?" 

" Tou are very kind," returned the litterateur, not dar- 
ing to look her in the face. *' Oood-night !" 

He raised his hat, and turned away ; but, as his fiur audi- 
tor observed, with a disturbed step. 
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" He loTet me still !" she mvmared, slowly uontb% 
tlie stoop. On reaohing the top, she passed a wmmbIId 
see- wheUier he would look baok. Bat he did not 

Alice followed him with her eyes till he tomed the Mi- 
ner ; then hastily wiping away a tear, she rang the beH 

The litteratenr left the city, the next day, &r a buiseH 
visit to the American Athens, where he remained a fortp 
night On his retom, and while riding in a carriage to kii 
uncle's, he, nnobserved, again beheld the governess. 

She was taking the morning air with the twins, and wm 
in mourning. 

*' Poor girl !'* exclaimed the litteratenr. «" She is sot 
alone in the world !" 

In the afternoon of the sncceeding day, Alice wu intn^ 
mpted in a music lesson with her charges, by the announei- 
ment of a visitor. Dismissing the twins, she descended to 
the drawing-room, and found herself in the presence of tki 
millionaire. 

As the reader has guessed the object of the gentlemsi*! 
errand, we need not describe their interview. 

At its olose, the governess, pale and agitated, aseendsl 
to her chamber and bathed her temples, which throbbed ai 
if they would burst Her brain fblt dry, and hot, and hari 
She would have wept, but the power seemed denied to her. 
She sat down and tried to think, but could not Herwhob 
being appeared to be under the restraining inflnenee of i 
spell. 

By degrees, however, the usual keenness of her sensibil- 
ity at length returned, and her surcharged fountains ove^ 
flowed in a shower of relieving tears. 

Theft calmly unfolding a slip of paper which she had re- 
ceived from her visitor, she examined it with a thoughtful 
eye. As its contents became riveted in her mind, memoi; 
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A vp her rejection of the litterateur, and mnrmoring, 
he wonld but aak me tww/" she bowed her head npon 
lap, and sobbed in mingled grief and joy, in blended 
I and fear. 



CHAPTKR XXVIII. 

The millionaire pursued his work of restitution ¥rith 
unabated vigor. True, as in the case with the conviet, he 
now and then was made to writhe under stinging sarcasm 
and burning humiliation ; but in the main, his reception 
and treatment were gentler than he had any right to ex- 
pect, while every debt cancelled was like a great load re- 
moved from his heart. Still, it was far from a labor of 
love. Fear, doubt and anxiety attended every step. In 
some instances, the parties themselves were dead, and their 
heirs, though successfully traced from place to place, at last 
could not be found ; while all clue to one or two waa lost 
by their removal to " the AVest." " They have gone West," 
persons would tell him ; but where they could not say, as 
that was all they knew. " Gone West!" he woold respond, 
in despair at the indefiniteness of the information. " Gone 
AVcst I" they would repeat, and then turn away indifferently 
to attend to their own concerns. Handbills and advertise- 
ments in the newspapers of the leading western cities and 
towns, were resorted to, but without success. Still, the 
millionaire persevered, buoyed up by the hope that He who 
smiles approvingly upon the penitent would assist him in 
the search, and thereby enable him to throw off the corro- 
ding memories that depressed him, and allow him to lie 
down and rise up, and eat and drink, and mingle with his 
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fellow men, and approach his Maker, WitJi a dear oonsoienoe 
once more. 

Reuben, without haying received his confidence in this 
matter, was jet conscious of his successive steps. He knew 
in part, and the rest came to him by intuition. Still, know- 
ing his father's propensity for keeping his thoughts and 
feelings to himself, he with his usual delicacy, made no 
inquiries or remarks upon the subject, except when they 
were called for in reply to queries by the old gentleman 
himself upon certaiain points : all of which he was expect- 
ed to respond to with the intelligence of one ihoroughly 
familiar with all the details of the facts. To do this with- 
out appearing to know too mticJt — that is, more than his 
&ther desired him to know — and thereby trenching upon 
his sensibility, required a tact and discretion that often 
tried the young pastor, but which, thanks to his experience, 
he most generally was equal to. 

Galling one morning upon his father, he found him bend- 
ing over his private memorandum book, in a state of deep 
depression. 

" You seem sad V* observed the young man, with a sym- 
pathising smile. 

'* I can get no thread to the whereabouts of Gideon Wiley," 
answered the millionaire, with a gloomy brow. " I have 
spent nine weeks and over eight hundred dollars without 
obtaining a particle of information* I fear The Lord has 
deserted me I" 

" Yon may have given Him cause ?" suggested Reuben. 
"Think!" 

The millionaire shook his head. 

" If I know myself," he rejoined, " I have no other mo- 
tive, in my present course, than to attain to inner peace." 

A mournful smile shaded Reuben's forehead. 
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bold of Smtan, and the propennty to sin in which we are 
now ingndned, oar sense of it will be permanent, and so 
inspiring thai we shall regard a whole eternity of praise 
as too little for such marrelloas love." 

" O !" cried the millionaire, rapturonslj, " if I could but 
be permiUed to make one of the bright host, now !" 

"All in good time," observed Beuben, with a genial 
smile. " We each have our life's-work to finish ere we can 
go home. But, a thought for your consideration, my father : 
When on earth. The Saviour gave to his disciples three 
eommandments, namely — to repent, believe, and be bapti- 
sed. I do not wish to urge you beyond your convictions ; 
but suppose that you should be suddenly summoned to your 
account, what answer could you make in reference to these V* 
I believe, and have repented," said the millionaire. 
Doubtless, my father. But the third, which is no less 
an injnnotion t" 

'* I have thought upon it ," returned Mr. Bignell, leaning 
his head upon his h^d and gasing abstractedly at vacancy. 

'' I would not have you think me unreasonably importu- 
nate," said Beuben, gently. '* But when we are command- 
ed to do The Lord's will, is it well to say, * We will think 
upon it 1'" 

"I have so many things to clear up !" said the old gen- 
tleman, with an air of mingled uneasiness and confusion. 

" That was not the answer you received when you ap- 
plied for pardon !" suggested Beuben, in a tone of friendly 
reproach. " And will you make it to The Saviour ?" 

*' I am unfit to pass through that h6ly ordinance," said 
the millionaire. " Old unsettled scores cover me like the 
unclean garment of a pestilence." 

" If you are fit for pardon, are you not for baptism 1 
What, if your forgiveness had been delayed till your own 
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rigbtcoushcss had rendered you worthy of it I Be on your 
guard, my father I This is only another of the deviceB of 
the Subtle One, to restrain you, even tfirtmgk conscience, 
from duly !" 

'* Should I not first pay what I conscientiously owe ?" 
demaudcd the millionaire, looking up. 

"Dyes, father," returned Reuben; "you ought to pay 
your debts I** 

" How, then," triumphantly demanded the millionaire 
" can you consistently urge me to take this solemn step 
while these remain unsettled % What would the world 
think of such conduct — what say ? It would be bringing 
reproach upon the church I" 

'* Christ is the guardian of the church — not the world I" 
answered Ileubcn. " So you stand well with Him, of what 
moment is the opinion of men ? I ask you to do this," he 
added, with a beaming smile, " because, in a christian's 
mind, the commands of The Master take precedence of 
every thing. To neglect or excuse them aside till in your 
own judgment you are more ready to comply with them, is, 
in my thought, equivalent to placing your wisdom in com- 
parison with God's. Is this well ?'* 

The millionaire could not reply. Still, he hugged his 
own idea. 

"The Master," continued Reuben, pleasantly, "in gif- 
ing the order, says, in effect, that you are ready — you, that 
you are tw/. Which, think you, is most likely to know-^ 
which to SOONEST be believed ?" 

The millionaire glanced at him with the air of one push- 
ed into a corner. Still he would not yield. His original 
fancy that he must do something to render him meritori- 
ous and acceptable, still possessed him, and would- not be 
driven out. 
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" Your argument is very plausible/' he remarked ; •' but 
argument may be very strong, and very subtle, and yet very 
fallacious. In any event, I am satisfied of the Boundnesa 
of uiy course, and till my heart leads me to a di£ferent con* 
elusion I shall adhere to it." 

His pride — ever his chief stumbling-block — ^rendered 
him proof to all reasoning. Though this was transparent to 
the young clergyman, who knew his man, he yet did not 
deem it disci ect to tell him so in plain words. 

" My poor, poor father I" he exclaimed, mournfully. " If 
you could only see, as I do, how adroitly Satan, through 
his faithful ally, the Inner Tempter, after we have detect- 
ed and driven him from one faculty, instantly hies to and 
plays upon another ! Your judgment convinced, what is 
it that influences you to still hold out ?'' • 

The millionaire's egotism rose up. 

"You flatter yourself I" he returned, coldly. "I am 
not so easily imposed upon ! If my judgment tcere con- 
vinced, I am man enough to follow it!'* 

" Of your own strength ?" asked Reuben, with a gentle 
smile. " Pardon me ; I supposed that you had been led 
to see that you had none." 

The remark was light to the millionaire. Ho perceived 
his error in an instant. A hot blush, red as scarlet, dart- 
ed up to his temples ; and, covering his face with his 
hands, he exclaimed — 

" God help me ! Satan has in me as great a dupe aa 
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We are all his dupes — all," said Reuben ; '* the vigi- 
lant and the careless — pastor as well as people : all are 
alike played upon, all alike daily beguiled into yielding 
to temptation. Therefore it is that when The Father, who 
knows tis, gives us a thing to do. He does not expect us 
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to pause and consider whether we are 'fit* or 'good' 
enough to perform it — He alone is the judge of that! — 
but, to obey. When we have learned to do this — " 

" To obey V* asked the millionaire, fearing to misonder- 
stand him. 

" To obey/' returned Reuben, with an inclination of the 
head. '' When we have learned to comply with the com- 
mands of The Father, the power of The Tempter immedi- 
ately commences to decline ; and according to the impli' 
citncss of our obedience is the degree of our faith, our 
hope, our confidence in our acceptance, and our internal 
calm." 

" I understand !" observed his auditor, with an intelli- 
gent nod. 

" You see, then," pursued Reuben, " that as baptism ii 
one of the Redeemer's three great commands, you have no 
more right to withhold an unhesitating compliance with it 
than to the other two V* 

The millionaire's countenance changed firom intelligenoe 
to confusion. 

" I don't see that so clearly !" he obstinately exclaimed, 
shifting restlessly in his chair. 

Reuben smiled like one who perceives that the stme- 
tMx^oi his hopes has toppled down, and that his work mnit 
all bo done again. His numerous experiences, however, in 
similar cases, wote not lost upon him, and calling up hii 
patience he calmly set about removing the rains. 

" When on earth," he began, pleasantly, *' The Savimir 
said to the multitudes, ' Believe and repent^' and ' repent 
and be baptized.' Were these oommande ?" 

" I regard them so," waa the reply. 

"Were these commands,'* continued Benbeii, "gim 
with any qualifying clauses which left it optional witt the 
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riimer when ho should believe, when repent, and when be 
baptised V 

** No/' returned the millionaire, confusedly, " I presume 
not" 

" Were these commands to be obeyed according to the 
humor of the sinner, or in conformity with the will of their 
Diyine giver ?*' 

" Yes, I know," replied the other, evading the question 
with a humiliatiug blush ; " I understand all this. But," 
dropping his eyes pitifully to the floor, " I have so many 
things to clear up !" 

The youDg clergyman felt ashamed of such moral pol- 
troonery ; and yet he was duly sensible that it was simply 
the subtle work of the poor fellow's Inner Enemy. 

Do you believe,** he inquired slowly, after a short pausct 

that a man, to suit his own convenience, can push aside a 
divine order that has once been fairly brought before his 
conscience, tcith impunity ?'* 

*• No— of course not,'* stammered the millionaire. " But — " 

Always a * but ' ! 

" But I have so many things to clear up !** he repeated, 
like a man not quite satisfied with himself, but still doing 
the best in his power. 

The time of doing them is of your own appointing." 
I admit it. But should they not be done ?*' * 

Certainly. But is it well to say to The Lord, in e£fect, 
' I will attend to your business after I have finished mr 
OWN V ** 

The millionaire began to gnaw his nails, as though he did 
not like his position. 

'' Perhaps,** continued Keuben, " perhaps the Inner 
Tempter has been beguiling you into the belief that you 
will be more meritorious in the eyes of The Father, after 
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you shall have done what you propose, than now ? Am it 
you or I, or any man, could do any thing to make us wor^ 
thy of His favor ! We are saved — ^if saved at all — through 
the merits of The Man of Sorrows, alone. How, then, will 
you be more ready for baptism, after you have rolled this 
burden off your conscience than before ! Besides, this is a 
stale trick of The Invisible Enemy's. You may or may not 
live to complete this which you have begun. In ease you 
should not, you will have been cheated, through the agency 
of a false view adroitly placed in your mind, out of the wil- 
ling performance of an important duty !" 

The millionaire began to feel exceedingly uncomfortable. 

" Be not thus imposed upon," continued Reuben. "For 
every obligation enjoined upon believers, ' now is the ac- 
cepted time* — ?iow / Come up, then, to this commandment 
just as you are, and you will have fulfilled it in the order 
in which it is laid down— otherwise, not" 

" Just as I am !" said the millionaire, in the uneasy tone 
of one urged against his will. 

'' Just as you are," repeated Reuben. " The Lord 
don't ask you to wait till you have paid your debts. Why 
wait, then ? Salvation is a free gift, and cannot be bongfat 
by anything that you can do. Then why try to buy it ? 
Though you may yet be able to pay all you owe to men, can 
you expect ever to pay what you owe to Grod ? Why, then, 
indulge the thought ? If, theretbre, you are to gain nothing 
by postponing an important duty, why postpone it f ** 

The millionaire answered not ; but it was easy to see thai 
the cloud was passing slowly from his mind. 

" There is one consideration in this matter," eonnnnod 
Reuben, " which the Inner Tempter has adroitly withdrawn 
from your memory — a consideration which it is the eonitank 
aim of every experienced Christian to remember. Ik ii 
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thiB : That to put off any known duty, till we hw€ done 
lomething that will make us appear better in our own eyes, 
is an insult to the Redeemer : since it is only saying in 
other words that it is not His sacrifice, but our own good 
works, that makes us worthy." 

Mr. Bignell, blushed. 

" What children we are !" he observed, with a humiliat- 
ing smile. ** I had really thought that I was not good 
enough to be baptized. But I see my error, now. It is 
Christ who is my goodness — His atonement for my sins 
that always makes me worthy to do whatever he commands. 
Christ !" 

" Christ !" said Reuben, with enthusiasm ; " in whose 
dear name all may at all times approach the Father ; in 
whose dear blood you and I and all who believe, are washed 
of every sin forever — do you hear ? forever ! Who, is our 
righteousness now and in the Last Great Day. Whose 
magnanimous sacrifice of Himself makes us ever fit for 
every duty, for life, for death, for heaven! Who is 'our 
hope, our surety — our Redeemer /" 

" Our Redeemer ! Blessed thought I'* cried the million- 
aire, his eye-lids dewy with emotion. " I thank you, my 
son," he added, taking the young man's hand ; " I thank you 
for this. It has removed some doubts, and fears, and delusive 
thoughts, and given me a plainer view of myself. I am now 
ready to walk in the line of duty." 

Reuben's features were radiant with joy. 

" 0, thanks, my father — thanks I" he exclaimed, warmly 
returning his pressure. '' These are sweet words to me. 
They inspire me with confidence in the hope that your 
Christian manhood will be worthy of your profession." 

^' I hope so," said the millionaire. 

*• It icill be, my father, if you depend upon the Only 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

There was a pleasant time at covenant meeting in the 
leotore-room of Mr. White's, on the succeeding Friday 
•▼ening. 

Reuben read a letter from Mrs. Goodrich, the wife of the 
infidel, concerning whom the members felt a deep interest, 
announcing the conversion of her husband. 

The communication was from Cleveland, Ohio, whither 
the infidel, on his return to health, had proceeded in quest 
of business. 

It appeared that shortly after his recovery, Mr. Ooodrioh, 
at the solicitation of his wife, for whom he entertained a 
deep affection, had promised to give the Bible a single care- 
ful reading. He kept his word, and his views underwent a 
change. How or why this was, he could not understand : 
for he took up the book in a spirit of unbelief, and with a 
fixed resolve to place no confidence in its contents ; and yet 
a something. — ^he knew not what — had influence upon him, 
and, as he read, he believed. A species of shame, however, 
prevented him from imparting this fact to his companion. 
He became pale and thoughtful, and, as his manner resem- 
bled that which marked the early stages of his late illness, 
the latter fearing that he was declining into a relapse, was 
alarmed. " But,*' as the lady naively expressed it in her 
letter, "it was not that /** He, one evening, after a long. 
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meditative silence, startled her by proposing family wonUp. 
The poor, fond creature, could scarcely believe her ears ; bat 
they had not deceived her. It was true — ^it was real! 
She soon further learned that he had been praying in secret 
for more than a fortnight, but that he as yet had received 
no assurance that his petitions had been heard. A few 
weeks later, however, the evidence came, and Cleveland 
knew no happier man than he, no wife more blest than his. 
The Sabbath preceding the date of the letter, the pardoned 
penitent had made a public profession of his faith — an event 
wliich Mrs. Groodrich lost no time in apprising her former 
pastor of. 

The prayers of hearts strong in faith, had not been offered 
up in vain ! 

This intelligence, which possibly may have but little in- 
terest for the reader, had a great deal for those who heard 
it, whom it filled with mingled gratification and gladness. 

"'And this,'" observed Reuben, with an enthusiasm that 
was shared largely by the auditors, " ' is the confidence that 
we have in Him — that if we ask anything according to Hit 
will lie heareth us ; and if we know that He hear us, what- 
soever we ask, we know that we have the petitions that we 
desired of Him I' " 

All remembered the quotation, and thanked (3od and took 
courage. 

" If we could but hear as good news of poor NelBonr' 
sighed Peter Brown, in a whisper, to Mr. Asbnry. 

*' All that The Father has given to The Son, will ba look- 
ed after !'* returned the latter. " If our poor brother ba 
one of these, his face will wear a amile at the Judg- 
ment." 

A hymn of thanksgiving was sung, in which all joined 
with spirit-stirring warmth. At its oonclaaion, the pastor 
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again rose, and said, with an emotion that was understood 

by at least a few of his hearers : 

" We have fresh occasion for rejoicing. The great work 

of the Redeemer; in this branch of His Zion, continues to 

go on. One who is very dear to some of our number — 

indeed, a much loved friend, for whom prayer had for 

a long time ascended, has, as there is reason to hope, at 

length been roused to a sense of his true position, and 

been led to receive The Precious Gift as a little child. 

It pleased the Father to suffer the 'Tempter to have un« 

interrupted power upon him till he attained to an age when 

the brow is silvered by the attrition of multiplied cares, 

and the heart begins to cease to throb responsive to the 

lures in the false romance of the world. As his is to me 

A striking instance of the efficacy of the fervent prayers of 

long-tried faith, I will relate the particulars for our mutual 

encouragement. He was deluded in early manhood into the 

prevalent idea that the accumulation of wealth is the only 

sensible ambition, and he plunged into the fierce conflict of 

Money with a resolute ardor that ignored everything but 

the one great aim. He was successful ; every movement 

contributed its quota to the object of his desire, every step 

paid tribute to the force of his business genius. But, as 

with most, the more he gained, the more he craved ; and it 

was evident to a few who silently observed him, that he was 

striding forward to great riches and to ruin. These few — 

four in all — prayed that Satan's blinding bandage, ' the one 

sensible ambition,' might be removed from his eyes, that he 

might see whither ho was proceeding. But time passed on ; 

their petition was apparently unheeded ; and he for whom it 

had ascended, rendered vain by unusual success, was still a 

willing dupe of the Tempters, under whose guidance he was 

proudly strutting down Sin's inclined plane. One of the four, 
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the Tempter. In the meanwhile he had passed his meridian, 
and was moving on to age and — the Judgment. Looking one 
day in the glass, and beholding his bleached hairs, he conclu- 
ded that it was time to withdraw from the contest and enjoy 
his winnings. He had gathered enough, and he could now 
amuse himself by calmly looking down upon the world with 
an eye that saw practically from the deep, rough ploughing 
of Experience. But not a thought that his life's sun was 
going down to set in darkness ; not a sign that he had yet 
learned to look above the Dollar. The fourth trembled for 
him, and, with those who had remembered him in the closet, 
was beginning to grow heart-sick with long-deferred hope, 
when lo ! a voice from heaven, and the unconscious object of 
persevering prayer was kneeling, in sobbing penitence, at 
the foot of the cross I" 

Tears leaped from many a lid at this announcement, and 
a sigh of relief came up from the great body of the auditory. 

The millionaire remembered the eventful hour, and shaded 
his face with his hand. The mingled gratitude and gladness 
that were bubbling up, in great round globules, from his 
heart's dearest well Oien! 

" I have been thus particular," continued the pastor, after 
a brief silence, " as this is a case that seems to me specially 
designed by the Father to encourage our wavering faith when 
we see no immediate results from our prayers. It gives 
me pleasure to add that the party to whom I have alluded 
has been in the habit of meeting with us for worship, both 
on Lord's day and at our social gatherings, ever since his 
conversion. He is the husband of our sister Bignell, whose 
heart, a long time heavy with tender anxiety, is now cheered 
by the hope, that on descending to the Dark Valley they 
shall not turn off in different directions, but shall pass on, 
hand in hand, to the same happy goal. Our new friend, 
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been led to espouse, there was general confidence. He was 
apparently in the neighborhood of thirty ; had a bold, frank 
blue eye, light hair, a strongly -marked aquiline nose, a 
generous mouth, a firm yet slightly retreating chin, and a 
Btrong, rugged, medium-sized frame. He was a Bible-class 
teacher, and was favorably known to the members and to 
many of the general attendants for his untiring industry and 
energy in bringing children into the Sabbath-shool ; for his 
seal in visiting from house to house, evenings, and awakening 
persons to a sense of their position, and for his simple, un- 
assuming manner. With his brother, who followed him 
in speaking, he was understood to be almost exclusively 
employed, after business hours, in spreading the glad tidings 
which had made his own heart happy ; rarely, or never 
" taking an evening to himself," but continually about the 
work of his Master. He was a clerk in an extensive fancy 
goods house, the proprietors bf which appreciated, if tLey 
did not imitate, his sterling honesty and truth. 

" I feel," he observed, " that if I am saved, it will be 
through no merit of my own. In looking back upon my 
past month, I can see nothing in which I have not come 
short of the glory that is due from every heart to God. I 
cannot point to a single thing, in thought, word or deed, to 
recommend me to mercy. On the contrary, daily experi- 
encing my utter unworthiness to be in the service of so ex- 
alted a being as The Savior, I sometimes wonder that I am 
permitted the honor to speak of His goodness, or to breathe 
it to myself at all. I owe Him so much, and am unable to 
pay Him even ever so little, that I am at a loss to under^ 
stand how He can have patience with me. And what ap- 
pears to me the most surprising is, that I am occasionally 
allowed, through God's marvelous grace, to have happy 
thoughts. Whenever I reflect upon what the Bedeemer has 
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less professors of religion of certain passages of Scripture, 

applicable to their respective cases, and thus stirring them 

up to self-examination ; suggesting to young converts 

unoccupied fields of usefulness, visiting the sick, the old, 

and the otherwise weary laden and after leading their minds 

to the right point, pointing out to them how they too, by 

prayer for special persons, might help on The cause, even 

in their chambers ; calling on the poor, the ignorant, and 

the physically blind, and after ministering to their temporal 

necessities, reading the Scriptures to them, and leading them 

to The Throne in prayer ; distributing tracts, and Bibles, 

and taking advantage of every opportunity to drop a fitting 

word that might fructify in season. He was always at work, 

always cheerful, always happy. Although only a clerk, he 

was a silent, systematic and generous giver, and his Master's 

institutions never suffered through his remissness. In fact, 

he was one of that small body of working Christians who 

have but one ambition, viz : to emulate their Great Exem* 

pier, and to know none other service than His. 

" I am glad of this opportunity," he said, with character- 
istic modesty, " to testify to the great goodness of God in 
permitting me, at this stage of my Christian pilgrimage, to 
realize in Whom I -believe. Indeed He has been so kind 
to me during the past month, has kept mc from doubt and 
fear and gloom, and filled my mind daily with so many com- 
forting thoughts,, that if I could only find words to thank 
Him, I should be unspeakably happy. As it is, I have 
great reason to be thankful. My lot has been cast in pleas- 
ant places, and among pleasant people. While riding in the 
cars, a few days since a short distance from town on busi- 
ness, I beheld a large number of sheep in a vast enclosure, 
whose rich green herbage, burnished by the sun, was de- 
lightful to the nostrils and refreshing to the eyes. At some 
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distance, pcrcbcd on an eminence, was the honae of the 
owner, who, from the piazza, appeared to be looking down 
at the flock and apparently enjoying their tranquil happiness. 
' !' thought I, ' beautiful as this, fragrant as this, thrifty 
as this, arc Thy pastures to Thy sheep, Lord ; who would 
not enter, and be filled ; who would not lie down in safety, 
with Thee for their Shepherd !' And a feeling of joy oame 
over me, and I could do nothing but thank Ood for his 
goodness to me both during the remainder and cm returning 
from my journey. I have not deserved the peace which 
Tlie Father has so graciously accorded to me during the 
month ; and when I look in upon myself, and see how ut- 
terly unworthy I am oven of the smallest favor, I am eon- 
founded, and can scarcely believe it to be other than a bliss* 
ful dream, from which I shall soon awake. But day after 
day glides by, and it is still the same. I oan say, from my 
heart, that I have found it good to serve The Lord. My 
daily experience is, that Wisdom's ways are ways of pleas- 
antness. Though I am sometimes disturbed at the even- 
ness of my happiness, yet when I remember that it is one 
of The Lord's own promises, my uneasiness vanishes, and 
joy returns. My dear Redeemer died that this should be 
so ; for we have the promise of the life that now is and of 
that which is to come. ' Believe, and your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy !' And yet I know that it is for no merit 
of mine that this is so. 0, no ; but for Bis, who took my 
sins upon Himself, and with whom they were nailed to 
The Tree. - I do not know that I have said any thing worthy 
of your attention, brethren. I would not have spoken ; bat 
that I felt a yearning to tell you how good The Lord hss 
been to me for His dear Son's sake, and how &ithfiil I have 
found Him to His promise, ' Believe, and your joy shall bi 

full :• •* 
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There was not a doubt in all the anditory that the young 
man spoke from conscience, or that his joy was less than 
he represented it ; but there were man^ — experienced 
christians, too— who felt that they would give much, very 
much ! if they could but say the same. But there were 
also many who, having doubted that solid happiness was 
attainable in this world, took courage from his relation and 
prayed for a living and reviving faith that would permit 
Ihem to take Crod at His tcord ! 

A gentleman with Roman features, round, stooping shoul- 
ders, of medium height, and somewhat past his prime, now 
rose. He was known for the depth and constancy of his 
Bible reading, for the soundness of his views, his blunt and 
occasionally quaint manner and phraseology, and the vari- 
onsness of his experience ; being at times in the lowest 
glooms of despondency, at others far above the clouds. As 
a christian, he was generally viewed, both by pastor and 
people, as ranking higher than any other in the society ; for 
there were seasons when he was permitted to feel the pres- 
ence of Him whose image was impressed upon his heart, 
and when he could say from more than human knowledge 
that he knew in whom he trusted. Though this may be 
doubted by the reader, it was firmly believed by those in 
the society who had the privilege of a near acquaintance 
with him and understood the fervent piety that lay beneath 
bis apparently irreverent manner, the sterling honesty in 
his homely speech, and the boundless faith in his simple, 
childlike heart. Placing a hand on the top of the slip on 
either side of him, and leaning against the wall and look- 
ing down at the floor, instead of at the pastor or at the assem- 
bly, he began : 

*' This being our covenant meeting, I suppose I ought to 
say something ; but I haven't anything worth telling. The 
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Lord hasn*t done much for me this month ; it may be be- 
cause I haven't deserved anything; perhaps it is : bat if 
so, I'd like to know when I ever did. Satan has had sndi 
a fast grip on me, that I stand abont pretty mnch where I 
did at the last meeting. I haven't been able to shake him 
off, and, of my own might, don't ever expect to. I*vb call- 
ed repeatedly upon The Lord to come to my help ; bat He 
hasn't done so, any more than if He hadn't heard me; though 
I know He did. Why he hasn't answered my cries, I can't 
say ; but I suppose Ho could give good reasons for it. The 
result is that though I started for heaven before many here, 
some arc now a good way ahead of me. But it serves me 
right. I've a proud, sinful heart, full of all manner of wick- 
edness. There's nothing in it worth having ; and I am sur- 
prised that The Lord should ever have asked me for it. If I 
didn't know Him better, I should judge from His apparent 
indifference that after having received it. He had made ap 
His mind that it isn't worth having and concluded to return 
it. In such an event, I should agree with Him ; it is not 
worth taking : for such another proud, obstinate, nngratefol 
heart cannot be found any where. It is continually sog^ 
gcsting the most depraved thoughts, and if I didn't know 
that Satan is mean enough to take any thing, I should be 
astonished at his pertinacity in clinging to it. The more I 
look in upon myself, the more I am convinced that if I ever 
get to heaven, it will only be because the blood of the Lord 
Jesus Christ is sufficient to cover even the vilest of sinnen. 
I haven't gratitude or sense enough to thank Gh>d even tn 
what He does. I know that He daily blesses me ; bat Ha 
don't bless me as I want to be. My heart is so contrary, that 
it won't be satisfied with any thing. The Lord is wiUing to 
bless mc in Ilis way; but I am not content with that: I 
want to be blessed in my own way. I am dissatisftBd with 
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mj business ; I am dissatisfied with myself : I am dissatis- 
fied with every body and every thing. I want every thing 
my own way ; but The Lord won't have it so. I want to 
get to heaven in my own way ; but The Lord won't let me 
go there by any way except the one He has appointed : and 
therefore I'm dissatisfied with The Lord. If he means that 
I ever shall get there, He'll break me in ; and consequent- 
ly I must expect to take it. In fact, I'm getting it pretty 
hard, now. I haven't felt that The Lord has been near me, 
for more than a month. In all that time I've been left to 
battle with Satan alone, and on my side it's been a mighty 
poor fight. If things go on with me this way much longer, 
I don't know what will become of me ; for I plainly see 
that I am nobody. If any of the brethren can feel for a 
poor fellow, and their faith is equal to their sympathy, I 
would thank them to lay my case before The Lord ; tell Him 
that Satan has me down,^nd beseech Him to make him let 
me up. If you haven't faith enough for this, ask The Lord, 
and He will give you all you want." 

Notwithstanding the temporary gloom that was upon him, 
and the low estimate which this oddity placed upon himself, 
there were but few present that would not have rejoiced, 
if such a thing were possible, to exchange their chances of 
heaven for his. 

The millionaire, who knew him well from report, felt 
that he would gladly give all he was worth to feel confident 
that all would be as well with himself in the Last Great Day. 
The chairman of the committee in the case of Ward and 
Nelson, followed. He was one of the deacons, and was 
viewed by some with affection, but by many with a species of 
negative disfavor. He was understood to be a man of an iron 
mind, and as infiexible in all matters of conscience. His 
countenance told of an unbending will, and a stern, pitiless 
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nature ; his manner, of a proad, haughty, nnsympathiamg 
spirit. These served as a bar to his popularity ; but they 
did not exhibit him fairly. While they doubtless were a 
true index to his character previous to his conversioD, yet 
since that event his moral being had gradually undergone 
a great change. But it was only in private conversation 
with him that the sweetness of his new disposition was ob- 
servable ; and then the heart went out to him in warmthi 
and ever after met and thought of him with satisfaction. 
As, however, notwithstanding the revolution within, the for- 
bidding expression of his exterior still remained, he was 
continually misunderstood, and hence, though both a faith- 
ful officer and an active member, the great body of the at- 
tendants regarded him with doubt and dislike : so ready 
are even the moderately good to sit in judgment upon their 
fellows and to impute unwortliy motives to those whose 
faces are not moulded like their own. 

*' In looking back upon the past month," he said, in a 
subdued tone, " I observe with regret numerous opportu- 
nities for furthering the great work of our dear Redeemer, 
which were permitted to pass unimproved. In this hour of 
self-examination, I can call to mind nothing said, or thonghti 
or done worthy of the high standard which, as a professing 
follower of the blessed Saviour, I should have had befiwe 
me. Coldness of heart on many occasions when all the 
sympathies of tlie christian were due ; want of tSharity fiir 
poor, erring men ; absence of feeling for careless ainners ; 
lack of interest in the institutions of The Lord ; deadntas 
of ear to the preached Word ; indifference in prayer ; sflf- 
lect of the closet, of daily personal scrutiny, of proper dis- 
cipline in my religious, family and business alfiurs ; ingnft* 
itude for constant mercies, and, more than all, for the greit 
sacrifice made for me by my dear Redeemer— all vpriio la^ 
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fore me and fill me with mingled shame and grief. I have 
made but little progress in mj christian journey. The 
temptation to sit down and rest on the wayside, has como 
upon me so often, and I resisted so feebly that I fear I 
have given Satan fresh occasion for shouting in exultant tri- 
umph over my Saviour. A careful revision of my steps has 
impressed me with a deeper sense than ever of man's utter 
inability to walk in hope without grace daily from on High. 
And yet, Qod, in mercy, has graciously allowed me a few in- 
spiring joys. There have been moments when I felt that 
it is sweet to serve The Lord ; moments when I knew in 
my heart's inner shrine that my dear Eedeemer was with 
me, and illumining my soul with the stirring joy of His 
presence. Precious moments ! which come hack to me 
even now, and animate me with fresh courage to push on." 

The last few words of the speaker had a cheering effeot 
upon the auditory, and they saa^ with swelling fervor, 

*• * Awake my soul, stretch every nerve, 

And press with vigor on ; 
A heavenly race demands thy zeal, 

And an immortal crown. 

A cloud of witnesses around 

Hold thee in fall survey ; 
Forget the steps alnady trod, 

And ONWABD urge thy way.' " 

The millionaire began, as he thought, to comprehend the . 
true character of the Christian race. Ho called to mind 
Reuben's pertinent suggestion that ' faith must be to the 
END,* and wondered if his own would. His experience, as 
well as that of those to whom he had been listening, satis- 
fied him however, that the power to retain that all-important 
basis of the Christian's hope did not depend upon himself. 
But then came up the encouraging thought that if he daily 
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asked for grace to enable him to keep it, God usoredly 
would grant it, and he felt braver. Yes, the Lord keeping 
him in the will, he would ask for this grace everyday; that 
— ^he saw it all, now — that was the way to hold out to the 
end ! 

A member now rose, concerning whom few, if any, enter- 
tained other than unbounded confidence. He was in the 
vicinity of fifty ; had a fine Roman head, bald from the fore- 
head to the occiput, a mild blue eye, a generous month, a 
winning general expression, together with a pleasant, amiable, 
unassuming air that won upon an observer directly. He 
had at one time been extensively engaged in liquor dealing, 
which, on his conversion, he decided to abandon, as unwor- 
thy of a conscientious man. His friends remonstrated; 
they " had never heard of such fanaticism," and " would not 
and could not believe it of him." Finding him resolute, 
however, they advised him to " sell out," and thereby do "at 
least one sensible thing." This he refused, on the ground 
that to convey a wicked business to another was equally u 
bad as to continue in it himself*; and throwing it up, ho 
went out into the world, "relying upon the Lord." His 
friends and relations ' cut' him from that hour ; and though 
they had previously regarded him with favor, and had always 
spoken of him as a good, sound-headed business-man, they 
now set him down for a simpleton. " AJi !" they would say 
in a low voice, and with a knowing shake of the head, " ha 
is to be pitied !" [But they did not pity him.] Yon know 
what a keen, shrewd, energetic fellow he used to be ; what 
a business he had ; how he pulled in the money ; how A 
No. One his note was considered ; in what a princely style 
he lived — ^keeping his carriage, and all that ? Ah ! well- 
he don't keep his carriage anymore! He got orackad bj 
religion, undci th« lu^^euce of whioh he broke up hia Iraii- 
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ness so that no one else could get hold of it — ^literally re- 
fasing hig offers for it — and is now eking out a living as a 
book-keeper in a heavy concern down town." He was known 
to the more advanced memhers as one of that small hody of 
professing Christians who have attained to the simplicity of 
earnestness. This was apparent in his manner, his conver- 
sation, his delivery, and his daily deportment. The few 
who were intimate with him prized the acquaintance as a 
precious privilege ; for there was in him so much to lift one 
above the grossness of the world, and to awaken good thought 
and gentle feeling, that it was impossible for any one with 
an appreciating eye for modest worth to know and not love 
him. Reuben, Mercy, Mr. Asbury, Peter Brown, and Mrs. 
Bignell never thought of him but with pleasure, and looked 
npon him as one of those true, sincere, hopeful hearts, whom 
it does one good to know. 

" I feel," he observed, in a subdued voice, *' that I have 
▼ery much to be grateful for since our last meeting. The 
Father, in His loving kindness, has been graciously pleased 
to protect me and min^ from all manner of suffering ; to 
permit us to realisre that He is our protector and provider ; 
to preserve unbroken the harmony of our little circle ; to 
relieve us from some tender anxieties ; to bring to us good 
tidings of absent friends whom we love ; to raise from sick- 
ness one who is dear to us ; to send joy to a family in whose 
spiritual and temporal well-being we have long felt an in- 
terest ; to permit us to see brought into the kingdom one for 
whom we have been privileged to pray ; to prosper us in 
our daily undertakings ; to put upon us the high honor of 
interesting a few who were strangers to His great name in 
the inspiring story of the Cross ; to keep alive our attention 
to the course before us ; to make us cheerful and happy in 
duty ; to give us light in the perusal of His Word ; to allow 
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us to feci an unwonted solicitude in all His enterprises; to 
imbue us with tranquil resignation to His will ; to allow u 
to 8ec the glory of Uis hand in every thing ; to keep us sen- 
sible at once of His love and of our dependence upon him 
for every mercy ; to enable us, as we journey on, to keep 
our eyes steadily upon our Redeemer : to fill us with glad- 
ness all the day long. We have not deserved these bless- 
ings — I, at least, have not ; and when I look in upon myself, 
and sec how unworthy I am — how wofuUy short I come, in 
all I think, and say, and do, of the glory of my blessed Lord, 
I am amazed at His continued goodness. But when I re- 
member that lie is a being of infinite love— of love so great 
that He gave Ilis only begotten son to suffer the penalty ot 
my sins, the mystery is explained, and I cease to wonder: 
fur what may we not look for from so kind a Father ? Twice 
during the month, the fear came upon me that my even se- 
renity of mind might be from a false source, after all. It 
was an ungenerous thought in the face of 80 many visible 
mercies, and only showed the ingratitude of my heart But 
when I, on each occasion remembered that peace of mind 
which passeth all understanding is the heritage of The For- 
given, that the Father is more willing to give than we are 
to receive, and that doubt is only one of the many adroit 
weapons of the Tempter to shake the Christian's faith, the 
unwelcome intruder departed, and courage and joy came 
back to me again. But,'* checking himself, "I would not 
trespass, brethren, upon your time. Pardon me, if I have 
tried your patience. I did not mean to. Ere I ait down 
however, sensible of my insufficiency, I would humbly ask; 
when you approach the Throne, to kindly pray that I maybe 
kept." 

It was something to many in the assembly to' hear one 
who had been led etep by step throngb the hallowing gia- 
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ioD8 of faith, till it could be almost said of him that his 
lit dwelt in heaven and his body on earth— one who was 
»wn to sacrifice every thing material that interfered with 

progress in the immaterial — one who walked in the or- 
ances as few walk, and who, as a Christian pilgrim, was 
ieved to be favored as few are, — it was something, we re- 
.t, to many in the assembly to hear one whose spiritual 
»erience thus far had been of a character to raise him 
»ve common men, thus confess to common men's weak- 
ises ; to hear from his own lips that he, who, as they 
;w, had, in a wordly sense, sacrificed all for Christ, had 

confidence in those sacrifices, to save him — that though 
ough God's grace, he had got along thus far on the Chris- 
1 road, he yet was sensible that grace alone would enable 
1 to hold out to the end, and that, if he were not kept, he 

r but one fate before him : to fall, after all 0, it 

med some, to some was light, to others encouragement, 
1 to all like another handwriting on the wall. And 
m the great body of the auditory went up, spontaneously, 
1 with solemn feeling, the hymn — 



'* When thou, my righteoat judge thall oome 
To take thy ransomed people home, 

Shall / among them stand ? 
Shall saeh a worthless worm as I 
Who sometimes am afraid to die, 

Be fonnd at thy right hand! 

,1 love to meet thy people now, 
Before thy feet with them to bow. 

Though Tilest of them all ; 
But, can I bear the piercing thonghil— > 
What if my name shonld be left out, 
^j When Thou for them shall call ! 
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an inner one that is always regretting and rectifying them 
— that he may, in fine, appear a great deal worse than he is, 
and though barely or never showing favorably, yet be a good 
man and a sealous Christian notwithstanding. Among the 
few that understood IVIr. Tapley in this light were Kcuben, 
Peter Brown, and Mr. Asbury. The major part of the 
church and congregation, however, as already stated, viewed 
him as a hard-headed, hard-hearted hypocrite, who wanted 
every thing his own way, who had no sympathy for his kind, 
and who, if he but had his will, would tread upon every 
body that thought differently from himself. His experience 
was listened to in the main without interest, for only the few 
that knew the gold that lay within the rough setting of his 
outer nature gave him credit for sincerity. 

** I have been much edified," he began, in his hard, dry 
Yoice, and in his hard, dry manner, ** with the remarks of 
the brethren. They have, in a measure, impressed me with 
« plainer sense than ever of the prime importance of con- 
stantly bearing in mind the true character of the Christian 
race. For one, I feel that I am a sinner, and nothing but 
a sinner. When I look in upon my perverse heart and ob- 
serve the depth and variousness of its depravity, I am at a 
loss to understand how I ever dared to consider myself a 
ehild of God. I have been led many times during the past 
month to ask myself, ' Who and what am I, that I should 
look forward, for one moment, in expectation of mercy ?' I 
have done nothing to merit it ; nor, with so vile a heart, do I 
ever expect to : for every day brings me fresh evidence that 
if Satan ever had a follower that seemed to do his bidding 
with alacrity and zeal, I am he. Sin comes to me naturally. 
It appears ingrained in my very instincts. I sometimes 
think I have an honest love for it. To do right is, with me, 
hard work. I have prayed and wrestled that this might not 
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gious pretensions ;" some from the notion that thej could 
not manifest any sympathy for " so transparent a hy- 
pocrite'' without forfeiting their own self-respect : and others 
lor the purpose of showing their contempt for so uncharita- 
ble and olose-fisted a person as he was reported, and as his 
hard, uncongenial manner denoted him, to be. " Wise jud- 
ges are we of each other I" They did not know — ^for Mr. 
Tapley was not one to make a parade of such things — they 
did not know, as Keuben, Peter Brown, and Mr. Asbury did, 
that behind that hard, dry manner dwelt a heart, that, after 
the thin crust drawn over it by the first suggestion of the 
head had melted or been bioken. bubbled with love and gen- 
tleness and gushing warmth for all humanity, and a hand 
that usually gave more for the support of the gospel, for edu- 
cation, and the poor, every seven days than most professing 
Christians do in as many years. But then, as Peter Brown 
would occasionally observe, " they don't know him ; if they 
did," he would add with smiling significance, " it would do 
'em good." Some of the church' and congregation joined 
in the hymn because it was a favorite ; others out of com- 
pliment to Mr. Asbury, whom they cordially esteemed : and 
the older and more experienced members, partly because 
they, like Reuben, Peter Brown, and Mr. Asbury, believed 
in the genuineness of Mr. Tapley's ' pretensions,' and partly 
because among them there was hardly one that did not feel 
the sentiment of the stanzas both then and every hour 
of their Christian lives. 

** JeBU8,« refuge of roy soul, 
Let me to Tliy boBom fly, 
While the raging billowB roll. 

While the tempest Btill is high : 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide. 
Till the storm of life is paat ; 
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, Safe into the haT«n gQid#— 

O receive my tool at last 

Other refuge hare I nona ; 

Hangs my helpleu aoal on tbae ; 
Leave, leave ma not alona ; 

Still support and comfort ma : 
All my trust on Thaa ia atayad. 

All my help from Thea I bring— 
Cover my defeneeleafl head 

With the shadow of Thy wing.** 

Poor Taplcy ! Tho spirit of the hymn had not knocked 
at the door of his inner nature in vain, as the tear that 
glided silently down his hard oheeka bore tonchiog tes- 
timony. 

The next speaker was an individaal, in whose sineeritj 
none had confidence — ^not even Peter Brown, who was wont 
in most such cases, to find a reason for leaning on the side 
of charity. But he could never look or think npon this man 
without a sensation of mingled uneasiness and horror. He 
had originally been received by letter from another sooietjf, 
and almost from the hour of his admission had been a re* 
proach and a stumbling block to the ohuoh. He was a re* 
tired merchant ; lived and dressed with vulgar ostentatioa; 
was very jealous of his wife, his money, and his dignity ; 
liked to say, my house, my pictures, my drawing room, my 
subscriptions, my pew, my denomination, my table, my 
newspaper ; was a tyrant and a bully in his fitmilj, OTsr 
whom he reigned with despotic rule ; starved his honsehold 
on cheap, tasteless fare, and gave splendid moral parties in 
the party season ; made long prayers at meeting, and none 
at all at home except when he had Tisitors ; was liberal in 
church collections, but was exceedingly oarefal to throw his 
bill upon ibe pUle Tiltb a studied carelessness that ensued 
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the face upward ; was careful to make an occasion for men« 
tioning in some way, his benefactions to religious and beney- 
olent objects ; would turn a hungering beggar from his 
door with pharisaical dignity, and give a hundred dollars to 
any orthodox call if the names of the donors were published 
in the newspapers ; was understood to have hastened his 
ability to retire from business by grinding his clerks, jour- 
neymen :tnd sewing girls down to the merest pittance ; by 
unfair and selfishly dishonorable conduct towards his busi- 
ness rivals, and by persevering systematic meanness gene- 
rally ; regarded all Christians Qut of his own denomination 
as bound to eternal torment, without question ; was, fearful, 
of the spiritual destination of every man, woman, and child 
whom he personally disliked ; and could tell to a man who 
in his church would and would not be saved. 

How these things leaked out and became generally under- 
stood, how a man with such an undercurrent reputation was 
permitted to hold a place in a society where they were par- 
ticularly careful of the characters of the members, are mys- 
teries which we do not pretend to be able to unfold. The 
female members were many of them of the, tea party, order, 
and wonderful threads are unraveled and amazing things 
brought to light over steaming souchong, which, as every 
body knows, is a febrifuge to which many ladies resort when 
they have an itching fever to drive away, in the shape of 
-something that they have heard, and which they yearn to tell. 
And certainly a souchong party is just the place to get rid 
of all that they may have gathered while wandering from 
house to house and piously drinking tea to help the poor, and 
to promote the spread of the gospel. This may help to account 
for many of the whispers which, passing in confidence from 
wife to husband, from old lady to old lady, from young lady 
to young gentleman ; and from friend to friend, served in 
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the course of time, to make the indiyidaal referred to pretty 
well understood from Dan to Beersheba in the little church 
known as Mr. White's. Why, with such « name, he was 
tolerated there, we cannot tell — ^that is to say with certain- 
ty; unless it was that the members thought the society 
of christians was the best he could possibly have under the 
circumstances, or that when the rumor first commenced its 
travels, none could be found to father it, audit went on till it 
had passed into an old story, when of course no one wished 
to rake it up on his own responsibility. But why the indi- 
vidual himself should be willing to stay in « church where 
he was received with such abhorrence, is a question we can 
answer — which we will take upon ourselves to do in the 
words of an old lady who often expressively declared that 
it used to make her ' creep' to hear him. " Bless your inno« 
cent heart ! the creeter didn't know any thing about that/ 
No one told him how he was thought on, and he never sua- 
pected a morsel on't himself!" 

At the rising of this man, a dead indifference to what ha 
had to say seemed to spread over the assembly. Some 
bowed their heads upon their hands in mental prayer to 
lose the sound of his voice ; a few turned to their Bibles, 
many to their hymn books, a number to their neighbors, and 
others to meditation. Never did speaker address more 
unwilling auditors. 

AVo need not repeat his remarks. They were of the ste- 
reotype order, and were listened to but by few. But itwM 
painful to see him affect emotions he did not feel» aod to heir 
liim with cold-blooded deliberateness relate experieneea thai 
were never his, and freely make use of exalted Names lo 
wliosc dearness he was a stranger. 

He did not understand the character of the genenl i^ 
til at resounded throughout the lecture -room when lie art 
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« 
down — imputing it in his vanity to the overpowering effect 

of his speech, for it deserved no better name, and but little 
dreaming that it was one of gladness that he had got 
through. 

The next speaker was a standing wonder to the zealous. 
He was in good circumstances, had a prosperous business, 
m bland, easy manner, and struck you at once as a shrewd, 
careful, comfortable man. He was soundly orthodox in all 
his sentiments and views ; knew the Scriptures by heart to 
a letter ; could quote chapter and verse and all the clauses 
of verses, from Genesis to Revelations, with fluent readi- 
ness ; could knowingly inform you when a young convert 
was " right"; when the remarks of a brother were "a lit-tle 

* wild,* " when the pastor reminded him of Mason or Whit- 
field, and when a minister from some other church or denom- 
ination who had ' exchanged pulpits' with Reuben, was " a 
^.tle * out of the way ;' " would feelingly tell you how he 

* loved the Saviour,' how he found religion * a great comfort 
to him,' how great was his ' interest* in * the spread of the 
gospel,' how it * cheered him' to hear the good that certain 
brethren under God were ' accomplishing,' and how such and 
such an enterprise had his * warmest sympathies' and ' pray- 
ers.' He was doubtless sincere ; but, as we have said, he was a 
careful man, and never allowed his sincerity to descend 
lower than his heart. There, orthodoxically speaking, * he 
was all right,' that is to say, as himself would smilingly ob- 
serve, his ' faith was unwavering,' he was sound on all ' ortho- 
dox points, had ' no confidence in works,' ' felt deeply for 
sinners and for the poor,' and * loved the brethren.' But 

when an agent appeared in the pulpit to plead the 
claims of The Redeemer's institutions, the Bible, Tract, 
Missionary, Sunday School or educational societies for ex- 
ample, he would button up his pocket so close that nothing 

17* 
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prayed without inakiDg the Bible the burden of his prayer ; 
all his exhortations were to repent and read the Bible. Ac- 
cording to him, whoever read not the Bible, and that contin- 
ually, was bound to everlasting perdition. If a person in 
need applied to him for help, he would point him to the Bi- 
ble as the only true bread. If the claims of an educational 
society were presented to him, he would shake his head and 
say, 'Teach the people to read the Bible, that's enough.' If 
an appeal was made to him in favor of a Bible society, he 
would wish it all manner of success, and, though rich in 
property, business and money, would liberally promise it-^ 
his prayers. He had a certain set of ideas, beyond which 
he never wandered, viz. — That his denomination was the only 
one founded on Scripture ; that the Good Shepherd had 'other 
sheep,' but that they were all in his denomination ; that the 
Saviour died only for the sinners of that denomination : and 
that all other denominations were ' things of darkness.' He 
would talk with you by the hour on any religious subject, 
and leave you impressed at the close with a profound regard 
for his Biblical and theological knowledge ; while his want 
of charity for the weaknesses of his fellows, and for all out 
of his own sect, satisfied you that his piety might be as deep 
as he claimed, and still not be of the kind that you would 
look for in a follower of Jesus of Nazareth. He would 
make eloquent prayers and speeches, in which the most cap- 
tious critic could not detect an error in grammar, nor the 
most hopeful christian a particle of soul. He had a sharp 
eye to the slightest departure from doctrine, and would give 
you the literal words and literal meaning with a smiling 
knowingness that made you blush at your ignorance. He 
liked to * show up' young converts by asking them questions 
which could be answered only by experienced professors. 
When occasion offered, he would make feeling speeches for 
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the poor, and for sending the gospe* to tbe destitatc, in the 
course of which ho would dwell with rare unction on the &et 
that every thing belongs to the Lord : but when the contri- 
bution box passed ruyind, he seemed to have changed his opin- 
ion, for he took good care that the Lord should not get much 
of his money. But then if he was stingy in giving, he was 
very liberal of suggestions, speeches and prayers. Once in 
a while, too, his religion went down lower than his head, 
and then he parted with a whole shilling ; but it was like 
losing his heart's blood. When reproached for his mean- 
ness, as was sometimes the case, he would triumphantly res- 
pond, ' Do you, a professing Christian, and therefore sup- 
posed to have some acquaintance with the Bible, believe 
that the Lord stands in need of help from a worm like yoa 
or me I* 

This man had his reward : few believed in him. He was 
as it were a stranger among men. Neither in the church 
nor out had he a private friend that sorrowed in his griefs, 
or rejoiced in his joys. As in the world his reputation for 
bigotry, uncharitablcness, and pecuniary ' closeness' out him 
off from human sympathy, so at Mr. White's, where profes- 
sors of his kind were the exception and not the rule, he wu 
generally received with that distance-keeping ooortesj which 
shakes you by the hand with pleasant politeness, but never 
asks your coqfidence nor gives you its own. There were 
however in the society some who looked deeper into the 
heart of human nature, than this ; who knew that all are not 
alike — that, as in all things, there are varieties in men, and 
degrees in Christian character — that all have their failings, 
and tliut a man may be neither a liberal nor a cheerful giver 
and still be a Christan, a/xTor ono it may be, but itill one 
of those fur whom Christ died — and these received him with 
rompassiun, pitied his weaknesses, felt for him as for a bro- 
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ther, and mentallj set bim down as one unaware of the joy 
of responding with gushing warmth to the calls of nim who 
is graciously pleased to make use of the means of those He 
has already blessed, as a means of blessing others. And 
they prayed that he might be led to experience the inspir- 
ing gladness and sweet content of this joy ; for they knew 
— ^these true Christian hearts — that liberality in giving, 
walks hand in hand with charity of thought — ^that every 
time we open the heart with a generous offering, out flies 
another raven — and that the larger our gifts are in propor- 
tion to our fortune, in that degree we throw open the portals 
of our hcing, and let Christ's warm, inspiring sunshine in 
upon the soul. 

Mr. Asbury was the next speaker. As he rose, an air of 
satisfaction beamed upon the faces of the assemblage. He 
was one in whom all had confidence. Even those who had 
reason to doubt their own sincerity, believed implicitly in 
his. He was known to them as one of that few whose con- 
sistent uprightness leaves no room for suspicion. Though 
an active officer of the society, his activity was of that kind 
in which the results are visible, but not the worker. He 
had a habit of setting about whatever he had to do in a calm, 
simple, unpretending way that was in itself despatch. No 
one would have supposed, on looking around at the congre- 
gation, that in the plain, thoughtful, unassuming gentleman 
at the end of the seat in the third slip from the desk, on the 
left, he saw a business titan who, in the church, was among 
laymen what Whitefield was among preachers ; and still less, 
that beneath that mild air throbbed one of the truest Chris- 
tian hearts to be found among men. Slander's tongue, 
however busy with the names of others, was dumb when his 
was mentioned. The little that came out from time to timo 
concerning him was of a kind to add to his established 
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smile of The Father ; be firm, and fear Dot ; for, lo ! J am 
with you, alway.' « To me the latter is a cherished thought 
— that in all our pilgrimage, whether harrassed bj pain, anx- 
iety or sorrow, whether in the shadow or the sunshine, in 
sickness or health, our dear Redeemer is nigh, is with us 
always, feeling as when on earth for our troubles and suf- 
ferings, and ever filling us with resignation to our lot by 
pointing to the hour when in eternal joy we shall lose all 
memory of life's sufiferings and sadness. I feel to thank 
€lod for bringing me along in safety, thus far. Through His 
loving kindness, all has been well with me since our last 
meeting: My sense of my own insufficiency has become 
more and more manifest ; my interest in the great work of 
our Redeemer has continued to increase ; my anxiety for 
the salvation of sinners, to deepen ; my sympathy for my 
kind, to enlarge ; my submission to the Father's will, to 
grow in evenness : my faith, to keep fresh and firm. In ad- 
dition to this, I have been graciously preserved from bodily 
suffering ; my faculties have been kept unimpaired ; my 
friendships, unbroken ; my nightly rests, undisturbed ; my 
dreams pleasant ; my system, free from the infirmities of 
age ; while good tidings have been brought to me of some 
that have tender claims upon my heart. In all these mer- 
cies I recognise the kind, paternal Hand that from before 
the foundation of the world saw the evil I would choose, and 
provided a Way to stand between me and the wrath I should 
invoke. Ah ! iiappy for me that He does not leave me to 
myself, and that he has taught me to trust in His alone- 
wise guidance ! But," added the speaker, in a tone of deep 
feeling, " though thus tranquil in my retrospect of the month 
I have left behind me, I cannot forget that the race is not 
yet finished ; and how many have walked weliybr a time I 
There is a Scripture for our watchfulness : * Let him that 
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thinketb he standeth, take heed lest he fall.' I must ooa 
fess that, in my case, this friendly warning is constantly 
needful. I daily experience that the passage of life is fall 
of slipperiness ; temptation assails us at every torn, and, "he 
continued with a melancholy smile, " we are but poor fellows 
at the best ! Satan smiles at the feebleness of our resist- 
ance. But if we hxe weak, Christ is strong; if we are 
poor, Christ is rich. In Him, though impotent as a sick 
man on a dying bed, we are more puissant than any Samp- 
son ; in Him, though needy as a Lazarus, we are more opulent 
than any Dives. For these reasons, dear brethren, I would 
humbly solicit a remembrance in your prayers, that I may 
be led, from day to day during the remainder of my jour* 
ney, to keep my eye steadfast on Him who is my only hope, 
my strength, my righteousness — my all !" 

" ' Keep my eye on Christ' !" murmured the millionaire, 
struck by the forcibleness of the expression. " O, that I, too, 
may be permitted to do that !" 

A pin drop might have been heard when the speaker sii 
down, so profound was the attention to his remarks, so strong 
the confidence in his spiritual integrity, and so deep the re- 
spect in which the man himself was held. 

An aged member, in a prayer of great feeling, now led 
the assembly to The Throne ; after which Reuben rose in 
the desk. His countenance was pale, but a ^lanoe wis 
enough to satisfy the most careless that his heart was swell- 
ing with big thoughts. 

** Dear friends," ho began, *' our brief hour is up. It has 
come and gone like the month of which we have heard; 
like the bright summer that is followed by autumn ; like the 
year whose requiem is sung by hearts to whom it has brought 
sadness ; like the times of our days when we too shall bo 
trodden down by the death angel, and the places that now 
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know us shall seo ns no more. To some, it has been a season 
of proudly stirring joj — ^for in their inner being has moved 
One whose name is dearer to them than freedom to the cap- 
tive, help to the drowning, or bread to the hungry ; to many 
it has been as light in a dark night on a lonely road : to 
others, let us hope, an occasion that will leave sweet mem- 
ories which, in good time, will blossom like the rose. 
But, ere we separate for our homes, let me say a few part- 
ing words. 

" If there are any here that have put on pilgrim garments, 
that have partaken of the ordinances, that have professed to 
experience the sweetness of The Comforter, that have pub- 
licly stood up in the temple, that have sent up prayer^ — if 
there are any who have done these from any motive of which 
in their hearts they are ashamed ; if they have done them 

for any cause other than innate love to God turn back ! 

Turn back, if you would go forward. Turn back ; it is not 
yet too late — turn back, and begin anew. The road is still 
open, and will wait for you ; Salvation is still free, and may 
be had by you ; God's offer is still open, and may be taken 
by you. Turn back — turn back I 

" If there are any who have heard the story of The Cross 
till it palls ; till from repetition every sense is hardened to 
the moving power of its moral ; till it has become an idle 
tale that wearies when retold ; till the ear has seemed to 
have grown gray under the burden of its theme ; till heart 
and ear and mind alike are dead to the solemn cry which 
comes through loDg-forgotten centuries from the quaking 
hills round Calvary wake, as from a long night's stu- 
por ; as at a cry of fire at midnight ; as from a dream when 
your dwelling's falling ; as from your grave when in the last 
day the archangel's trump shall summon you to judgment. 
Awake! 
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'* If any who have heard, hut heard without believing; who 
down the lane to the Dark Valley have come thus far reck* 
less of what shall greet them when they riae in The Bejrond; 
who have heen content to smiling doubt, that He who for 
believers died is He that stirs men's hearts to upward look, 
and kindly hears them when they pray; who never on bend- 
ed knee, in privacy and silence, and in the accents of a soul 
in travail, have besecched Qod to give them token if His 

own Word be true pause I like one who, walking, lost 

in thought, over a vesscrs side at sea, is stayed by a friendly 
hand ; like one who, after journeying long, hears that, of two 
roads, he has taken the wrong. Pause ! Light is free — 
Time is mo^nng — Decay is breathing, and men are falling 
one by one. Pause !. 

" If any who, pushed hard by the fierce strife for daily 
bread, have secretly withdrawn wholly or in part, from the 
race, as calling for too much from them ; but sincerely hop- 
ing and designing to resume it, after a tim e ta ke oom- 
rage, poor, fainting souls ! and calling on Qod for an un- 
erring faith, let that time be now ! Your Redeemer will re- 
store you to the favor of the Father ; the angels now weep- 
ing over your faltering, will sing again in joy ; and the 
mansion set apart for you will reopen for your coming. Tske 
heart, poor souls ! take heart; the priie is not yet withdrawn. 
The Sun that illumed the course before, still sheds its oheer- 
ing light. The bracing airs that ere while lent yon vigors 
still sweep along the path and will give yon strength 
Up, then« in Christ's dear name, and sammoning evarj 
to action, aim for the crown once more. 

" And you, dear friends, to whom salvatum is nol a ftr* 
mal word ; to whom the Park Valley between jcm and llw 
prize has no palsying fears ; whose fiuth is a living •&§■(!•• 
iog thing that \Tiete;)L%«« vcl ataAnre day by daj ; w1m> hBlf ' 
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Biripped to the race, and know in Whom is your Btrength 
and from Whom your courage bear me witness. 

" That the measure of our endurance is as that of our 
faith; 

" That the degree of our faith is as the- depth of our loye 
to Him who first loved us ; 

" That whoever shall ask for a sufficient faith, shall not ask 
in Tain ; 

" That to whoever has the true faith, the race is easy and 
the way clear ; 

• " Sinoe it is Christ who is our strength, Christ who is 
The Way. 

" And now to all to whom this is no cunning fable ; to 
all who to the judgment seat are daily drawing nearer ; to 
all to whom That name is dear which sweetens sorrow's eup, 
takes the sting from suffering, and at the martyr's stake 
makes the timid brave — forward ! In that name, and in no 
other, strive for the crown eternal. Faint not, falter not, 
turn not. The heavenly gates are open, and all the true may 
enter in. ' Good cheer !' from Him who ransomed us» and 
His help upon tiie way. Forward — ^forward !" 
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''Well, my dear boy," said Peter Brown to hia son^ii-ltw, 
as they walked down town to basiness, " your father is to be 
baptised, at our next communion Sabbath." 

*' Indeed V* returned Tom. " I always thought the old 
scamp would sooner or later put the finishing touoh to his hy- 
pocrisy in that way I" 

" You will think better of him, by and bye !" said the 
merchant, smiling. " It is one of our weaknesses to saspeot 
the motives of those we do not like." 

"Perhaps so," said Tom, somewhat nettled. "Bat I 
have sonie knoiclcdge of Mr. James Bignell !" 

" We don't know every thing, Tom/* said the jobber, with 
his usual kindliness of spirit, 

" I know that the old man has been a rasoal all his life?* 
returned Tom, quickly. 

"The Lord can turn and owrtom," suggested Peter 
Brown, with a quiet smile. '^ Yon have been firom lune 
for years« my boy, and of course cannot tell what ohaages 
may have taken place in your Other's heart in that 
time." 

" His heart /" said Tom, with derisiTO impaftiaiioa. ^hM 
though he had such a thing ! He showed a good dial of ft 
when he turned me owt xi^u tha world ! * Hearty* indaad! 
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A million such could hold a mass-mooting on the point of a 
cambric needle, without making any more impression upon 
its surface than a log cabin on a western prairie I" 
" You are too severe, Tom I" 

" Perhaps I am !" said Tom. But I happen to know the 
individual !* 

" And you may not, for all that I" remarked the jobber, 
good naturedly. " Hearts are difficult to read." 

•* I know nothing about that I" said Tom, impatiently. 
" But if the old man is taking to religion, he is up to some" 
thing r 

" Of course he is — of course I'* said the merchant, with 
a dry smile. "^Something that will do him good, too. 
Something that we all ought to be up to-— preparing for the 
last great day." 

" Well, well !" cried Tom, with an air that said he could 
tell some strange things, if he liked, " you will find the old 
sinner out, one of these days I** 

" We think we have already, my dear boy I" observed the 
jobber, with a sly twinkle in his eye. " And more than that 
— ^we are satisfied that he at length has found himself out ! 
Ah ! Tom, the great question with each of us, should be — 
not whether such or such a one is walking by conscience, 
but, are we ?" 

•' Perhaps so,"' said Tom. " But—" 
" Holloa ! ole feller," interrupted a human ruin, stepping 
up before him and familiarly extending his hand. '* How 
are yer ? Don 't see yer round any more !" 

The speaker was apparently in his twenty-eighth or thir- 
tieth year. He was seedy, bloated, and had the unmistak- 
able look of one who had been destroyed by dissipation and 
bad company. The flesh under his left eye had that purply- 
yellow hue which tells of recent quarreling. His breath 
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was oficnsive from bad liqaor and cigar sicach, and hif 
general appearance at once mournful and sickening. 

Tom recognised him as the indiridual who had the eold on 
the occasion of his fight — at the olub. 

" Excuse me. I am in a hurry !'* he exclaimed, attempt- 
ing to pass on. 

** Not so fast, ole feller," said the ruin, laughingly catch- 
ing him by the arm," I want a word with you, first Yerknow 
yer used ter win a good deal of money of me at the club V 

"Well, sir ?" demanded Tom, haughtily. 

** 0, come," laughed the ruin,- unabashed, " don*tput on 
any airs ; they aint pooty. We're spreed it together too of- 
ten, yer know !" 

" What do you want ?" said Tom, coloring. 

" Ah ! now yer talk 1" said the ruin. " The fact is," he 
added, with an air of familiar confidence, " things with me 
aint as they used to be. The old 'ooman has ' stepped out' 
without leaving me a ' red,' and I'm ' broke.' Lend a feller 
a V, for old times !" 

Tom, was half disposed to refuse. But the recolleotion 
of -his own prodigal days, when he presented as much of the 
appearance of a castaway as the miserable ruin before him, 
together with the memory of the scene on the Battery when 
the litterateur came so opportunely to his rescue and altered 
the current of his life, led him to change his mind and to 
take out his pocket book. 

" Here," he said, with a generous impulse, " here ire Sbj 
dollars. I ask no promises, exact no pledges ; bat joa in 
a man, and owe something to the dignity of kimiui naCna! 
If you reform and stand in need of further kelp, jon will 
find my address in the directory. Qood day !" 

And muttering, " If high-hearted Joe could im Aia^ kt 
would think himself repaid for all his kindnoM to He f kt 
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took the arm of his father-in-law and hastily passed on, 
leaving the ruin rooted to the spot and staring after him in 
amazement. 

•* I presume," said Tom, " you think I have acted very 
silly, and that I will never get rich in this way ?" 

*' No," said the jobher, smilingly shaking his head, " I 
don't think any thing of the kind. I, as a business man, 
imagine that you are doing well enough to afford an occa- 
sional luxury of this description. But, as a Christian, I be- 
lieve that The Lord had an excellent reason for suggesting 
the idea to your mind." 

*' The Lord, said Tom, with a gay laugh. " What had 
He to do with it ?" 

" A good deal more than you suspect," answered the mer- 
chant, pleasantly. 

" Yes, but what ?" persisted Tom. 

" How can I tell," replied the jobber. " It may be for 
your benefit, the young man's himself, or that of some one 
with whopi he is connected, or with whom he may spend the 
money. How can I say ? Who can fathom the designs of 
the great Disposer ? But that He had a motive in it, apd 
a good one, too, I know. Satan never gives men good 
thoughts." 

" You don't mean to state that our thoughts are suggested 
by either God or the devil ?" said Tom, with an incredu- 
lous grin. 

" I mean to say just that !" returned the jobber. 

" Fudge !" said Tom. " According to that hypothesis, yon 
would make out man to be a nobody !" 

" So he is," said Peter Brown ; " and he is frequently 
made to realize it, too. Satan to further his own purposes, 
very frequently tickles the poor creature with some high 
notions of himself, but he isn't any body for all that !" 
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" Xonscnse !*' cried Tom. " To show yea Uie absurdity 
of such a doctrine, I will suppose that, instead of giviBg 
that money frotn a generous whim, I did it from a mereen- 
ary motive. Who, in that case, would have suggested the 
thought ?" 

" Satan," said Peter Brown, taming to look at the rain. 
Tlie latter was in the act of drawing his hand across his 
eyes and moving on. " It will do him good !" mattered the 
jobber to himself. 

" Ah :" laughed Tom, " I knew I'd eatch yoa. Yon have 
changed your ground already. As they say out West^ yoa 
are 'treed!' " 

" Ah ! indeed ! Pray let me hear t" 

" If you don't understand it now, you will directly," said 
Tom. " If Satan suggested the selfish thought, it stands to 
reason that the Lord could have nothing to do with it. I 
have you now, I think !" 

" The Lord has to do with every thing, my boy," said 
his father-in-law. 

" Come, come," said Tom, " that is overshooting the narL 
When you religionists get an idea, yoa always carry it to 
extremes I" 

" With every thing,*' re^^etkted, Peter Brown, qoietly.lika 
one who knows what he is saying, and can aiibrd to be 
laughed at. *'■ Whatever thought, invention, or diaeovcfy 
is for the benefit' and happiness of man, is from God,b6eaaie 
He is the source of all good. On the same principlei, what- 
ever is for man's injary, is from Satan, becanae he is Ae 
source of all evil." 

" That is very plausible, bat not very aaiirible^" obivftd 
Tom." 

"Why not?" • - 

" Because it will not bear applieation to envf^ij 
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ters," said Tom. %" For instance, suppose a man desired 
to go into basiness, do you mean serionsly to state that the 
Lord sent him the idea ?" 

" Certainly," said Peter Brown ; " for the purpose of 
making him useful. The Lord will allow none to eat the 
bread of idleness : and if they won't work in one way, He 
will make them in another." 

" Fudge !'* said Tom. " How many do eat bread they 
never earned I" 

"Not one!" said Peter Brown. " Every body works In 
some form ; if not in the Lord's way, in Satan's^ The curse 
has gone out ; and he has to !" 

" And I suppose the Lord even descends to such petty 
details as buying and selling ?" said Tom, sneeringly. 

" Certainly," said the jobber. " So long as you and I 
have an eye to honesty, truth, and conscience, in our trans* 
actions, we are under Divine influence ; when we forget 
these, Satan has us by the heart, and, if he can help it, does 
not mean to let us go." 

" But, suppose," said Tom, " as is frequently the case, a 
man is truthful and honest in his dealings only from policy, 
under whose influence is he?*^ 

** He knows himself/** said the jobber, with a quiet smile. 

" I have no doubt," said Tom. " But how am J to know 
•the principle that governs him ?" 

** Why do you wish to ? It is none of your business, so 
long as he tells the truth, and is honest. You have to 
answer for no one's motives but your own." 

*' That may be," said Tom. " But when I discuss a 

theory, I like to sound it to the bottom. There is tiiat old 

club-mate of mine, for example. Apply your idea to his 

ease, and see how completely you are at sea. He eats the 

bread of idleness." 

18 
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" No, he don't!" said the jobber, smilingly Bhtking hii 
head. " He works hard for Satan. Didn't yon notice hii 
black eye and greasy sleeve ? He gambles, drinks, fighti, 
swears, lies, hangs around bar-rooms, sponges, cheats — " 

" How do you know ?" interrupted Tom. 

" He shows it in his face, manner, and dress. Toa ein 
be in no doubt as to the influence that governs him .'* 

" Of course not," said Tom, smiling. " Bat he defeati 
your whole theory." 

The jobber looked at him with an inquiring eye. 

" In the first place," said Tom, " according to your om 
showing, he is good for nothing." 

" Yes, he is." 

" Eh ?'• 

" Christ thought him of so much consequence that he died 
for him." 

" How do you know ?" 

" Because he died for sinners, and if your friend is ool 
one, I don't know who is !" 

" But I thought Christ died only for beUeving sinners ?** 

" True, my dear boy ! and of these your friend will yet 
be one." 

" How do you know tJuU ?** 

" I have been praying for him the last five minutes." 

" You have been praying for nie the last Jive yean, and I 
am as ' far O'om the Lord,' as you call it, as when yoa irti 
commenced." 

" No, you are not, Tom !" said the jobber. 

" I think I ought to know." 

" And I, that the Lord ought to know better /*' said the 
merchant, with his usual good nature. " You will yet be 
brought in, Tom," he added, feelingly. "I have the 
Father's word for it : ' All things whatsoaver ye shall a^ 
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in prayer, believing, ye shall receive/ You are therefore 
three — not five — ^years nearer to conversion than when the 
prayer of faith first ascended in your favor." 

•' We will not argue tJiat point I*' said Tom, pleasantly. 
" To my old club-mate. If any reliance may be placed in 
human judgment — " 

" Not TWMcA, Tom !" 

" If any, he is as thorough a scamp as ever escaped the 
penitentiary ; steeped to the head in scoundrelism, he is 
riding a fast horse to eternal night." 

*' Such men are sometimes stopped on the way !" observed 
the merchant. 

" Perhaps so," said Tom. " But his chances of interrup- 
tion look to me rather slim." 

"The dying thief's upon the cross I" suggested the 
jobber. 

" Were slimmer yet, I presume you think. But this man 
was always a rascal. At the club he was regarded as but 
one degree above the brute. He never showed any heart, 
and seemed to glory in whatever was ruffianlike. It was 
reported that he had even been known to hit little children 
at play, while passing ihcm in the street." 

" Satan is able to lead men to do any thing, Tom. And 
yet it is possible that the Lord now means to withdraw him 
from the tempter's grasp, and has employed you as one of 
his instruments in that purpose. If not him, then some one 
else. At all events, good is to be done to some body, or 
that fifty dollars would not have passed from your hands to 
his in the way it did. There is no chance-work, no spon- 
taneous generosity as such, in the world." 

" Fudge I" said Tom. " I, at the instigation of Satan, as 
jon would call it, might have given the money from a purely 
selfish consideration, for all yon know : in which case, your 
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only a pretence, the Lord can yet role it to His own 
honor." 

" It appears so," said Tom. " But does not your theory 
of man's nobody-ness strike at the root of his free agency ? 
I always had an idea that I could do as I pleased." 

'* You are a free agent, of course," said the jobber. 
" You could have given that money, or withheld it — as you 
pleased ; but you chose to give it. Now, my dear boy, who 
prompted you to that course, who gave you the impulse ?" 

" My own heart !" said Tom, standing up for the ' dignity 
of human nature.' 

Peter Brown smiled. 

« 

" The heart, of itself," he said, " never suggested a kind 
word or a generous action. If there is a particle of good in 
it, it was put there by the Lord, for some purpose working 
in, to, and with, one or many of His great plans." 

" I don't believe a word of any such nonsenco !" said 
Tom, with the air of a man who feels that an insult has been 
offered to his intelligence, and that his dignity demands 
that he should resent it with a proper spirit. 

" You will, one of these days !" said the merchant, with a 
smile of tranquil confidence. 

" Never I" said Tom, indignantly. 

" The Lord rules, not men," said the merchant, *' and He 
will yet lead you to see the clearness of His truth." 

" Not tJiat kind of truth !" said Tom, stoutly. 

" Time — time I" suggested the jobber. 

" We never shall agree in these matters," said Tom, " and 
we had better drop them. The old man is to be baptised 
next Sunday week, you say ? Umph ! I don't know but that 
I may attend." 

" Do !" cried the merchant, grasping his hand. " It may 
do you good I" 
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** We'll see !" said Tom, smiling at his earnestneBS. 
" Who preaches — Mr. White V And, as his finther-in-law 
answered in the affirmative, he laughingly added : ** A diy 
customer, and not at all like oar minister ! Bat I sappose 
I can bear the infliction of a single sermon !" 

" Mr. White/' returned the jobber, with an equanimity 
which even this sneer at his pastor could not ruffle, " don't 
pretend to preach any thing but — the Chspd/" 

" Umph ? Perhaps not. Bat who wants to hear that all 
the time ?'* 

" Very few, indeed, Tom ! It is too much for them. They 
cannot stand it !" 

" Well, well," said Tom, laughingly, '* I will give in ht 
to-day." 

*' You will come, then ?" 

** Ye-s — I suppose so. Mag, perhaps, will like it She 
has been desirous for some weeks past to have me aoeon^ 
pany her there, and this will be an excellent opportunity to 
humor her. But hero we are at Courtlandt street. I have 
a number of extractors to get off to*day, and must hurry.*" 

" It is not in nature for a son to look upon the baptism of 
his father unmoved," muttered the jobber, as he tonied 
into Maiden lane. " If the ordinance is blessed to theb 
reconciliation, who shall say that it may not to a still greater 
good I " 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

* 

The litterateur was penning a review for a leading " daily," 
of which he was the literary editor, when the flow of his 
mind was interrupted hy a private thought ; and laying down 
his pen, and leaning hack in his chair, he hegan to meditate 
on the suhject which it had called up. 

" Position," he mentally murmured, with his hands meet- 
ing together under his lips, " is everything. Three years 
ago I was a poor struggler in the field of letters — ^without 
a name, without influence, almost without friends. Now, 
thanks to my talents and to a few fortunate hits in books 
and articles, I have a moderate degree of fame, am quoted 
as authority in literary matters, have an abundance of 
friends and, though not rich, am in the receipt of a comfortable 
income. My character is spoken of by the press, and by all 
who know me, with respect ; invitations to dinner in what 
small minds call high places, flow in upon me in a steady 
stream ; my society is courted by the intelligent and the 
refined ; I am said to excel as a conversationalist ; my 
opinion of a book, a picture, and of a musical or other com- 
position, is treated with consideration. This is position. 
The toil of a lifetime could add nothing to it ; and were I 
now to die, my name would live for a brief season in fair 
remembrance. But am I any happier for all this, than 
three years ago ? Let me see, let me think \ (B.v&<i% «xA 
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approaches his mirror, into which for a while he stQidilj 
gazes.) The same slender form ; the same mild ejei, bot 
deeper sunken ; the same wau features, a shade or two ptler 
than before ; the nose and chin sharper ; the cheek-bones, 
which were hardly visible then, very prominent now. 
(Looking at the back of his hands.) My muscles softer, ind 
the joints plainer. (Resuming his seat) My breathifig 
not so full or manly ; my chest weaker ; and (coverbg bii 
eyes with his hands) vnthin, a withered heart ! If (in his 
sadness) when our cup is full, we could only lie down in the 
silence of the Long Night, and be at rest !" 

(Rising, after a time, and approaching the window to 
direct the current of his thoughts, perceives below, in the 
street, three small boys shooting marbles. A smile rises to 
his eye.) 

" Play on little ones ; make the most of childhood ; for 
life's solemn drama is yet before you, and who can tell what 
crushing sorrows it may bring. Go on in your innocent 
joys ; be happy while you may !" 

[A hasty tapping at the door. He opens it, and Ton 
enters.] 

" Ah ! Joe, meditating ? But (looking at him) what is 
the matter ? You have been crying ! What ooold makt 
your great heart give way ? You distress me !" 

" Look down there !" (Pointing to the players.) 

'' 0, I see. You have been wishing yourself a boy 
again ! Ah ! well, it is natural ! But have you heard the 
news ?" 

" What news ?*' 

*' Old skinflint is about to join the church.** 

" Your father ?" 
' *' Yes. He is to be baptized next Sunday.*' 

•• Indeed t He might do worse I** 
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" I don't know about that V* said Tom, who, as the littera- 
teui perceived^ was glowing with an undercurrent excite- 
ment. *' The old fellow is acting like an idiot. I fear I shall 
have to introduce him to a straight-jacket.*' 

** Ton alarm me, Tom ! I hope Mr. Bignell's mind is not 
affected V 

" It is by same thing — ^by spite, if nothing else. The old 
twaddler is either the dupe of religious fanatics, who have 
succeeded tn frightening him in his old age into piety, and 
are taking advantage of his terror to bleed him of his 
money, or else the old hypocrite has some deep scheme 
afoot to do me out of my inheritance !" 

" ' Old hypocrite I'—' skinflint I*—* twaddler' " mentally 
exclaimed the litterateur, sorrowfully. " Moral Intellec- 
tuidism is at a discount, to-day!" Then clearing his throat 
with an " ahem I" he observed : " Tom, my friend, it is easy 
to see that something has disturbed you ; but what it is you 
are yourself unable to determine. In the meantime, you 
are cherishing and giving utterance to ungenerous thoughts 
which, it is evident, are so many baseless fabrics, but which, 
nevertheless, are injurious to the reputation of innocent and 
honorable persons. Don't blush with indignation. You 
know I am 41s tender of your feelings and moral interest as 
of my own. Therefore shake hands, Tom, and tell me what 
has startled you. Perhaps, on hearing the cause, I may be 
able to assist you to a true, 01, at least, to a reasonable 
view." 

*' Under the pretence that his squeamish conscience will 
not let him sleep, the old reprobate — " 

" One word, dear Tom. You know how painful it is to 
me to hear such ill considered expletives. Pray avoid them, 
to oblige an old friend, and simply say * your father,' which 

is worthier of your dignity and mine, and does no wrong to 

18» 
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the party himself. Pardon me for this liberty; bat you 
know how sensitive I am to whatever affects the high and 
commanding faith which is so dear to us both ! Your father, 
you say, with the pica that his aroused conscience prompts 
him to the act, is — *' 

*' Giving away all his money !" said Tom, coloring. 

" To what end — to whom ?'* asked Uie litterateur, pained 
at the extravagance of the answer. 

** To make ' restitution/ as he terms it, to those whom, in 
his long business career, he has defrauded." 

" All honor to him, then !" cried S^rague, with onthii- 
aiasm. 

*'But/' said Tom, *'if he continues as he has begun, he 
will soon be on his way to the alms-house." 

*' In that event, the greater honor to him !" exclaimed the 
litterateur. '' He is a star among men." 

'* Yes — ^but — (breaking out)^the old villain is throwing 
away his — my — I mean, the — money, in incredible soma !" 
stammered Tom, uneasily. 

"All honor to him — all honor I" cried the litterateWt 
springing excitedly to his feet. "One snch ennoblea a 
thousand of his kind. All honor to him — all honor I" 

" That is all very well," said Tom, in a whine that is half 
ashamed of itself. *' But what right has the old sinner to 
turn religious at ?nf/ expense ! It is rank robbery. I wiU 
not stand it. No sensible man would act so. Ho most be 
crazy — in his dotage, and it is my duty to look to him. I-^ 

I 111 have him taken care of! You may smile ; bat I 

tell you it is no joke ! Why, not long since he paid to Hiss 
Russell — 31ag*s old governess — ^the enormoos sum of twenty- 
two thousand dollars. You may well start and tarn peh. 
I did, too, last night, when Mag told me of it Bat this it 
only a siogle case. He is throwing oat the monej, ia higi 
sums, in all d\T«Q\A.0Tk%V' 
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"Why to Miss Bussell ?" inquired the litterateur, in an 
unsteady voice, ^ 

** She is, it appears, the only heir of a druggist whom, 
some years ago, the old rascal's knavery drove to suicide 
But, seriously, don't you think it is outrageous V* 

" What ? That Miss Russell should receive her own V 

" No," hlushingly replied the other, in the same uneasy 
whine. '* I didn't mean that — of course. No man, with 
the feelings of a man, would. But that the old sly fox 
should vent his spite against me in this manner V* 

" I must say, Tom," answered the litterateur, " that I do 
not believe Mr. Bignell's course to be prompted by any 
such motive." 

" You do not ?" he said, with a spasmodic trembling in 
his lip. 

'* I do noty Tom. Money has a powerful grasp upon the 
heart, and as we advance in years its hold deepens. When 
therefore an old man, whose life has been devoted to accu- 
mulation, resolutely shakes off its clutch, and going to A, B, 
and C, or their heirs, says, ' Here are so many hundreds, or 
thousands, which of right belong to you,' it must be from a 
higher and holier incentive than that which you allege. 
The instance you have mentioned looks to me so much like 
what I should judge to be the fruit of a genuine repentance,, 
that it gives me a new and pleasing view of Mr. Bignell." 

" Pleasing !" said Tom, with a derisive air. 

" Yes, Tom : the picture of a money-gatherer crowning 
his white hairs with glory, by nobly atoning for the wrongs 
of his business manhood." 

" Nonsense I" said Tom, impatiently. " He should have 
made his money honestly, and then there would have been 
no wrongs to redress ! But I will not be ruined by his 

folly. I — ^I you may smile, Joe ; but if you were in 

my place, how would gh4 like it *!" 
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" Poor human nature !'' murmured the litterateur. " I 
cannot t«ll, Tom. Men are weak. But if I know myself, I 
think I should say, ' Go on, my brave father — go on : pay up 
all you owe, to the uttermost farthing, and die like an htm- 
est man '** 

Tom looked at him thoughtfully — blushed— »and then 
stretching out his hand, exclaimed : 

** Ton honor, Joe, I verily believe you would say just 
that, even if you knew it would render you a beggar ! And 
[warming up] may my star — if I have any — wax dim, and 
pale out, if I don't wish the same glorious words to my 
father !" 

A thought flashed, quick as lightning, through the bnin 
of the litterateur. 

*' Now, while this magnanimous fire is burning, let me be 
the happy medium of reuniting the sundered pair — now, 
ore the fire goes out!" he murmured. 

** Say them to him, Tom !" he exclaimed with an inspir- 
ing pressure. 

Tom colored, and drew back. 

" I would, if we were friends,*' he answered with averted 
eyes ; " but you know we do not speak." 

" But it is easy to." 

Tom smiled incredulously. 

" It only needs a manly effort of the will," sudthe littera- 
teur. "Let us put on our hats and ride up to Twelfth street 
and test it. Besides" he added, observing symptoms of 
mingled desire and irresolution in his companion, "it is so 
noble to courageously follow the generous promptings of our 
hearts. Come !" 

** I toill /" cried Tom, his eyes lighting up with enthosi* 
asm. 

The breast of the litterateur bounded with joj. 
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"Moral Intellectualism triumphs at last !'' he murmured 
as ihej descended to the street " Man is rising to his tnie 
dignity. His impulses are good, and his great nature shines 
out in them, dwarfing his imperfections, as the great bright 
moon dwarfs the stars. With now and then a mis-step, his 
march is steadily onward and upward ; and with ' Excel- 
aior !' inscribed in imperishable letters upon his banner, 
he is pushing forward to that magnificent era when, morally 
and intellectually, he shall be indeed an image of his Ood !" 

The pair passed on to Broadway, where they entered a 
Btage. Ten minutes brought them to Twelfth street, and 
three more to within a few paces of the door of the million- 
aire, when the litterateur noticed that his companion's cour- 
age began to falter. 

" Courage !'' he said in a low voice. " Be a man — a hero. 
Great resolves are worthy of great efforts, and yours is a no- 
ble one. Come !*' 

He took the young man's arm in his, and leading him 
half resistingly up the steps, hastily rang the bell. It 
was answered by a female servant whose face was unknown 
to Tom. 

" Is Mr. Bignell at home ?" asked the litterateur, with as- 
sumed tranquility. 

" Yes, sir. Walk in I" 

The moralist handed her his card, and followed by Tom, 
whose legs trembled, passed into the drawing-room 

Tom was pale. As he seated himself and glanced around, 
his nostrils quivered, and his eyes kindled. There was the 
' same vast mirror that had witnessed his expulsion from 
the house three years before ; the same family portraits that 
had looked down upon him on that, to him, memorable 
scene ; the same chair — he recognized it by a black streak 
in the centre-piece of the back — ^from which his rude, vul- 
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gar father had sprung to order him out of doors ; and he 
himself was sitting now upon the very foangc on which he 
had been sitting then. 

Sprague, without appearing to do so, observed him close- 
ly, and noticed that a cold sweat rose to his forehead and 
covered it in beads. His brows, without knitting, ex- 
pressed a severe frown ; his eyes gleamed with a proud 
and vindictive light ; his breathings were audible and in- 
dignant ; his knees shook, his gloved hands looked stained 
with moisture, and — it might have been fancy, but the 
litterateur fancied he heard a harsh, dissonant sound, re- 
sembling a subdued gritting of teeth. He judged it best, 
however, to make no comments, trusting that the sight of 
his father would banish from the young man's breast what- 
ever ill-feeling bad been engendered by the memory of a 
pride-wounding incident recalled by the scene where it had 
occurred. 

The noise of the opening and closing of a door, was fol- 
lowed by^that of approaching footsteps, and Tom's heart 
swelled with excitement, and his paleness disappeared be- 
fore a hot flush. 

*' Courage, for five minutes I" whispered the litterateur, 
** and all will be well I" 

In another instant, the millionaire — ^his hair thinner and 
silkier than when Tom had seen it last, and his featnres' 
sharper and paler than before — entered the drawing room 
and glanced rapidly from one to the other of his visitors. 
As his eye fell upon his son, he drew back a single step in 
grave surprise. But it was only for a moment. Quickly reeov-' 
eriug himself, he hastily approached him with radiant femturef 
and extending his hand, exclaimed : 

" Welcome, my son — most welcome I** 

*' Excuse me, sir !" said the young man, rising and 
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haughtily averting hi^ eyes. " Come, Sprague !" And, to 
his companion's dismay, he retired, with a proud, rapid step, 
from the apartment, and a moment or two later was heard 
Bti£9y descending the steps leading to the sidewalk. 

The millionaire, half in anguish, half in amazement, 
turned with an inquiring glance to the litterateur. 

The latter explained ; and expressing his regret at the 
result of his well-meant hut ahortivo effort, respectfully took 
his leave. On reaching the street he looked around for his 
late companion ; hut that worthy, fearing the reproaches of 
his friend, had disappeared. 

Moral Intellectualism was a failure I 

The litterateur was grieved, shocked — humiliated. 

'* My uncle is right !" he murmured, throwing himself 
back in his chair, on his return home. " Reform is not re- 
form, unless it be rooted in the heart ; and that, One alone 
can effect. Tom is hopeless. I give him up !" 
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The elf pressed his arm oonynlsively, and they shortly 
reached the church, and, at Tom's request, entered a rear 
slip. 

" On this occasion,** he whispered, " I like to see without 
being seen !*' 

Glancing around, he at length beheld, in Mr. Asbury'a 
pew, in the middle aisle, near the pulpit, the well-known form 
of his father, whose head was bowed upon his left hand 
in prayer, and who looked like everything but a hypo- 
crite. 

The young man was touched. In spite of himself, he 
could not resist a generous feeling at sight of that old pa- 
ternal face ; and while he gazed upon it, memories of other 
days came up to him, and — 

The elf was disturbed by a sigh. 

Turning her eyes up at her husband, she beheld him look« 
ing absently in the direction of the pulpit, and uncon- 
sciously wiping away a tear. 

The elf's intuition 'told her the meaning of the sigh, and 
she hoped that her only cause of sorrow might soon disap- 
pear forever in the reconciliation of the pair. 

In the midst of her thoughts, Reuben appeared in the 
desk, and startled the congregation by his paleness. His 
bosom friends alone understood the cause — that is to say, 
the few that knew the relationship existing between him 
and the white-haired convert who was to be baptized ; but 
to the rest of the auditory it was a mystery, and one that 
caused them not a little solicitude : for the young pastor 
was loved by his people with a paternal tenderness, that only 
the consciousness of such impiety prevented from bordering 
upon reverence. 

" So !" mused Tom, carefully observing him. " That is 
the ' best friend I have in the world V Why, I wonder V* 
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The elf attemnted to explain ; but he would not hear 
her. 

** Let such a doctrine once obtain/' he added, indignantly, 
" and good by to all truth, honor and benevolence. Ugh ! 
I could kick any man, with a right good will, that advances 
such blue-fire-and-brimstone Calvinism. And this fellow ia 
my * best friend,' too. I uHint no such friends !" 

Upon repeating these sentiments to his father-in-law, the 
latter smiled and observed : 

" My dear boy ! you will think differently upon these 
points, by-and-bye I" 

" Never I" cried Tom, in a fume. 

" Time, time," said the old gentleman, pleasantly. " It 
is not as tpe say in this matter. Time, Tom ; it does us all 
good!" 

Time witnesses wonders, if it does not work them. Tom, 
after a few weeks, began, as his friends termed it, to " grow 
serious ;" that is, to earnestly meditate, for the first time, upon 
the great truths that had been brought before him by the 
jolbber in their morning walks down town, and by Reuben 
in the sermon that had shaken him up to fury. He also, 
yery much to the delight of his father-in-law, took to reading 
the Bible, '* to see," as he smilingly excused the act to the elf, 
" if there was any truth in the astounding doctrine preached 
by ' that* Mr. White. He didn't believe there was ; but he 
intended to judge for himself." 

There is hope for whoever will investigate. Tom read 
the Old Testament through, but without arriving at any 
opinion. He was sagely inclined, however, as he observed 
to his father-in-law, " to consider Mr. White's doctrine ro- 
ther wild." 

** Bead the ' New !' " suggested the merchant, with a 
friendly smile. 
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Tom replied that he '* didn't think it hm worth while." 

"Try it, and see !" observed the merohant. 

Tom shook his head. 

" I have already read enongh to aatisfj me that Mr 
White has no scriptural authority for snoh remarks," ht 
returned, " and I don't see the need of going further." 

" Try it, and see !" repeated the old gentleman. 

Tom stated that he " would not promise." Notwithstand- 
ing this, he commenced and finished 'Matthew* ere he 
went to bed. In a week he had got to the last of ' John;' 
in a fortnight to the end of ' Jude ;' and two evenings later, 
to the close of ' Kevolations.' 

'* What do you say, now ?" asked his &ther-inwlaw. 

" I really don't know," answered Tom, gravely. " My 
impression is that there is some truth in what Mr. White 
preaches ; but how much I will not take upon me to say, till 
I have gone through the New Testament again." 

" His tone is altering," said Uie dry-goods merohant to 
himself. *' The Lord is bringing him round." 

Tom's second reading was more oarefol, and eonseqnently 
more thoughtful, than the first It took him longer, als<K— 
much longer. There was an irresistible faseination in the 
four Gospels which enchained him as in a spell, and from 
which he could not easily tear himself away ; for they were 
the touching history of man's Only Friend. He loved to 
linger, as it were, in the atmosphere of that Pore Presenee ; 
to hang upon His words, that fell upon the ears of many lil 
inspiring strains from heaven ; to follow Him in His 
derings ; to observe His calm constancy to His great 
in the face of want, friendlessness, perseeation« treashsiy 
and sufiering ; to hearkefi to the pearly wisdom thai ftD 
from His lips on the mount, by the sea-aide, on dM kq^nraj, 
wherever he went; to notice the mild beaigaity 
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blended with His earaeBt air of conscious anthorify ; to dwell 
upon the mercy-spirit that reigned throughout His teachings, 
His patience with the cold/ the cynical, and the super- 
cilious — His consideration for the ignorant, the friendless, 
and the mistakenly zealous — His restless labors to lighten 
the hearts of the afflicted, to set aright minds that false 
guides had led astray — His gentleness to the erring, His 
tenderness to the sorrowing, His forgiveness of his perse- 
cutors and revilers, His yearning for the pardon and preser- 
vation of those who had turned from him, His anxiety for 
the salvation of humanity in his own day and through all the 
centuries to the end of time — and the stead} calmness with 
which He pursued his way to complete with crushing personal 

Buffering the Mighty Sacrifice all this had the charm of a 

wondrous story for the young merchant, and held him cap- 
tive till he not only knew almost every word by heart, but 
till every recorded incident in that Holy Life, and every 
sentence by Him uttered, were stamped ineffacably upon 
his mind. He next took up the Epistles, which called for 
equally as much thought, and then Bevelations, which exer- 
cised him not a little, when he put down the book, with the 
remark to the elf, " Who says the Bible is dry ?" and then 
went off into a revery. But all this consumed time — time, 
however, of which he was unconscious ; for, imperceptibly 
to himself, a great change had come upon him, and in taste, 
sentiment and feeling, he was altogether another person. 

But he was as far from a Christian as ever. He had 
simply reached a stage of mind that may fitly be termed 
Intellectual Christianity. That is, he believed ; but though 
believing, he had not repented, nor had he any disposition 
to. He simply believed. 

Meanwhile, he attended Mr. White's, without once think- 
ing of calling in question the great truths which had once 
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made him so indignant, and whicli the young pastor wai eare« 
ful to bring out in language that oould not be misunderstood. 
Occasionally, the application of a passage still caused the 
reformed profligate to wince ; but in the main he was pleased 
with the preacher's remarks, whose " Bible soundness" he 
would often flatteringly commend, while for the young min- 
ister himself he entertained the kindest feelings. 

" Ton ought to hear my pastor,*' he would say to friends. 
"You may find here and there one more graceful in his 
periods ; but for fervency of heart, earnestness in de- 
liyery, and sterling Bible soundness, Mr. White is the 
man of men." 

" But," as the clear-headed Mr. Asbury observed to the 
dry-goods merchant, in a conversation upon the subjeot^ 
" liking a minister is not conversion ; nor mere belief in 
the Gospel, salvation. ' The devils also believe, and trem- 
ble.' Till a sinner has been led to pray^ he can know 
nothing of Christ except the theory." 

" True," said Peter Brown. '* But Tom is in the right 
way to learn these things. The Bible !" 

" He is, if his present interest in the sacred volume is the 
work of the Lord," said Mr. Asbury, pleasantly. "If not^ 
then he will not be permitted to comprehend them." 

The dry-goods merchant looked down like one who sees 
but indistinctly. 

" The privilege of understanding The Father/' oontinned 
Mr. Asbury, with his usual mildness, " is granted only to 
praying hearts — that is, to His own children. To all otheny 
the inner meanings of His Word are sealed. The power to 
grasp their import, is, like everything else, ^g^i but • 
gift so inestimable that it can be obtained only in aaawer to 
prayer. Conceive, for an instant, the preeionnieM of tks 
privilege of understanding Thb Fathbl ! Hare 
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in the Bchools will not enable ns to do this. Count, if joa 
can, brother, the number of bright intellects in the pulpit 
and out of it, whose preaching and conversation bear evi- 
dence that they have not prayed for a removal of the seal ! 
In expatiating upon any given passage, which may be plain 
and simple to the most unlettered praying layman, they 
wander, in wordy circumlocution, above, beneath, around it, 
but are never permitted to penetrate to the hidden gold 
within. Satan is aware of this, and therefore spares no 
efforts to prevent the poor fellows from perceiving their 
blindness, and the only way by which it can be removed. 
Human nature is so weak, men's vanity so easily imposed 
upon, and the Tempter so profound a master of how, when, 
and to what degree to play upon us, that even the wisest 
and most experienced are constantly befooled, belittled and 
humiliated. How then must it be with those who are, as it 
were, unlling dupes ; who are eager players upon their own 
vanity ; who make no effort in God's name, or their own, to 
break through the sham which permeates their entire being, 
and which they have assisted the Subtle One to ingrain them 
into their own innate scorn ; who are content with a dim 
twilight, when they might enjoy the rich noontide of the 
Ever Glorious ! Yes, brother, to understand The Father's 
Word is a gift, which all must ask for, which will be granted 
to all who ask, but only to those who ask it daily : and even 
to these only as they need it. What is well for them to 
know to-day, they are permitted to learn to-day. What, in 
furtherance of his own august plans, The Father designs 

them to understand to-morrow. Ho imparts to them when 
to-morrow comes : He alone being the judge and the regu- 
lator of the occasion that leads the favored few to ' ask' for 
light when they would * receive' it." 

'* I see," said the jobber, his countenance brightening. 
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" This is why so many read the Bible wiihoat ita doing 
them good ?" 

Mr. Asbury bowed. 

" But tbe prayer of faith baa asconded for Tom t" aaid 
the dry-goods merchant anxiously, after a abort pause. 

" And it will be answered," returned Mr. Asbuzy, tnn- 
quilly. ** Fear not. The Lord is faithful to His promise." 

The simple-hearted jobber, who walked more by faith 
than knowledge, was aware of this; but — alas! for the 
weakness of poor human nature — ^it encouraged him to be 
confirmed in the conviction by another. 

*' Our young friend," continued Mr. Asbury, wbo nnder^ 
stood his companion, " will yet be led to pray in person for 
pardon and for light/' 

" And that," cried the jobber, eagerly, " will be the answer 
to our prayers ?" 

" A part of it," returned Mr. Asbory, with bis oilm» 
intelligent smile. " When we see him walking like those 
who know Whose they are, and whither they are goings 
then—* 

'* Then we may know that we have been heard ?" 

" Then," said Mr. Asbury, " we have ground for a reason* 
able hope ! On this point, my brother, men are oftea 
imposed upon by the Tempter, who frequently begniles them 
into mistaking hope for conviction, fooling for oonTOrsionv 
tranquility of mind for evidence of aoceptanoe, and into 
willing self and outward deception. Henoe,weeaimotwell 
say more than that it seems, and on this we hope. SftiUt we 
have The P&oiuse, and on that we may oonfidendy rely-* 
not that we shall be permitted to disoover kaw or icJb m 
The Father shall answer the prayers of His people, \m% thrt 
He will.'' 

" But shall we never know ?" 
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" In this norld, it may be yes, it may be no. It ia as The 
Lord wills, with whose plans it maj or may not accord. 
But a tiote is coming when we ska/l know — in that day 
when He whose name i,s dear to ns shall say to all the 
ransomed, ' Enter, ye blessed of My Father !' " 

" And Tom — poor Tom, will be amongst Uiem I" oried 
the jobber, hopefnllv. 

'■ We have The Promise '." said Mr. Asbury. 
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fancied it must be. While sitting one night with some com* 
rades round a camp-fire, he observed : " I will tell you what| 
friends ; any man who lives up to the golden rule of doing 
as he would be done by, need have no fears ; that is the sum 
of the Oospel, after all ; and he who follows it as well as he 
is able, cannot go very far astray." This was his religion ; 
and as he was noted among his companions-in-arn)S for ster- 
ling uprightness of conduct, a chivalrous regard for truth, 
and great nobleness of heart, his sentiment was received 
with deep respect, and applauded as a self-evident truth. 
He lived and died in this faith ; carefully impressing it up- 
on his children, whose tender regard for their mild, affec- 
tionate parent, influenced them to place implicit reliaxico 
upon whatever fell from his lips — lips that ever breathed 
peace and good-will, and had never been charged with des- 
cending to the unworthiness of a lie. His children were 
like him in faith and character, and transmitted their gen- 
tle virtues to their children, one of whom [the father of the 
litterateur] was a clergyman, who, dying, left behind him a 
name for manly rectitude, nobleness of purpose, and broad, 
generous sympathy for his kind, which even low-browed 
calumny never dared to assail. He fell like a good Samari- 
tan, from a fever caught at the bedside of a poor cast-awaj 
whom contagion had stricken down, and to whom he had 
flown with the hope of rendering her closing hour one of 
peace and hope. He breathed his last in the arms of his 
only son, between whom and himself existed an attachment 
which, while preserving all the affection of father and son, 
combined also that of two loving friends who appreciated 
each other's superior intelligence, magnanimity and gen- 
tleness. To the faith of his father the litterateur clung with 
the calm tenacity of a mind that feels its own strength, and 
is firmly confident in the liberality, the justness, and the 
correctness of its views. 
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which he was led, thought hy thought, to see and feel, with 
all the strength and clearness of conviction, that the cher- 
ished belief of his whole life was, from beginning to end, 
a humiliating mistake ; that it was simply one of the many 
artful devices of -The Subtle One to turn man's very ear- 
nestness against himself : that, like a well executed counter- 
feit which often deceives good judges as well as the inoan- 
tious, it was a tremendous deception whose very audacity 
blinded men to its real character, and imposed alike npon 
the credulous and the unwary ; that it was, in fine, one of 
those false roads whose sign boards say, h^** To Heaven !" 
but which lead all who traverse them to Ruin. 

The poor litterateur was sad at heart. For indeed it is no 
light thing to realize that we have been played upon ; to 
feel that we have given our purest and noblest thoughts to 
an impudent swindle — that we have been the unconscious 
dupe of a malicious spirit that trifles with our highest des 
tinies ; and, worse than all, to be sensible that that spirit 
will continue to mock, to tempt, to deceive, to trifle with us 
to the end of our days, notwithstanding all our vigilance, 
and all our efforts to prevent it ! 

" Is it any wonder," muttered the unhappy man, " that 
on waking from the trance into which they 'were beguiled, 
little by little, by the Tempter, the poor bewildered victims 
fly with a scream of mingled fear and joy to ihe Only 
Refuge I* ' 

The idea did not occur to him that he, too, ooold turn to 
the Refuge. Poor Fellow ! he little suspected that that 
thought was withheld from him by the Inner Tempter who, 
fearful that it might lose its hold upon its old familiar dupe, 
was now marshaling all its forces, all ita cunning, to head 
him off from Light. 

He was interrupted in his refleotioDS by the scene at the 
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• 
an example of the high nohilitj of soul to which brave minds 

are capable of attaioing. And now to be told — nay, to be 
made to fed to his inmost centre — that that view which 
had ever commanded so much of his respect, was, after all, 
nothing but an audacious fraud upon human understanding ; 
an artful, impudent religious counterfeit, to cozen the care- 
less, the credulous, the generous, the enthusiastic ; a great 
sham, which bj appealing to the finer feelings, the hopes, 
and the romantic aspirations of ingenuous minds, beguiles 
them into a sort of religious outer court, where thej are care- 
fully ingrained into the belief that they are all right, and that 
there is no need of going further — 0, what a blow is this ! 
To be made to experience that what we have mistaken for 
the instinctive faith of an honest heart is simply one of the 
phantasms with which The Prince of Evil hoodwinks men 
down to ruin ; to feel that the fervently cherished conviction 
of a whole life is a solemn imposition ; that the high intel- 
lectual faculties on which we have trusted for honest thought 
and guidance, have, under the direction of an Invisible 
Demon, betrayed us, and can no longer be trusted — what 
crushing light is this ! 

He had gone to church in the morning in a firm disbelief 
in all such doctrines, and now he believed ! Whence was 
this? 

He had yielded without a struggle the bright romantio 
futh that had been part and parcel of his being from child- 
hood. It had glided away unobserved, while he listened, 
and when the discourse was over, he was no longer a Moral 
Intellectnidist ! 

His old views were to him now like the fleecy, unreal 
things seen in dreams, and like them had disappeared ! 

The sweet belief of a whole life was no more ! 

Is it any wonder the young man was disturbed ? 
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tention as he woald the last new book : and, behind all this^ 
The Tempter's energy in keeping up in a thousand ways the 
interest in this pet scheme for leading generous minds into 
error, and inducing them to take it for truth. 

And yet it is an enlivening, if an erratic faith. It is so 
flattering to our pride to believe in— ourselves. We are so 
strong, so pure, so unwavering in our goodness, and so in- 
dependent of all help ! It is so comforting, too, to feel, as 
we go on, that we have deserved well of God; that our sal- 
vation is simply a brave effort of our will ; that, unlike the 
poor, the helpless, and the weak minded, t^« have no need of 
a Redeemer, since, by following the golden rule, we can be 
OUR OWN Saviour ! 

Yes, it is a pleasing, a flattering and a bright romantic 
faith. It is so cheering to know when we lie down at night 
that all is well with us ; that there is nothing in the form 
of omission or commission left unbalanced ; that every 
impure thought, unworthy word, and unrighteous act during 
the day is washed out by the cleansing waters of some good 
deed ; that there is nothing with which we can be reproach- 
ed, for which we require a justifier ; and that with our nu- 
merous acts of goodness, of sacrifice, and atonement, we 
can face the Majesty of Heaven without a tremor at tho 
last day. 

How weak and puling and insensate all this appeared to tjie 
litterateur, now ; how like the impracticable schemes of 
visionary minds ! It was however a pleasant illusion while 
it lasted, and was the source of many a hopeful thought. 
But, like the dreamy idler who realises at length that to 
obtain competence he must at once grapple with tlie realities 
around him, he felt he could no longer afford to indulge in 
chimeras. His soul was too important to be trifled with. 

Hard stubborn Truth had knocked at the door of his heart, 

1W» 
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fluffioient. Like most persons, he had a dreamiy idea that he 
must first be meritorious in some way. This fancy had peg- 
session of him the remainder of the day, and filled him 
with vague apprehensions. 

At dinner and tea his pale thoughtfulness attracted some 
attention ; but as it was no unusual thing with him, it elicited 
no remark. In the evening, he quietly concluded to go 
again to Mr. White's. On reaching the church, however, 
he found it closed. He was about to turn away in disap- 
pointment, when he observed a gentleman standing at the 
entrance of an adjoining alley. From him he learned that 
'there was no preaching in the evening ; but that the month- 
ly concert of prayer for missions would shortly commenoe, 
in the lecture room, and he was invited to enter. 

Prayer! The word fell with a welcome sound upon 
the young man's heart, which throbbed with a strange 
yearning. 

He thanked the gentleman for his politeness, and turning 
into the alley, passed on to the lecture room and seated him- 
self in a modest slip in a side corner. 

The scene was new to him. Though living in a ohristian 
city, he was a stranger to prayer-meetings, and knew but 
little of their character. The exercises therefore had for 
him all the charm of novelty. Apart from the feeling with 
which we was laboring, he was stirringly impressed at the 
picture before him of a band of disciples that had come up 
to hear the report of the laborers in the vineyard, to rejoice 
in their success, to pray that they might be still further en- 
couraged, and to contribute for their support. 

The evening was not in vain to the litterateur. Light 
came to him as he sat and listened — light that removed 
his uneasiness. He retired at the close, with a profound 
sense of gratitude. On returning home, he, on ascending to 
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his chamber, threw himself upon hia knees, and prayed, in 
tearful silence, for forgiveness. He presented no ' claims/ 
nor thought of any ' worthiness'; for he knew now in Whose 
name to approach, in Whose name to plead, and for Whose 
sake to hope. 



.i) 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

" Tom I" said the elf, from her rocker, near the register. 

" £h ?" said her husband, looking up from his book. 

" Govee is ill." 

" As I am not a doctor — " began Tom, mischieyouslj. 

"Don't tease, Tom. You don't know how sadly poor 
govee looks !" 

" I thought mj father had given her a check for a small 
fortune." 

" Money is not everything," said the elf. 

" True," observed Tom, perceiving that she had some- 
thing on her mind, and laying his book aside. " What is 
the matter with Miss Russell ?" 

The elf blushed, hesitated, and appeared to half regret 
that she had spoken at all. 

" Shall I resume my book 7" asked Tom, half in pique. 

" Did cousin," began the elf, slowly, as though she had 
not heard him, " ever tell you of his rejection ?" 

" Who, Joe ?" 

His wife nodded. 

" No," returned Tom, dropping his voice in thoughtful 
astonishment. "But," he added immediately afterwards, 
" You don't mean to say that Miss Russel refused him /" 

" I do." 
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" Whatr— 7(?c ?" 

" Joe." 

** I can't believe it !*' exclaimed Tom, reddening, as if At 
an affront to himself. "* There is not a nobler fellow in the 
world. No one could know him without loving him." 

'* He was loved I*' said the elf. 

" And yet rejected ?" 

" Rejected." 

Tom was smilingly increduloos. 

" He was poor, and govee also," explained the elf. 

" But that was no excuse for wounding the great heart of 
a man^like Joe !" 

" She had a helpless mother to think of," said the el^ to 
interrupt his indignation. 

" What then ?" demanded Tom. 

*' Govee was her mother's only support. If she mar- 
ried— " 

" The old lady could have resided with them," said Tom, 
snappishly. 

" It takes money to provide for three, and oonsin had 
none." 

" Admitted. But he could have weathered the storm, 
some how !" 

" ' Some how' often breaks the back, Tom," suggested the 
elf. 

" I don't know but you arQ right, Magi" remarked her 
husband thoughtfully, after a pause. 

" And no woman," continued the elf, " would like to see 
the man she loves ground to the earth by unrelenting labor, 
and the harassing uneasiness of uncertain means." 

"Did Miss Russell explain to Joe the cause of htt 
refusal?" 

" She did." 
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» 
" What did he say ?" 

That she was right." 

And so she was T' said Tom, frankly. *'Bat the rejec- 
tion must have touched the poor fellow. His is a gentle, 
sensitive heart!" 

*' It did,*' said the elf. " Have you never noticed his sad, 
pining air : 

It hurst upon her hushand like a flash. 

" Was this the cause ?" he demanded. 

The elf howed. 

" Has he never alluded to it ?" she asked. 

" Never," responded Tom. " Joe is one of those ihat 
bury their griefs in their own breasts, and — wither under 
them !" 

" Govoe would have him now /" suggested the ell 

" Now — in her wealth ?" 

His wife nodded. 

Tom looked as if his heart was softening. 

" She has money enough for both," continued the elf, with 
the hopeful smile of a diplomat who sees the way gradu- 
ally opening before her to success. 

*' Joe himself is not so poor now, as then !" said Tom, 
speaking up for his friend. " His income is moderately 
respectable." 

'' Could we not manage to bring them together?" asked 
the elf, seeing that her little scheme was understood. 

" We r said Tom, with playful affectation. '* What do 
you mean, madam ! Do you presume to imagine for one 
instant, that you have the power to beguile me into a con- 
spiracy against the peace and comfort of an innocent 
man !" 

" You, for Joe's sake, Tom — ^I, for govee's !" said the elf, 
with feeling. 
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"There's something in thai."' said Tom, slowljr, w 
though he be He Ted there waa. 

"And then," added the elf, "it would be so Batisbctor^ 
to see him happy with the woman he loves I" 

Tom still fiudiiig thut hia drafts upon his iiiTeiit4on vera 
succcs3iv(;ly dishonoreii, grew desperate, and liftiog his eyes 
to hia wife, ^aid, irith a njingled air of practioal wisdom aod 
high, manly candor: 

•' I will tell you what it is, Mag I" 

" Yea, Tom 1" said the elf, bending forward bopefally, to 
catch every word. 

" There ia nothing like taking a bull by the horns," said 
Tom, with the knowingncsa of experience ; " nothing like 
doing things aquarely aod above-board." 

" True," said the elf, in as calm a voice as ahe could com- 
mand, to veil her diaappotntmenL 

" The Bimplest ways are always the best," pursued Tom, 
innocently fancying that he waa making a great impression. 
" I will go to Joe in a plain, straightforward manner, frankly 
acquaint him with the facte in the case, and then leave the 
reaalt to Lim. If he be the man of sense I take biin, things 
-will soon come right ; if not, not ; and there is oo harm 

The elf shook her head with a sad smile — she couldn't 
help it, and drew back, sorry that she had said a word to 
him about it. 

The practical man saw that he had not made bo immense 
a hit as he expected. 

" You bosioess men," said the elf, shaking her finger at 
him with forced playfulness, " will never do in affurs of the 
heart !" 

" I don't know abont tliat !" laughed Tom, to cover his 
eonfnsion. " They are no more difficult than other mntlcra 
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"Don't tease, Tom ! Tlicj are engaged !" 
" Ah, ha !" cried the great head of the great house of 
T. Bignell & Co., manufacturers and patentees of tlte great 
patent stamp extractor, "ire practical bnsiness men don't 
understand maDBgiog aflairs of the heart. Ha! ha! ha!" 



OHAPTKR XXXV. 

Reuben, leaning back in his arm-chair, in his study, wu 
immersed in thought 

It was one of his yearnings to gain from the pressure of 
professional duty an hour for private thought. This honr 
was generally deyotcd to self-examination, and to running 
oyer a mental list of his immediate friends and estimating 
their advance upon the Road. The present was one of 
these. 

Looking out therefore upon the scattered pilgrims moving 
along The Way, he endeavored, with the eye of fair judg- 
ment, charity, and intuition, to see if those who were near 
and dear to him were among them. 

For his wife, he had no fears. He saw her daily, and 
believed that he knew every nook and corner of her heart. 
That she was possessed of the true faith, he felt stirringly 
assured. While having no confidence in works, her faith 
was yet reflected in hers. Call when he would, the death- 
angel would find her ready 

His step-mother ? Her quiet, simple, unobtrusive man- 
ner remained unchanged. Doing good in secret ; modest 
in her deportment ; silent but steady in her offerings ; her 
smile ever gentle ; her interest in the enterprises of her 
Redeemer ever fresh ; her faith exemplified in her works— 
these proclaimed her. 
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His brother ? Improving. Near to the road, but not 
jet on it. Light coming to him by degrees, and hia skj 
bright with promise. 

His bosom-friend in times of trial and difficnltj — Mr. 
Asbnr; ? A calm, stately. Christian light, vhose walk 
along Tbc Pathway was that of one who knew io Whom he 
believed. No sham in thought, or word, or deed. Who 
depended for guidance from day to day not npon himself, 
bat on One abU to lead and snstain him, and therefore uover 
fell, nor wandered, nor stumbled. Keeping his eye ever 
upon his Redeemer, he could see nothing but the brightness 
of His glory, the sufficiency of His meriti, the greatness of 
His strength, and therefore was ever tranquil. Praying 
daily for light, light was ever his. Walking daily in con 
science and omitting no duty, bis conscience never reproached 
biro. Having no confidence in works, he yet worked, be- 
lieving that if a man have the trne faith it will shew itself 
in his daily life. Keceiving no authority bat Ood's Word, 
fanciful theories and false doctrines, however plausible, 
tempted him in vain. Hia faith was a rock, which all the 
winds and waves of error could not shake or disturb. 
Trusting with calm confidence in One able to keep him, ha 
walked on fearless of foes without and of foes within ; eon- 
Boious, however, that grace alone sustained and could bear 
him on in safety to the end. 

Peter Brown 1 One wlioae heart was aimplo as a child's ; 
who walked more by faith than knowledge ; who daily felt 
his own weakness, and recogniEed in his friend Mr. Asbory 
a friendly guide sent by The Lord to prevent him from 
falling into any of the thousaud snares set by the Tempter 
to catoh the ignorant and the unwary ; who had oo oonfi- 
denoe in works, but yet worked, believing that true futh is 
a living, energiiing thing, and is not content to sit down iu 
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idleness, while a whole world calli for all tame men in Ohrist 
to be up and doing. 

His father, the millionaire t The young man paused, and 
over his forehead gathered a melancholy cloud. He knew 
not what to think, nor what to hope. His father had oer^ 
taiuly changed, had certainly repented, had cortainly been 
pardoned. Conscience, that slept, had been aroused ; the 
proud, self-sufficient boaster had become more like one eon- 
Bcious that he is marching forward to his account, ba t 
Keuben was uneasy, unsatisfied. 

SiDce his baptism, the millionaire had settled down, little 
by little, into a speoies uf religious aelf-complaoency of which 
the young clergyman had seen too much not to be alarmed 
at it in his father. After that important events Reuben had 
looked for much that had not come to paaa. Some thinga, 
too, had reached his ears in odd, ronnd-a-bout ways that dia- 
turbed him. He had hoped to see his &ther enter witb 
spirit and energy into the enterprises of his Bedeemer ; in 
Uiis he had been disappointed. Three or four opportunities 
of forwarding the cause he professed to love had been per* 
mittcd to pass unimproved. A struggling mission hra ap- 
pealed for aid ; a severe winter had reduced thousands of 
the poor of the metropolis to distress, and a committee had 
asked for help ; an embarrassed church had solicited assist- 
ance ; a poor negro woman had implored a helping-liand to 
redeem an only son from slavery : but each and mil without 
extracting more than a few shillings from the man of wealth. 
This was a kind of faith in which Beuben had no oonfidanoi 
and with which he had no sympathy. 

" If faith be not a living, movimo thing," ha mnrmnred ; 
" if it stir not the pocket as well as the heart; if it prefer 
its money'to Christ; if it have for God's glorj only a few 
grudgingly given pence and its good wishes,— ^en it is not 
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of Gh>d ; for His spirit is broad, generous, and large as that 
amazing magnanimity and love which led him to give his 
Only Son to die for sinners ; and the faith that partakes not 
of this spirit is simply a fraud— -one of the many religious 
counterfeits with which the Tempter chekts men, through 
their own agency, out of salvation. I must see to this. My 
father must not be duped by so transparent a forgery !" 

" A letter," said Mercy, entering. 

Reuben opened it and, hastily glancing over its contents, 
a smile of glad joy illumed his countenance. 

" Pleasant news from the West, of poor brother Nelson !'* 
he exclaimed, handing it to his wife. " Head !*' 

Mercy did so, aloud. The missive ran as follows — 

" Dear Brother — I am at length permitted to send you 
good tidings. The Lord has been graciously pleased to 
bring back poor brother Nelson, and to reveal Himself to 
him again. I 'would have written you of the happy event 
sooner, but preferred to wait till it should be established 
beyond a doubt, which, I am delighted beyond measure to 
say, is now the case. At your request I sought his acquaint- 
ance and obtained his confidence. He was very sad, as in- 
deed he had reason to be ; but now, thanks to the Author 
of all goodness, he is once more in The Way. He realises 
that his late bitter lesson was for his good, and that it was 
administered to teach him the exceeding need of watchful- 
ness and to let him see that men cannot walk safely when 
they go in their own wisdom. Since his return to duty, his 
deportment has been irreproachable. His repentance is 
evidently sincere, -and his anxiety that he may be preserved 
from again being led captive into evil, intense. The Lord, 
through the instrumentality of some kind unknown eastern 
friends, having, shortly after his arrival, furnished him with 
a timely supply of means, he has since, in a temporal sense. 
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been doiDg well, and of late Las testified to the honesty of 
his new vows by making monthly remittances to his New 
York creditors. His industry and energy are tireless, and, 
the Lord helj>ing him, ho will yet be able to pay up to the 
uttermost farthing. Uis dear wife and child are with him, 
enncrving him by their presence and encouraging his noble 
strufr;rle. Mrs. N. is much e8t<iemed for her amiable de- 
menuor and the christian excellence of her character. The 
whole family are members of my Sabbath school, brother N. 
having charge uf a Bible, and his lady of an infant, class. 
Tlicy arc an aflfectionato and worthy couple, and are much 
beloved. Mrs. j\*s joy and gratitude at her husband's res- 
torati<m are inexpressible. To many this may be but a 
trifle — a morry jest ; but to you and me, my brother, and to 
all wlio know the preciousncss of a single ransomed soul, 
the preservation of this wanderer will bring great gladness 
both now and in that day when The Lord Aall make up 
Ilis jewels." 

" IIow many^ will rejoice at this !" said Meroy, with swim- 
ming eyes. 

" On earth and in heaven !" added Reuben, with feeling. 
" But I must away. I will bo back at dusk." 



CHAPTER XXXVT. 

An interview with conscience. 

While licuben was on his way to his father's, the latter 
was feasting; not upon the viands of Che table, bat the 
savory meats and delicious drinks in the entries of hie dark 
morocco memorandum book. 

They were as follows : 
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BUHHABT OF HT BEPBOACHEB. 

1 — Catbaeinb BidHELL — my first wife. I oonld mako 
no reBtitdtion to this poor soul, vhom I deaerted and left to 
wsnt. The Lord had remored her to where she could look 
down in pitj upon the poor penitent whose sorrow for bia 
ornnlty availed oot. It is however an indesoribable consola- 
tion to know that her last dajs were free from the miseries 
of poverty, and that she died praying for him who had so 
harshly wronged her. 

2 — Edoae, my first-bom, "Who is he that will presume to 
predict the coarse of tlie man from the ciroamatanoes of the 
child ! This son whom I deserted in his infancy, and whose 
nnhappy path worldly wisdom would confidently take npon 
itself to trace, was led, by Him who from evil bringeth totib 
good, to become, in after years, a prominent instnunent in 
the conversion of the I&dier who abandoned him. In this I 
■ee the working of That hand who tnnu and overturns and 
maketh even the wratk of man to praise Him. 

3 — KioHARD White. As in the case of my deserted 
wife, I conld make no amends to tbw too-oonfiding victim of 
my treachery. He was led to become the protector and 
patron of my wife and child. He beaped ooals of fire npon 
the head of his betrayer by forgiving him, and praying that 
he might not perish in his sins. He had passed to his re- 
ward ere I had learned to walk in wisdom's narrow way ; but 
I take comfort in the thought that in spite of all my villainy 
be was preserved all his snhseqnent days from poverty and 
soffering. 

4 — John Obicos. I thank God for permitting me t» 
make some atonement to tbe memory of this man, throngb 
bis only beir, wtom I found in the State Prison at Sing Sing.^ 
I obtained his pardon from the Governor, ntablisked him 
npon one of my fium properties, and was instrumentkl in 
20 
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making him happy in some degree in the arms of a loving 
and virtuous wife After some difficultj, I received his 
forgiveness, and take some consolation in believing that if 
his father and mother were now living thej would grant me 
theirs also. 

5 — JouN Russell. My repentance was too late to be of 
any service to the widow of this man whom my rascality 
drove to suicide. But I have been permitted to light the 
pathway of his daughter, a very deserving person, whom I 
found struggling in the capacity of a governess. On per- 
ceiving the sincerity of my repentance, she magnanimously 
accorded to mc her sympathy and forgiveness. She is, I learn, 
on the eve of marriage with a young litterateur, to whom I 
uin under an obligation for a well-meant but futilo effort to 
effect a reconciliation between my erratic son Thomas and 
myself. I therefore feel a friendly interest in this couple, 
and if opportunity offer, will gladly avail myself of it to 
serve them. 

G — Edgar Eix. The memory of this man is as a spectre 
at my elbow. I can make no restitution of the life that 
I took. If, as I hope, God has pardoned me, I shall lose the 
presence of this memory when I come to lay me down for 
the last time. 

7 — Susan Rix — ^his widow and my second wife. My 
treatment of this woman is a remorse from which I cannot 

escape. If I had my life to live over again but this is 

childish. Vain are regrets for the past. Let me improve 
the present. 

8 — Robert Halset. The grass was green apon this poor 
gentleman's grave in the hour of mj repentance. I have 
succeeded in finding his widow, however, who, poor soul, 
had experienced all the biting hunuliationa that worry indi* 
genoc. She is a worthy, honest, simple-minded ladj, and 
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readily forgaye the depravity that had redaoed her from 
afflaence to poverty. I thank Qod for permitting me to 
restore her to independence. 

9 — ^WiLLLiM HiBBASD. I found, after some difficulty, the 
widow and children of this man in a western village, where 
they are carrying on a small grocery. The widow received 
the restitution money, politely thanked me, showed me 
the door, and pointed me out to her eldest son as a danger- 
ous character whom it would be proper to horsewhip. The 
son, however, did not undertake to act upon the suggestion. 

10 — Gideon Wilet. Poor Gideon ! My treachery un- 
nerved him. He never was the same man afterwards. After 
a few feeble efforts to recover himself, he removed with his 
family to the wilds of Iowa, where he worked a few years as 
a farm laborer, when with his small savings he bought and ' 

cleared a few acres of land, from which he managed to eke 
out a limited living. He could have done better, for labor 
was well paid and lands cheap, but his energy was gone. 
He died after a time, and was shortly followed by his wife» 
who had previously been ailing. His daughter and two sons 
then separated ; the former going to Muscatine, where she 
supported herself % her needle, the latter to Davenport, 
where they engaged as clerks, and where I found them. On 
sending for them to my hotel, and announcing myself and 
the object of my visit, they were strongly disposed to both 
refuse the money and to take summary satisfaction from my ^"^ 
person. But the friendly counsel of one of their employers, 
whom I had called in, prevailed, and they consented to re* 
ceive what was justly theirs and to forgive if ihey eould 
not forget. I have since had reason to believe that th% 
money led to no injury to them. Their sister's proportioik^ 
was invested in productive real estate ; their own partly in 
rising real estate, partly in good rail-road shares, and ibe ^ 
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remainder in buying out the business of their employers. 
11 — Robert Classon. This honest old man, at whose 
hotel in Eochester I put up, received me with great hearti- 
ness as an old acquaintance, but was grayclj surprised 
when I stated the object of my call, which an nneasy fear 
prevented me from doing till the second day of my arrival. 
His eye gradually kindled as he heard me ; and when I had 
finished, he sternly bade me pack up and leave bis house. 
No entreaty, no excuse, no explanation availed. He indig- 
nantly refused both the money and my apology, and sternly 
insisted on my instant departure. Nothing could appease 
him, or induce him to recall his order ; nor would he t^ke one 
cent for the twenty-four hours I had been his guest. He was 
enraged, without being furious, and I had no help for it but 
to take up my quarters elsewhere. I wrote him a note the 
next morning, and enclosing a draft for the sum due him, 
despatched it by a messenger ; but both note and draft 
were returned in ten minutes without comment or reply. 
Through the intercession of his pastor, I at length suc- 
ceeded in persuading him to receive the restitution 
money, but he resolutely refused to grant me his forgive- 
ness. I have the satisfaction howeyer%f feeling that I am 
no longer in his debt. 

12 — WiLLiAH Westervelt. Thxs man, I found, after a 
long search and extensive advertising, keeping a small store 
in an obscure village in western Illinois. His parents were 
dead, and a younger brother and himself are all that remain 
of a once happy family of nine. He received me surlily, 
heard my story with impatience, gruffly took the money, and 
then shaking his fist in my face gave me fifteen minutes to 
get out of town. I judged it prudent to aet upon the sug- 
gestion, and did not breatho freely till I had lefk the boun- 
daries of the state. 
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13 — ^WiDow AND CHiLDasN OF JoHH Brodic. — ^The 
widow, together with two of her children, died, some yeui 
since, of obolera. The onlj rem&ining heir, a daughter, 
when diBcoTered by mj agent was serTing as % domestie in 
A small modeat family in Hudson street. The reaUtntion 
money was to one in her sphere so large ^ fortune that it 
overcame her. She was giddy a few weeks, and would 
Bcaxoely recognise her old master and mistress, with whom 
she still oontinned to lire, or rather to reside, as her equals. 
They magnanimously bore with her, however, for the sake of 
poor human nature, consoling theroaelvea with the thought 
that her flightiness would soon disappear. She had pre- 
viously been engaged to a young jonrneyman carpenter, 
whom she now contemptaonsly dismiased. But with th« 
return of reason, these follies took wing, aai all was well 
again. She recalled the carpenter, who, she found, had » 
deeper hold than she suspected upon her heart, and gavs 
him her hand ; but before taking thia atep, ahe, at the sug- 
gestion of her friendly master and miatreaa, prudently 
placed herself beyond the possibility of want by purohasing 
a hoiiBe and lot and settling it upon herself. This was not 
very romantic, but it was sensible ; for young men are Bom»- 
times unduly adventurous with the money of their wives. 

And now let me, with a proud hand, oheok the record of 
my business knaveries : 

KECAPITDLATtOH. 

I — Hair of John Grigi^...... ...... tt9,00l>—ptid. 

3— Daiight«rof JohnKuuell, S3,000— psid. 

S— Widow of Bob«rt Haliey, SS,OIW— paid. 

4— Widow of Willi«m IIibb«rd, 1,800— paid. 

6 — Children of Gideon Wiley ISS, 000— paid. 

e — Robert CIsHoD 1,600 — paid, 

T— William WeBtervBlt, 30.000- paid. 

B — Dftagbt«r of John Brodis 7,S10 — paid. 

tS3T,6ta— FUi^ 
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This is a gratifying moment ! I feel my heart swelling 
with a stirring sense of freedom from a galling bondage. 
I—" 

He was interrupted by the anoooncement of a visitor. 
Looking up, he beheld Reuben. 

" Give me joy, my son !" he exclaimed, springing to 
his feet. " I at length have paid up the last of my old 
scores. I now don't owe a dollar in the world, and can sleep 
in peace I" 

" I congratulate you, sir/' said Reuben, warmly pressbg 
his hand. " You have done well." 

" I know it — feel it !" cried the millionaire, tears trickling 
down his checks. " I have experienced no such innate satis- 
faction in twenty -five years. Thank GJod^ — thank Grod!" 

"Poor human nature!" murmured Reuben. "How it 
forgets ! It was but a short time since that this man re- 
ceived pardon from heaven, and his whole being shook with 
rapture. And now this joy drives away the memory of that ! 
You have much to be thankful, sir," he said, aloud. 

" Very much !" exclaimed the millionaire, with feeling. 
" I never can be sufficiently grateful. But for the Father's 
loving kindness, I should be still in debt, still uneasy. 0, 
I could sing for joy I" 

" True," said Reuben, " but for His loving kindness — all 
is embodied in t^iat /" 

And he looked down, marvelling at the strangeness of the 
human heart. The millionaire, from his observations, seemed, 
in paying his debts, to have had in view no higher object 
than the attainment of peace of mind. To get on good terms 
wiih himself was apparently his only aim. There was no 
broad, upward mental grasp — no conception of the hi^ 
spiritual advancement within the christian's oompasa^-iio 
visible apT>iec\a.\\o\i oi \\i« Mi^t^ Work that had ronied 
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him from his dream of willing sin, and in his hour of peni- 
tential agony electrified him with a sense of pardon-— no 
generons npheaving of the soul for His glory who had ran* 
somed and set him free. Nothing, it would appear, but the 
selfishness that cries ' The Lord has been good to me !' and 
is content to settle down with that, with no yearning of high 
and active gratitude, no desire to go out into the highways 
and hy ways of the wide world and invite others to come and 
get good, too. What did this prove? That the man himself 
had never been regenerated, that it was all a delusion or—- a 
pretence ? 

"Neither,'' said Reuben to himself; "but that he still 
has in him that old human heart, out of which no good thing 
did ever come, and which will contest his salvation with 
him down to his grave !'' 

<' You are thoughtful ?" said his father. 

" I must put him on his guard !" murmured the young 
man. " I have an idea that I should like to bring before 
you," he said with his usual winning smile. " Now that you 
are no longer restrained by your debts, what aim have you 
in view V* 

" What aim V said the millionaire. 

" What um ?" repeated Reuben. " The christian race is 
one of ever-stirring action; and, unlike any other, fresh 
strength is gathered by pushing on, not resting. Once in 
The Way, we are no longer our own ; for, lo ! our kind are 
perishing!" 

An uneasy gleam, like that which overspreads the cheek 
when an unwelcome truth cuts a reproachful conscience, 
suffused the features of the millionaire. 

Reuben observed it with a silent sigh. He understood 
its tell-tale meaning. He knew the proneness of human 
nature to shrink from duty. But he felt too great an interest 
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in bis father's salvation, to let him follow the promptings of 
the Tempter without opening his eyes to the consequences. 
To do this, however, he was sensible, required delicacy ; for 
the uneasy glow revealed a touchiness of spirit that a single 
wrong word might startle into a flame. 

" The ransomed soul," he observed, gently, " owns to a loy- 
alty to God that inspires her to study her best course for 
His high glory I" 

The millionaire saw that it was necessary to defend him- 
self; and this he did with the stale excuse of those who are 
glad of a plausible pretext for buttoning up their pockets 
and basking in idleness. 

*' I had thought of this," he said. *' But I have no con- 
fidence in what puny men can do. We are saved by faith 
— not works I" 

" True," said Reuben. " But did you pursue the thought 
to the end, or carefully consult The Word ? Faith, in itself, 
is nothing ; works, in themselves, nothing ; but when they 
walk hand in hand, faith becomes a living, moving, and in- 
spiring, because a 'perfect thing. If we have thii faith/' he 
continued, looking at his father with an aflPectionate yet 
warning air, '* it imbues us with the spirit of Him who went 
about doing good ; and if we have His spirit, then we may 
kfuno that we are His, and that our salvation is suas !" He 
paused again, and then added, with a sad, monmfal SBiile, 
" If wc have not this faith, then the poorest heathen in the 
wilds of Afric, that never heard of Christ and bends to idols 
of wood and stone, is more likely to enter the Pearly (Jates 
than we I" 

The millionaire surveyed him a moment or two, in sur- 
prise ; made a motion of his lips as if about to answer, bat 
checked himself : then bowing his head between his hands, 
stared musingly at the floor. 
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m. 

These few simple words had penetrated his inmost being. 
He was roused. The passive christian — ^if christian he was 
—had become at least a thinking christian. If he was sail- 
ing in an unknown sea, he could now be satisfied. The lead 
was in his hands, and he could sound for himself. 

Keuben anxiously awaited his reply. If the true faith 
had a lodging in his heart, it would, he thought, ingenuously 
respond ; but if, on the contrary, it was the counterfeit the 
young man feared, its reply would be an indignant outburst 

'* You are right, my son," said his father, raising his head, 
at length, with a humiliating flush. " But, the Lord help me i 
I have a deep grief : the old love of money ! I have paid 
pud away so much of late, on matters of conscience, tiubt I 
feel poor." 

" You, father — ^with your millions !" 

" Ah ! my son, you do not know the hold of money on the 
heart ! A needy man, pale and thin and weak, stopped me 
in the street, to-day. Six months in the hospital, which he 
had just quitted, had left him without means and almost 
without hope. I felt for him ; felt that it was my duty, as a 
man and a brother, to give him a helping hand that would 
send him with a lighter step on his way. And yet a mean 
stinginess restrained me, on putting my hand in my pocketi 
from drawing out more than — a shilling ! If I believed his 
story, that paltry sum was not enough ; if I did not believe 
it, it was too much." 

" I should say so," said Beuben. '* But such was not the 
spirit of Him who laid down His life for you !" 

" I know it '/* said the millionaire, reddening with shame. 
"* Ood help my poor, pitiful, insignificant soul I she more 
deserves the whip than mercy !" 

Reuben saw, as he thought, a timely opportuni^forafew 

plain truths. 

^ 20* 
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" "Why do you yield to this propensity ?** he asked, earn- 
estly. " Why not nsc the will the Lord has given you, and 
overcome it ?" 

'' You consider it an easy triumph ?*' said his father with 
a pitying smile for the young man's inexperience. " A mere 
matter of the will ?" 

*' That is all/* answered Reuben, witb an understanding 
air that caused the other to reconsider his smile. " Why 
has the Lord given us eyes, but to see ; ears, but to hear ; 
reasoning faculties, but to reason — a will, but to determine ! 
Shall we insult our own judgment by saying that we can not 
do a thing, till we have tried ? We are forbidden to go on 
in sin, and shall we sit mopingly down and say we cannot 
help it ; or shall we exercise the resisting powers with which 
we are endowed, and try whether we can or no ? What God 
commands us to do. He gives us the ability to. Li the 
matter of this money, it is simply a question whether it 
shall rule you, or you it I" 

'' £h ?'' cried the millionaire, with a start 

"If," continued Reuben, perceiving that he had made an 
impression, " on trial you find that your will is too feeble for 
the conflict, ask the Lord to make it equal to viotorj, and He 
will." 

The millionaire felt his energy warming up. 

" I will try it," he exclaimed. " I can but fiul." 

" There is no such word as that, my father, to thoaa who 
trust in God. Besides," he added with mild eameatnesi, 
" you have all the advantage of a disinterested party in thii 
case. The money don't belong to yon !" 

The millionaire looked at him in surprise. 

'' You arc simply an agent," said Reuben, "and will bava 
to account for every dollar." 

" To whom ?" demanded the millionaire 
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" Its high Owner, my father. Hence, the sooner you get 
it out at interest in safe quarters, the sooner your mind will 
be at ease, and the better it will be for you, and many others 
let us hope, in the great reckoning day." 

The millionaire rose excitedly from his chair, and paced 
the library awhile, in deep feeling. 

** You are right, my son," he at length said, pausing and 
taking the young man's hand. " I know it, feel it, and with 
Ood's blessing, 1 will act upon the conviction." 

'* Be sure the blessing will follow, my father !" cried 
Keuben, tears of joy leaping from his eyes. 

" See brothers Asbury, Brown and Tapley," continued Mr. 
Bignell, with a quiet, convulsive pressure, *' and ask them 
if they will let me make one of their private society. Tell 
them, I, too, want to put some money out at interest. You 
understand me ?" 

"Yes, sir!" 

His father pressed his hand again, and then, with a heart 
too full to speak, turned away. 

Reuben, comprehending that he wished to be alone, took 
his leave. He felt, on emerging into the street, as if a moun- 
tain had been removed from his breast, and breathed freer. 
He saw that grace was moving in his father's soul, and in- 
spiring him with sterling views and proper energy. 

" It is the true faith !" he murmured, trembling with 
mingled gratitude and joy. " All will be well !" 

The millionaire, sunk upon his easy chair and covered his 
face with his hands. Thought was coursing hotly through his 
brain, which throbbed as if it would burst. Falling at lenffUi 
upon his knees, he offered up a brief prayer, of which win 
was the burden : 

" Thou, who knowest the power of the Tempter upon men ; 
how, in all that concerns their highest destiny, he deludes 
them with all manner of beliefs which are alike spurious and 
untrue : give me to know, if it be Thy will, whether the 
doctrine that I now have heard and credit, as I afore time 
l)ave many another that was apparently sound but in reality 
false, be indeed that which ensures life eternal ?" 

He rose and turned to the Bible, believing that if it was 
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there, he should he nble to find and to understand it. As he 
opened the book, his eye fell upon this passage : 

'• For as tJic body withoitt the spirit is dead; so faith tcith* 
ant irorks, is dead also .'" 

He was not superstitious; but he had ceased to beliere 
in oliance. 

He was stunned. A sense of awe pervaded him. His 
knees smote each other. For a few moments, he did not 
dare to look up. But this feeling presently passed awaj. 
A melting consciousness that he was being led in safety 
lilled him. lie felt the ground of The Path he was treading, 
as he never had felt it before. Tears sprang from his lids, 
a bursting sob escaped him, and his breast swelled with 
stirring gladness ; for he fancied that he could now hear, in 
his soul, 

" Be of good cheer. It is I. Be not afraid I" 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

" I see, by the morning papers," said the dry goods jobber 
to Mr. Asbury, as they sat in the back parlor, waiting the 
arrival of Mr. Tapley and Mr. Bignell, it being meeting- 
night with their society, " that, owing to unfortunate invest- 
ments in bad stocks and other causes, the tobacco kouse of 
our friends, Gressinger k Son, has failed." 

" I have been aware of it for some days," said Mr. 
Asbury. 

" I was informed by one of the creditors, this morning," 
continued Peter Brown, " that prominent among the other 
causes, was the young man's excesses at the card table. 
Clubs have been his ruin. 

*' These arc probably but the external, though the instru- 
mental agencies," observed Mr. Asbury, with his calm, in- 
telligent air. " The Lord hts many ways of reminding us 
whither we are traveling. Though a professing christian, 
the elder Mr. Gressinger's intense devotion to business en- 
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dangered his fucare, and the Father has thought proper to 
administer a corrective. The gentlexnan is well on his way, 
and, as his friends have lon^ thought, has indistinct views of 
duty which this lesson may help to make clear. We live, 
my brother, for a higher object than accumulation." 

" True," said the jobber. And he fell into a reverie. 

" I received, this afternoon, from Mr. Kimball," said Mr. 
Asbury, after a mutually meditative pause, " a note concern- 
ing Mrs. Halsey, who, you may remember, was formerly on 
our list of poor." 

" The lady whom brother Bignell's repentanoew- " 

" The same," said Mr. Asbury, nodding. " The note was 
intended by Kimball to be read at our meeting ; but as he 
is doubtless unaware that our brother Bignell and the ' Mr. 
Bigneir alluded to in his note are the same person, I have 
doubts of the propriety of reading it in that gentleman's 
hearing, whose feelings it might possibly wound ; not that 
it contains anything disrespectful, but that it might call up 
unpleasant menories whose chief points it would humiliate 
him to have known to his friends. There is the note ; and 
as its contents are of no importance to brother Tapley, 
throw it, after you have finished, in the fire." 

The jobber read as follows : 

" Permit your missionary to make an addition to his re- 
port. You may call to mind the ^L:s. Halsey whom I men- 
tioned a few weeks since as having ceased to be in need. 
You may recollect, also, from a former report, that she was 
brutally imposed upon by her son4n-law, who, though pecu- 
niarily prosperous, at one time made frequent threats, in case 
the poor lady did not pay her board, of sending her to the 
poor house. Their relative positions are now materially 
changed. The receipt by Mrs. H. of $25,000 from a Mr. Big- 
nell, whose conscience impelled him to make restitution for 
a fraud upon her late husband, has released her from her 
Bon-in-law's petty tyrannies. With part of this money Mrs. 
Halsey quietly purchased the house in which they reside, 
and informing him that he could thenceforth occupy his por- 
tion of it at a nominal rent, at once put him on his good 
behavior. The transformation in the son-in-law was instan- 
taneous and astonishing ; from an imperious bully, he became 
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a Bjcophant. Looking to inherit her property, and possihij 
to wheedle it from her while she yet lives, ho is the ar- 
rantest toady that ever disgraced manhood. Whereas before, 
he could not do too much to trample upon her feelings, he 
now can not sufficiently respect them. He defers to her 
wishes in every thing with a servility that makes one blush 
for his kind. But the old lady duly appreciates his polite- 
ness and his officious attentions. Knowing his aim, she has 
taken measures to insure its defeat. She has secretly made 
a will, giving to her daughter the sole use of her money and 
property while she lives, at whose death they are to descend 
to her grand-children, the surrogate of the city at that time 
to have the appointing of the administrator who, in the 
words of the will itself, " shall not be the father of said 
children." In case, the grand-children should die before 
their mother, the property is to go to certain public chari- 
ties." 

" The son-in-law would have lost nothing by a little hu- 
manity," observed the jobber, as he burned the paper. 
" But don't you think Kimball writes as though he felt a 
secret satisfaction in Mrs. Ualsey's revenge V 

" Human nature," returned Mr. Asbury, with a quiet 
smile, " will peep out, now and then, in the best of men!" 

*' Umph ! And it docs them good, too !" laughed the 
honest jobber. 

Mr. Tapley now entered, and was shortly followed by the 
millionaire. The meeting then opened ; but as the proceed- 
ings had no bearing upon our narrative, we need not report 
thorn. 

*' Your father is down stairs, Tom," observed the elf to 
her husband. '* Would it not be well to go to hipi and 
make up !" 

" Not to-night," said Tom, hesitatingly raising his eyes 
from his book. ** I have nut the courage. I may, perhaps, 
when he comes again." 

" You have said that — " 

"For many weeks — I know," interrupted Tom. "But 
the nerve has not come to me yet." 

And he resumed his book. But it was evident that hia 
mind was not on his reading. 
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The elf did not press the matter. A something told her 
that all things were working right, and she was wOling to 
trust to time. Nor was her hope founded on an illusion. 

It was plain, ere long, to all the household, that the Lead- 
ing Event in man's life was not far off in the history of 
their young friend. A spirit of quiet but solemn feeline 
pervaded him, which deepened day by day. The prayer m 
faith, that for years had been ascending in his behalf from 
hearts that loved him, was at length soon to be answered.- 
They saw it — felt it ; and, knowing the Influence at work, 
awaited, with tranquil confidence^ the hour when Divine 
Light should burst, in all its bright effulgence, upon his 
soul, and he should find peace in belieylAg. 

This intelligence brought joy to the miluonaire, who fore* 
saw in it a double happiness. 

Mrs. Bignell wept attne tidings ; but her tears were those 
that gush from the heart when a long-settled sorrow is being 
driven out to make room for a pleasanter yisitant. 

One afternoon, the elf went to spend an hour with her 
old friend the goyerness. Instead of returning in time for 
dinner, as she had expected, she did not get home till after 
tea. On going up to her room, she was arrested at the door 
by the sound of her cousin's yoice in prayer. It was ac- 
compaDied by her husband's sobs, which seemed to come 
from a heart bowed down with a sense of guilt 

The elf, pale with emotion, drew back, and tremblingly 
descending to the parlor,' told her father and Mr. Asbury 
the glad news. ^ The former thanked her, and looked at his 
friend with quivering lids. The latter pressed his hand, 
but was too full to speak 

Finding his wife out, Tom had called the litterateur down 
to spend the evening. They soon learned the new view 
which in each other had taken the place of the old ; and 
Sprague, who had already sought and obtained forgiveness^ 
had but little difficulty in leading his friend to kneel with 
him and supplicate for his also. 

On reproceeding up stairs, the elf listened a moment ; but 
all was still. The litterateur had retired, and she passed in. 
Tom was reading as usual. He raised his head as she en- 
tered, and revealed a countenance pale from recent agitation. 
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" You arc late, my dear ?'* he obserred with a smile. 

" Govce had so much to tell, that it was night ere I thought 
it sunset." 

Tom looked as if he had on his mind something that he 
^wished to tell ; but his courage gave out : and though he 
laid aside his book aud conversed cheerfully an hour or two, 
his secret remjiincd untold at the close. 

The elf made uo allusion to what she had heard. When 
they retired, it was, for the first time, on both sides, with a 
thought concealed. In the morning they felt braver. 

'* You had company last evening ?" said the elf, with an 
air that informed her husband that she knew all about it 

"Yes," returned Tom, "and pleasant company, too — 
cousin Joe's. Did you hear ust" 

The elf nodded with mingled sympathy and archness, and 
at the same time held out her hand. 

Her husband took it, and drew her to his breast. 

" God has been pleased to be merciful to me !" he whis- 
pered. 

The elf returned his convulsive pressure, and they des- 
cended with swelling hearts to family prayer. 

Before going to business, Mr. Asbury called on Konben, 
and Peter Brown on the millionaire. In the evening, both 
met in the drawing room of the dry goods jobber. 

All had judged, and rightly, that if true religion had en- 
tered Tom's heart, the long-sighed for hour for his reconcili- 
ation to his father had at length arrived. 

The elf, while hemming a collar, kept looking up every 
few minutes, at a little white porphyry clock, on the mantel, 
till it announced the hour of eight, when she laid aside her 
sewing, and asking Tom to excuse her a short time, left the 
room, as she said, for a private conversation with grand- 
mother about something very particular. 

Tom smiled. He anticipated a surprise of some kind ; 
but of what nature he had not the most distant idea. The 
elf who had been in high spirits all the evening, wore an air 
of wonderful mystery, aud was dressed with unusual elegance 
and care. Tom felt quite certain that these had a meaning; 
but what it was, he did not attempt to fathom. 

The elf had been absent but a few minutes, when a gentle 
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tapping Kt tlie door umonnoad a Tiaitor. The ikhm wu «oft 
and low and timid, bat tite knnokles Wflr« tw hard ud biii 
for a womao's. 

" Job, perhapa !" muttered Tom, lajing down bia book. 
" Come in !" he said, aland. 

The door opened, and he bekaldbii &th<ratandiDg#ittba 
threshold ! His hand ma held ont in amity, and hia Tcner* 
able features olothed with a jeaming imife. 

Tom frowned, tnmed pale, and sprang to bii feet aa if to 
eject the intrader. Bat the next instant a batt«r tbtraght 
came to him, and the frown diaappeared, and tie paleneia 
also, and his oonntenanee lighted np with a generona bat 
irresolute flnah. 

" Tom, my son-^my boy !" said the millionaire, timidly, 
yet hopefully adTanoing. "Is all fbrgottm, all fiiigiTen! 
I want to embrace my ooy !" 

The dear old voice, the dear old &oe agun ! Ont, pride ! 
out, folly. Let Icindly nature and the dear old timea once 
more have sway I 

A spasmodic struggle, and* joy, penitence, pardon, afiee- 
tion — all iji one — flashed in tiie yonng man'a eye. H« 
started — a moaning sob broke from him-^" Father ! dear 
father 1" he exclaimed — and they were looked in each 
other's arms. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Now that he had sincerely repented, now that b« had 
made restitution to those he had de&aaded, now that hia 
faith and works walked hand in hand, the millionure was 
tranquil, happy. He knew whither he was going, and had 
oo nneaaineaa, no feara. Gonsoioua that each saooeasive 
night brought him one d^ nearer to the Great Meetins, ha 
aimed 80 to improve the passing time, that, in the worA of 
Reuben, " call when he might, the death-ancal wonld Isd 
him ready." He identified/himaetf with all we enteipriseM 
of his Master, and gave them a warm anpport. He "put 
money out at intereat" in STerj direotion where Hia Lora't 
glory could be aerved, and deemed it a pririlege to nllj to 
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the aid of every institution that had for its object the ad- 
vancement of humanity. 

He became a sturdy friend of the poor, by liberally 
helping them in their necessities; of the ignorant, by con- 
tributing generously to the cause of education ; of the 
superstitious, by liberal gifts for the promotion of litera- 
ture and of science ; of sinners every where, by munificent 
and systematic donations for the extension of the gospel. 
'* Man is a poor fellow," he would say, " and needs all the 
help he can get." 

There was no sectarian narrowness or bigotry in his 
views. He remembered the Saviour's saying, " And other 
sheep I have, which are not of this fold ; them also I must 
bring, and tbey sball hear my voice ; and there shall be one 
fuld and one shepherd," and was liberal to the institutions 
of all dcnouiinations that own Christ for their shepherd and 
rest their only hopes upon His merits. " Men are poor 
fellows." he would say, " and on certain points all cannot 
sec alike." If uncertain of the propriety of helping a cause 
outside of his own sect, he would settle it by a generous 
donation, and thus remove the bigotry which was the father 
of the doubt. He worked for the glory of his Lord, and 
not for that of his denomination. 

He felt for the poor and the struggling. " The confliot 
for daily bread for the dear ones at home," he would say, 
" is often a fierce one. The heart is tried, and its tcnderest 
feelings wounded at every step. How often is the strug- 
gler knocked down, how often hurt; and how often does 
he weep in secret over his agonising bruises and at 
the cruelty of his kind. He is a poor fellow ; and a few 
words of cheer and a little timely help, send him braver and 
hopefuller on his way." 

He grew in grace day by day, and consequently more and 
more in the spirit of his Kedeemer. Neglecting no duties, 
he had no glooms, no fears. Knowing on Whose righteous- 
ness he depended, he looked forward with a reasonable hope. 
His faith was a living, breathing, perfect thing, and showed 
itself a substance, not a shadow. 

Tom united with the church with his eyes open ; that is 
to say, he had an intelligent understanding of the Bible. 
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After his baptiBm, he entered npon The Work of the 
Redeemer irith the srdor of a trne disciple. He said to him- 
self, "There are two broad classes of workmen — those who 
preach The Word, and thoBe who support the preachers. At 
X aui a busineas man, I will be one of the supporters." He 
never forgot his duty in thia respect, or neglected it. 

Wc should have mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
that on the evening of his re cone illation to his father, Tom 
learned for the first time that he had in Renben a kind and 
loving brother ; and that it was to his influence with Mr. 
Asburj, that he was indebted for the timely loan that bad en- 
abled him to go into businesB. He then understood why 
Reuben was ' the best friend he had in the world.' 

The litterateur was baptised oq the same Sabbath with . 
his old classmate. Like him, be, too, took npon him the 
vows of a christian, understandiogly He fully comprehended 
that faith in Christ, to be of any avail, must be a living thing. 
He studied the Scriptures 'carefully, and acted according to 
his convictioDS, one of which was that he had Am share ta 
do in the great work of his Redeemer. He oould not preach 
in the pulpit, for that was not bis gift, but he could do good 
in various ways with his pen, and ha improved his taleDt. 
He could not carry The Message to the heathen at home and 
abroad, in person, but be could help to sustain those who 
did ; and he scrupulously set apart a liberal proportion of 
his earnings for that object. After his marriage with the 
governess, he spent two evenings a week in deeds of mercy 
among the sick and poor ; dropping a good word now and 
then, as well as a good dollar, and thanking Qod in his in- 
most heart for having kindly shown him the difference be- 
tween the religion of Romance and the religion of the oraci- 
fied Redeemer. 

On a pleasant eotamn eveninf;, a few select friends, oon- 
BLsting principally of persons already known to the reader, 
were assembled in the drawing-room of the millionaire. The 
object of the party was the public recognition, by Mr. Bi^ 
cell, of his eldest son. 

After an hour of social interchange of thought, the mil- 
lionaire rose, and drawing a sealed packet &om his breastt 
approached Reuben, and placing it in hla hand, observed. 
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" Mj boy, my Reuben, take this. It shotild have been 
yours before, and would, had I but known you earlier, and 
Doen equally as familiar with your worth. Accept it as a wii- 
liug, if a tardy, offering from an old man's heart that knows no 
human joy so great as that of proudly calling you his son I" 

lie wrung the young clergyman's hand, and passing with 
unsteady steps to a lounge, seated himself beside his wife, 
and asked her with a glance, " Have I done well ?** 

Mrs. Bigncll smiled upon him, and he felt glad. 

Tom rejoiced, and whispered to the elf, " This makes me 
feel good, llubc ought to be rich I" The elf pressed his hand. 

JMcrcy, from a scat on an ottoman, observed her beloved 
with a soli(?itudc so intense that it disturbed her smooth 
brow from its native serenity. Her confidence in him was 
boundless ; but she knew that he never before had been 
under the influence of so great a temptation. And from every 
chamber of her trembling heart a beseeching cry ascended 
to the Throne that he mij]:lit not waver but stand firm. 

Peter lirown was uneasy, but without exactly knowing 
why. lie was glad to see his favorite receive the packet, 
and, suspecting the character of its contents, hoped it 
would do him good. And yet he didn't know. He was not 
satisfied that lieuben would be so well off with money as 
without it The good that he was doing was mainly owing 
to the fact that he had in his mind but a single thought, in 
his breast but a nngle aim — devotion to the interests of 
his Master. How would money, the visible source of so 
much evil, affect this singleness of purpose ? It had made 
ahipwreck uf the faith of thousands, and why might it not 
jeopard his 1 And yet the jobber did not know. The Lord 
is abandantly able and ready to provide for those who put 
their trust in Him ; and he hoped He would take the matter 
in His hands and decide it in His own way, which would be 
sure to be the rif^ht one — the jobber knew that, 

Mr. Asbury observed lleuben with an untroubled eye. 
lie knew the young man's principles, and felt tranquil. 

The young clergyman broke the seal of the packet and 
drew out three papers, which he examined one by one — ^not 
following their contents in detail, but sufficiently to oompre- 

nd their nature. 
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The first was a deed of certain houses and lota in the 
nriHtiicriitic qnartcr of the city ; the Bccocd, of a large farm 
a few uiilen fruiu the metropolis : the third, the most bewil- 
diTJiig of all, n check for a hundred thousand dollars. 

Tur a iiiinuti; or two, Ueubea waa pale, speechlcfls, inotion- 
lcf:S. liud bis life hung upon u. singlu word, be would have 
lost it, for lie could not ultcr that word. Jlis lipa were as 
if glued to^rethcr, niid as if they never would separate more. 
It seemed tu him, also, uh though his will bod lost all control 
forever of the forces in his body. A cold, damp sweat burst 
from the joints of his knees. An icy thrill darted tlirough 
his frame and held it as in a spell, 'j'hc portals of his heart 
were suddenly thrown open, and a tuiiiuliuous host of evil 
thoughts came rudely, riotously and triumphantly pouring 
in. Desires, good and bad, that had been long chained (o 
the wall in far back dungeons, broke through their shackles 
and cells, and joiniog the uproarious throng, yelled franti- 
cally aloud — 'Gratify, gratify!' Insults, long forgotten, 
started up from their slumbers and clamored noisily for 
Tcngeancc. Wrongs, long forgiven, sprang vigorously to 
their feet, and shouted for retribution. Pride, vanity, ava- 
rice — lust for power, opulence, fame — all the evil demoas of 
the human heart, seemed suddenly to be let loose, to tempt, 
bewilder, terrify and drag him back to the world from trhioh 
he had escaped ; to force him to forgot God, Christ, heaven, 
his own soul ; to inspire him to ride, rampant with egotism, 
over all who wonld not flatter or do him homage ; to indulge, 
to satiety, every whim ; to run a dashing career of elegant 
vice ; and to flaunt down the broad avenue of life with giU 
ded splendor, dazding envious eyes, and followed by swarms 
of parasites whose flatteries and applauses should lead him 
to forget — the dark, fathomless gulf at tbc end. 

But out from her chapel niche came, at this juncture, tlie 
angel Faith that had been sent from on High to keep watch 
and ward over that poor soul that she might go no more 
aslray, and that had successively caged and chained the evil 
spirits that abode in and originally had dominion over that 
helpless human heart; whipped the turbulent intruders off, 
the escaped demons back to their chains and cells, the evil 
s to their old repose ; re-set up the Itedeemcr's im- 
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age, which the rioters had thrown down ; swept out the attaint- 
ed air and let purer in ; and all again was peace and joy and 
sunshine in that lately troubled breast. 

All eyes were upon him ; some to observe the effect of 
the sudden receipt of fortune upon one who from childhood 
had been familiar only with short commons : others to notice 
how he, who had ever spoken of wealth as a means and not 
as an end, would comport himself now that he had it in his 
power to do as he willed. 

But the young clergyman was true to the self-sacrificing 
order of which he was a member. 

" What am I to do with this, sir ?" he asked, calmly re- 
placing the papers in the envelope, and turning to his father. 

" Do with it?" said the latter, in surprise. 

" Do with it ?" repeated Keuben, gently. " I am in the 
employ of a Master, who amply provides for all in His high 
service, and who will not let me want. My life's yesterday 
was safe in His hands, and why should I fear to trust Him 
with its to-morrow 1 \yhat need, then, having so sure a 
Helper, have I of property or money ?*' 

iSomo of the company looked at him in surprise. Mr. As- 
bury, Peter Brown, and Mercj, alone seemed to think that 
the young clergyman had taken a wise step. 

" Have / a faith like that ?" murmured the litterateur. 

The millionaire's countenance showed that he was grieved 
and disappointed. Reuben was pained. 

''I know, sir,'' he said with mingled gratitude and affec- 
tion, '* that you mean well and kindly by this too generous 
.gift ; but I may not take it. It would not do. I am unac- 
customed to the use of wealth, and I should fear its influence 
upon my mind. It has led millions into danger, and why 
not me ?" ^ 

*' There ii reason in that !" observed Mr. Asborj, coming 
up to his help. ^ 

The millionaire looked less grieved, and admitted that 
perhaps there was. 

Ileuben said he knew it, and added : 

*' There are men who are fitted to handle riches without 
ruin to themselves or to others ; to such, and those within 
their influence, it is a blessing ; and to them I cheerfoUj 
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lenro it. You, air, are one of these, and tberefbre I retaro > 
it to you ngfiin, with thnnki as warm as ever bubbled from an 
overSowiog heart, and with an abidipg confidence that j<ya 
will so employ it that it shall redound to its high Owner'a 
glory and your credit in the lut grest dny." 

'- This is faith '." muttered the litterstenr, in amacemeot. 

An air of joy Bhune on Mercy's features at this moment. 
She felt proud of her huahand. Peter firoirn was delighted. 
Tom envied his brother. Mr. Asbury was pleased. 

Nevertheless, there were some who fancied tliat the young 
clergyman had uot shown his usual good sense. 

The millionaire, though couYincod of tho far-reaching 
BonudncBs of the young pastor's reasoning, was jet ill al 
case. He woald rather that ho had taken the money. 

"Man is wcalc," suggested Mr. Asbury, peroeiving the 
state of his mind. ^ ■ 

Kcubcn smiled bis thanks for the generous aid. 

" But while La clings to his fiiith, he is strong ?" suggestod 
Mr. Bignell, still hoping to pri:v<til upon him. 

" Strong J" repeated Ueuhcn, with a winaing smile. " He 
—the man ? Never '. For while this side of heaven, the 
old man of the human heart is still in bim, and incessantly 
playing up to the Teuiptor to beguile the poor fellow a^ny 
from fuith ; now luring him imperceptibly into Bolf-rijjhto- 
ou^ness ; then stirring up his pride to egotism and stub-- 
boruness ; anon, making him the creature of his own little 
vanity ; then exciting his avarice ; ere long calling inU play' 
bis selGshneiis and making him its dupe ; by-and*bje thifiw- 
iug hiui into doubt, coldness, gloom ; and meanly taktog 
advantlige of his very earnestneai, yea, of bis gcncrona in* 
Btinots, to betray him. Strong? O, no. Every thing but 
strong ! Weak, rather— yea, helpless. Ever dseming him- 
self wise, and yet the ahailow gull of ererv eircnmBtauoe ; 
considering himself able to walk straight and to maintain bis 
dignity, and yet stumbling at every step ; competent, in bis 
owu conceit, to conceive and execute the most bewildering 
enterprises, and yet perpetually committing blunder on 
blunder in the simplest — to map plans for years to come, - 
and yet a victim of the first incident in tho next hour — over . 
ready to flit in jodgmsnt oa his fellowB, and yet ranAinE 
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over with culpability bimselt Not stroDg ; and never bo * 
weak as when he lings the jilting thought that he t* strong ; , 
no, never so weak as thsh! Mone strong; not one on 
all the eartli who in his breast carries that wilj, treacher- 
ous thing, a human heart. One aJone strong : He who, 
in spite of the Tempter and his arch ally, by the all-con- 
quering force of His loving grace in safeti/ leads the Mait. 
Ife ALONE strong ; man — impotent victim, tfll his days, of 
bis owu imbecile conceits, conscious of his utter depend- 
ence on God for wisdom to walk from hour to hour, and yet 
scarcely willing to trust Him— only a Poor FbllowI" 

The millionaire was silent. 

" With these views," added Reuben, affectionat'ely, "what 
want I, sir, with money ? You mean well, but I cannot, 
dare not, accept it. My high calling is best pursued by'lean- 
iiig from hour to hour on Him who will surely hold me up. 
I would steer clear of tomptntion, not court it." 

His father turned away, sobbing. 

" i^o walk I now," continued lleuben, pale with stirriq^ 
enthusiasm, " so may I walk unto my journey's end alon^ 
life's solemn pathway ; thankful alway for the privilege of 
putting aside even a few stones from the way of a single 
pilgrim ; of warning one traveler i)f false, fair-seeming 
spots that only cover pitfalls ; of pointing weary wanderers 
to shady resting-places on the wayside ; of whispering cour- 
age to the faint and disheartened ; of leading the neavy- 
laden to Him who alone can give them rest ; of doing ever 
so little for One who has done so very much for me ; and 
fci* the privilege of now being able to lay my hand upon 
my heart and say, 'Wliether Thou sendest me pSverty or 
riches, hapjn^icss or affliction, Lord ! let tht most holt 
WILL BE done!' " 



the end. 
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